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2 233 1710. | 
s $ little as I love Scandal, what: 
ever Side it comes from, 1 have 
prevailed with myſelf; in Obe- 
dience to your Commands, to 
run over the Bundle you ſent 
nie ; and knowing you to be a 
Perſon of that Integrity and 
1 as to have: more Regard to Truth than 
Party, I will, without more . Ceremony; give you 
my. Thoughts; as. you deſire, upon ſuch Parts of 
them as relate to the Management of the War, 
Which. I you will find not to be the leſs true 
Sil V 9 L. II. A | or 
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or juft for the Haſte they are writ in for plain 
Truths need no Diſguiſe ; Fiction and Ornament 
are of no Advantage, but when they ſerve a Cauſe, 
that cannot bear to be ſeen in its true Light. This 
I hope will be Excuſe enough, for the many Marks 


of Haſte and Negligence you will meet with in 
this long Letter, 


You will not expect I ſhould conſider * of 
theſe P by themſelves, that would be giving 
too much Trouble to one, who, I know, is too 
good a Judge to think them of ſo much Conſe- 
quence; The Letter iu the Examiner is a meer De- 
clamation, and, conſidered in that View, is a 
pretty ſmart Performance, and you may read it 


to be enteftained, but not to be informed: There 


is ſome Fire and Imagination, but no Reaſoning, 


Judgment, or Experience:; plain Marks of a young 


Writer, who may in Time ripen into ſomething 
conſiderable, and come up to the Author of Arlus 
and Odolpbus, which is the Fiction of a more able 
Writer, and has the Beauties of a tolerable Ro- 
mahce 3: and, to ſhew the Skill of the Author, is 


very happily called a Secret Hiſtory ; which is 2 


Cover for all che Lyes the Father of them can in- 
vent, ſince that Name immediately forbids all Ak- 
ing of Queſtions ; for, were the'Proofs to be pro- 
ductd, where would be the Secret? I cannot fay I 


was ſo well pleaſed. with Sir Thomas, which 1 


faund fo dull and tedious, it was impoſſible to get 
farough it 3 there hh, by all I could fee, neither 
Decorum nor Argument, nor Life in it; the Au- 


thor ſhews he was ſadly. put to it for Matter, when 


he is forced, ro; make un lis lde, to rake 
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in the Compaſs of 22 Years, the fatal Period ſome 
umongſt us are ſo angry with, that is 18 more 
than the preſent Change is concerned in; for it 
is but four Years, at moſt, that his Principals 

pretend to think {for think they do not, as I ſhall 
ſhew you by and by) that the Management of 
Affaits has been wrong. Th thort, it is a ſtupid, 
unnatural Piece, and what made me more fick of 
it, I have been told, it is as ungrateful as it is 
ſenſeleſs, writ by a Man, who owes his Bread to 
thoſe, whom he has with © much Venom drawn 
his Pen agaiaſt. 1 do hot know whether you will 
agree with me, when 1 tell you, I think the Leiter 
from a Foreign Miner the moſt artful Perform- 
ance of them all; the reft tem to be the Works 
of under Agents, ftom Directions and Hints 
marked out for them; but this T take to be the 
Work of the chief Operator himfelf4 who, if he 
was not at Leiſure to write more largely, has in 
this ſhort Piece ſufficiently ſhewn, what a Right 
he has to the Eſteem the World have long had 
for him ; there being in it ſome quick and crafty 
Turns, and an affected Appearance of Fairneſs, 
with which he gilds over the blackeſt Poiſon of 
Malice and Zavention, You will ſee I ule that laſt 
Word in the modern Senſe of itz and, in my 
Mind, the whole Letter is well. enough contrived 
„to anſwer its Defign, which plainly is, to pleaſe 
Friends, take off Enemies, amuſe and quiet all, 
who are not acquainted with Affairs, not enter in- 
to Parties, but, by the hew Scheme, might be apt 
to be alarmed. Faults on both Sides has, to my 
Thinking, a good deal of plain common Senſe in 
* A 2 1¹ 
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it, which Experience has all along juſtified, and, I 
dare fay, always will. And common Senſe, at 
this Time of Day, I take to be a great Commen- 
dation to a Paper, and that this Writer ſeldom 
loſes Sight of, except where his Cauſe obliges him 
to quit it; which it does in ſeveral Places, but no 
where more than where he ſpeaks of Credit, all 
which is as mean as the late Eſay upon that Sub- 
ject; and that I take to be the moſt affected, un- 
common, myſterious Piece of Nonſenſe, even 
this wonderful Year has produced. | 2 

Taking, theſe Papers together, there is”. one 
Thing in them, for which I mightily admire the 
able Architect, under whom they have all been 
formed; and that is the Difference of Spirit one 
ſees in them, according to the ſeveral: Sorts of 
. Readers. they are intended to impoſe on. One 
makes great Court to the Tories, another is to 
gain the Vbigs, or divide them at leaſt ; others 
pretend mightily to Moderation; to catch the 
Men that have Honeſty and Temper, and 
have not engaged far in either Party: Others 
ſeem chiefly deſigned to impoſe on Foreigners, 
and make them believe, all we have been doing 
theſe fix Months, is only a perſonal Buſineſs, that 
can have no Influence on the Publick ; that there. 
fore the Allies, particularly the Dutch, and the 
Houſe of Hanover, ſhould not be alarmed to ſee. 
thoſe Men diſgraced, who, whatever other Faults 
they may have, never lay under the Suſpicion of 
-favouring Popery and France; but have been 
ever true ta the Revolution; have always gone 
into Meaſures for a vigorous Proſecution of the 
8 4. 22 
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War, and have conſtantly been ſtruggling to gain 
new Securities for the Defence of the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion, - * 

The various Shag of this Poſture-Maſter in 
Politicks make this Bundle of Papers, methinks, 
if you will pardon the Compariſon, not much un- 
like a Pedler's Rare-Show, in which there is a 
great Number of very- different Figures, all in 
Motion at once, which the gaping Spectators 
think there is ſome ſtrange Magick in, and that 
the Spring of Action is in themſelves, when, in 
Truth, they are nothing but the Pedler's Engines, 
moved all by one and the ſame ſecret Hand, and 
all contrived for the ſame End, to delude and 
cheat the Multitude. And what is ſtill more ſur- 
prizing, this great Maſter himſelf has in his own 
Perſon acted, and that at the ſame Time, all the 
different Parts which his Tools in their Writings 
have but copied from him. But whatever various 
Figures theſe Engines of his affect to move in, 
and whatever different Ways they take, they all 
make to the ſame End, and agree in thoſe Parts, 
of which you deſire my Opinion, I mean, in cen- 
ſuring the Management of the War, and endea- 
vouring to ruin the Reputation of thoſe, who have 
been hitherto the chief Directors of it. Upon 
which Head, all * ſay may be reduced to. theſe 
four Points. 

_ 1, That a good Peace might have — had 
at the End of the Ramillies Campaign. 

2dly. That the War in Spain has been ſhame- 
fully Seel though the Recovery of that King- 

A 3 dom 


dom w was the chief Thing wo propoſed by * 
into the War. 

34. That Puſhing the War in Flanders Was 
Puſhing it in the wrong Place, France being co- 
vered on that Side with ſo ftrang a Frontier. 

4thly, That it is many Ways apparent, that the 
Puke of Mariorough has paneotllatiy prolonged 
the War for his own Intereſt. 

No if it can be ſhewn, that theſs teeribls Ac. 

cuſations are not only falſe in themſelves; hut cer- 
tainly known to be ſo by the Authors of them, I 
leave it to you to conſider, what Regard ought to 
be had to fuch Men, or what Treatment they de- 
ſerve, who have ſo groſiy impoſed upon the Na- 
tion, to the apparent Hazard of its Safety, and 
of loſing all the Fruits we might hope for from 
a War, that has been hitherto conducted with fo 
— Glory and Succeſs. 

To clear theſe great Points, we are deſired, it 
K to go no farther back than the four laſt 
Years at moſt: In Truth, it is not much above 
three that there is any Diſpute about: Till then, 
all is allowed to have gone well for certain Rea- 
ſons, that held good till about the Time that the 
French King diſmiſſed Monſieur Chumillard from 
the Finances, for no other Reaſon, that I have 
ever heard, but to ſhew us what we ought to have 
done here at the ſame Time; and it was not the 
Fault of thoſe, who have played their Game het- 
ter ſince, that we did not, This was in February 
1504, all the Complaints, we have heard of the 
Management of the War, are from the Begin- 
ning of that Year, but without much Noiſe till 
theſe 
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theſe laft ſix Months. Since then we have been 
told, every Thing relating to. the War is wrong, 
and are filled with loud Clamours of Grievances, 
which before went Abroad in gentle Whiſpers on- 
iy, or were not at all heard of. And —— 
Hirt, They tell us, a good Peace” might have 
boen had at the End of the Ramillies Campaign. 
Nod to decide this Queſtion, we muſt firſt ſet- 
tle what a Good Peace is; and, in order to that, 
muſt conſider what it was we went into the War 
for. Nobody wants to be told, that this was 
chieſly to obtain theſe two Ends, the Reſtitution 
of che Spaniſb Monarchy to the Houfe' of Auſtria, 
and the Procuring of a good Barrier againſt France 
on the Side of the Netherlands.” Without which 
two Points there can be no Security for Great- 
Britain, that their beſt Trade will not be loft, 
and with it their Religion and Government, and 
every Thing that is dear to them; for we ſhould 
every Minute be in Danger of Raving the Bigotry, 
Slavery, and Poverty of France forced upon us, 
by the exorbitant Power of that moſt arbitrary 
Prince, if he ſhould be ſuffered to ſtrengthen 
himſelf with the Addition of that vaſt Monar- 
chy, who was before much too great for his 
Neighbours ; to ſay nothing of the Safety of the 
Dutch, or the Liberty of Europe; the laſt of 
which, moſt of us, I fear, have little or no 
Senſe of; and for the Safety of the Dutch, fo fatal 
a Deluſion has poſſeſſed many of us, that one 
may every Day meet with Men who are filly 
enough to wiſh againſt it. Now the Spaniſh Mo- 
e * Raſtitution of which is the firſt Ar- 
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ticle of the Grand Alliance, is known by every 
Body to conſiſt, beſides the Spaniſh Netherlands; 
of theſe two great Parts, of Spain and the Indies, 


and of Milan, Naples, and Sicily, with Sardinia, 


and the adjacent Iſles, And a good Barrier againſt 
France, means at leaſt a better than the Dutch had 
before; which, by the Experience of fifty Years, 
has been found to be much too weak for ſo large 


2 Frontier; the Spaniſh Flanders, and its capital 


City Gand, having, in Truth, no Cover at all, 
fy Brabant but a very poor one; while, the 
rench being intire Maſters of the Lys and the 
Schelae, both Provinces lie expoſed: to their Inva- 
ſions. Look but on ſome- large Maps of theſe 
Ee ſuch as have been printed of late Years, 
your, own. Eyes, will preſently convince you 

of ahe Truth gf this. But, if this Reſtitution and 
this Barrier were thought neceſſary at our Entering 
into the War, nobody, I preſume, will ſay, they 
are. leſs neceſſary now, when ſo much more has 
en done to gain theſe Ends, than any Body at 


| the. Beginning could ever hope to ſee. And, if 


theſe two Points are neceſſary, then no Peace 
without them can; be a good Peace. Let us then 
compare this good Peace with what the French 
offered at the End of the Ramillies Campaign ; 

which is ſo far from being a Secret, that the Let- 
ters, written to the Maritime Powers by the Elector 
pf Bavaria, who was employed by the King of 


France to make the firſt Overture, were immedi- I 


ately communicated to all the Allies, and by thej 
Conſent made publick: And whoever will be. 


the Pains. to look back (0 the News-Papers, and 
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monthly Accounts of that Time, or will conſult 
even the common yearly Collections, will ſee there 
is no Myſtery in the Whole of that Affair; which, 
in ſhort, is no more than this, that the French 
offered to give up, to the Allies, which of theſe 
two they liked beſt, either Spain and the Indies, or 
Milan, Naples, and Stcily, &c. Wen Offer was 
2 rejected. 

I ſuppoſe there is no Need of proving, "ia? 
the Allies ought-not to have accepted either Part 
of this Alternative, it being ſo ſhort of what, up- 
on our Entrance into the War, was thought ne- 
ceſſary. To have been content with a Moiety of 
what we went into the War for, after ſo many Suc- 
ceſſes, and not a few ſurprizingly great, would 
have rendered us inexeuſable to all Poſterity; and 
ſome; body, who, we are now told, prolongs the 
War, would have been faid to have been well 
paid for ſuch a Peace z it would have been, in the 
Language of the Faction, a plain Caſe we were 
fold to France, and nothing leſs than his Head 
could have attoned for ĩt. But, inſtead of proving 
the Abſurdity of accepting ſuch a Peace, I ſhall 
ſhew you rather, what to every body is not ſo 
plain; and that is, that the French were not ſin- 
eere ; they meant nothing, by their Offer, but to 
amuſe the Allies, and knew, they could not all 
agree to accept either Part of the Alternative, and 
that England and Holland, without the Emperor, 
eould not take Spain and the Indies, were they 
never ſo much inclined to it. For, had the Allies 
hearkened to this Propoſal, it had been in the 
Power of the French to have cloſed with which 
4. they 


What ! reject ſo advantageous an Offer, by which 
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they would. Now it is eaſy to ſee what this muſk 


have ended in: For, in ſuch a Partition, there is 


no Doubt, but, as the Dutch and we ſhould have 


been for Spain and the Indies, it is as plain the 
Emperor would have made the other Part his 
Choice, which is evidently beſt for him. Which 
Part now of the Allies, in this Diviſion, would 
France be moſt willing to comply with 2. Or, in 
other Words, which Part of the Monarchy would 


they chuſe of the two to quit? A Man muſt be 


blind not to ſee, that the Part the Emperor would 
like beſt to have, the ſame France would like beſt 

to. part with ;. Behold then the neceſſary Conſe. 
quence of bearkening to ſuch Terms; the Con- 
federacy broken, and the Maritime Powers left to 
ſhift for themſelves, without being able to obtain 
either of the Parts, when they ought to be content, 
according to the Terms of the Grand mn 
with nothing Jeſs than both. 

Who now, I would fain know, have moſt Rea | 
ſon to complain that theſe Offers were rejected, 
the People of London or Vienna? They who might 
have had the Part they had moſt Mind to, if they 
would have abandoned their Allies, or we, who, 
it is certain, beſides the Infamy of ſo baſe an 
Action, could have had nothing? Had the Wri- 
ters, who are ſo able at making Something out 
of Nothing, had their Lot in Auſtrian Ground, 
what a Field had there been for them ? What 
rare Matter to ſhew their Skill in? What ſpeci- 
ous Pretences, without the Help of Secret Hiſtory, 
to give out, that the Emperor was ill adviſed ? 


ſo 
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' great an Addition of real Strength would have 
been made to the Houſe of Auſtria, and that at 
a Time, when they were ſo unable to carry on 
the War, when the People have been exhauſted 
with continual Wars for more than thirty Years! 
When the Maleconzents are at the Gates of the 
Capitol! When the King of Sweden inſults, in 
that outrageous Manner, the Imperial Dignity, and 
every Minute threatens an Invaſion ! Is that a 
Time to reject ſo good a Peace; and hazard the 
Safety of the Empire in Compliment to the Ma- 
ritime Powers? What wicked Conſellors muſt 
theſe be, who can adviſe at this Rate? Is it not 
plain they are falſe, and in fame other Intereſt, 
or that they mind nothing elſe but making their 
own Fortunes, when they act ſo manifeſtly againſt 
the Welfare and Honour of the Imperial Family, 
and ſhew they have no Regard to the Safety even 
of the Empire? Would not this be the Language 
of the Faction, if the Scene were changed from 
London to Vienna? And yet we do not hear, that 
either the Emperor or his People have hitherto 
thought it any Crime in the Miniſters, who would 
not hearken to thoſe Terms; inſtead of that, all the 
World think it mueh for their Honour, that they 
have appeared true to themſelves, and faithful to 
their Allies, in rejecting fo F and inſecure a 
ce. 

To 1 is not this a Reproach to us, who ſuffer 
ourſelves to be deluded by ſuch vile Impoſtors, 
' who would perſuade us out of our Senſes, that 
Half the Spaniſb Monarchy is as good as the 
Whoſe, and thar Nothing W 

or 
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For I have ſhewn you, that one Half only was 
offered, and that even that could not be had. It 
muſt ſure, to all thinking Men, be very ſurprizing, 
that we only, of all the Allies, ſhould: complain 
that this ridiculous Offer of the French was reject- 
ed, when we, of all of them, have moſt Reaſon 
to be pleaſed with it: There muſt needs be ſome 
Secret in it above the Reach of common Senſe; 
that all of a Sudden this ſnould be made a capital 
Crime in our Miniſters, their not doing three 
Years ago that, which, if they had done, we ſnould 
all before now ae Sought they ee 0 ne 
their Heads for. 
I believe you . be tired with this Article 
and would be content I ſhould ſay no more in ſo 
plain a Caſe, after ſuch a plain Diſcovery. of the 
Impudence of + theſe State Mountebanks, who 
would have perſuaded us, that we were dangerouſly 
ill, when we ſaw; and felt ourſelves to be very 
well; and that we were all undone, if we did not 
leave the skilful and able Hands we had long uſed 
with ſo much Succeſs; to try their boaſted, Medi- 
cines, when we were not in the leaſt Want of 
them. Nobody, if you will believe them, have 
ſuch univerſal Remedies, for all the Evils of the 
State, as they; and, under this popular Pretence 
of .curing the Nation, they take all the Pains they 
can to poiſon it ; of which I have already given 
you one' TR 3 * ſhall have -more in what 
follows. 5 od 07 2241 | 
But, aſbre I diſmiſs this Subject, I'muſt he 
Leave to obſerve one Thing farther, - which is of 


too 2 Moment to be paſſed over; and that is, 
ic That 
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That they, who have done their Country ſo much 
Service in rejecting this Offer from the French, 
would have done it ſtill much greater, could they 
have prevented any Regard being given to it. For, 
though the Refuſing theſe Terms could do no 
Harm, the Hearkening to them, I will ſhew you, 
did a great deal. The Inclination ſome People, 
of the ſame Complexion with the Author of the 
Secret History, expreſſed to come to a Treaty with 
the French upon the Terms offered, raiſed in the 
Imperial Court a great Jealouſy, that the Maritime 
Powers were tampering with France, and making 
Terms for themſelves, to which the Intereſt of 
the Houſe of Auſtria was to be ſacrificed. This 
put that Court upon Meaſures that had a fatal In- 
-fluence on the next Campaign, and occaſioned the 
two moſt unfortunate. Events that have happened 
all this War. Firſt, This Suſpicion made them 
begin and conclude a Treaty with the French for 
Evacuating the Milaneſe without the Privity of 
England and Holland, who did not know one Word 
.of the Matter, And what do you think was the 
. Conſequence of this? Why, it gave the French 
an Opportunity. of ſending immediately into Spain 
a great Body of gocl veteran Troops; and it is 
to this Reinforcement ſent the Duke of Anjou, 
that we owe the Loſs of the Battle of Amanza, 
which proved ſo fatal to our Affairs on that Side; 
if thoſe Troops had not joined, we had been ſu- 
perior to the Enemy, and that Battle had either 
not been fought, or it had been won, and Spain 
with it, conſidering the ill Condition the Duke of 
Amjou's Affairs were then in; and the true Rea- 
. ſon 


had not at that Time joined the Confederate Army, 
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ſon we ventured that Battle, was to prevent ths 


Junction which we did not know, or at leaſt did 


not believe, was made at the Time we fought ; 
a Miſtake, we may think, very eaſily made in 
Spain, when it is known we owe the Victory of 
 Ramillies to the French making the very ſame Mif- 
take in Flanders, where they thought the Egli 


and reckoned for certain that the Danes, at leaſt, 
neither had nor could: And this Perſuaſion made 
them venture a Battle, which the French have ſo 
much Reaſon to remember, without waiting fof a 
conſiderable Body of Troops that were coming 
to them from the Rhine, the Head of which were 
actually at Namar, when Monſieur HVillrrey began 
his March towards the Confederates, But to te- 
turn, it is plain the French had not gained the 
Battle of Aimangaa without that Reinforcement 
from Nah, and even with it, though the Battle 
way fought in April, and our Army was, in a 
Manner, ruined by that Blow, all they did that 
Tear was only to take Lerids. But that Rein- 
ſforcement could not have been ſent, had not the 
Secret Treaty, for the Evacuation of the Mila- 
neſt, been made ; and the Treaty had not been 
made, had not the Jealouſy raiſed in the Imperial 
Court, by the Inclination of ſome People, ex- 
preſſed to hearken to the Offer of the French, 
made them reſolve upon ſecuring ſomething for 


"themſelves. And the ſame Jealouſy put them up- 


on taking another Step, no leſs prejudicial to the 


common Cauſe ; and that was the Expedition to 


Naples, which they could not be prevailed with 
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to defer, upon the repeated and moſt preſſing In- 
ſtances that the Maritime Powers made to them 
by their Miniſters, both at Vienna and Itahy. And 
the Conſequence of the Expedition was, that it 
not only diverted a great Part of the Troops that 
were to execute the Project on Toulon, but re- 
tarded, for a conſiderable Time, the March of 
the reſt; and this Loſs of Time, and Leſſening 
of their Numbers, ſeem to have been the chief 
Occaſions of the Miſcarriage of that glorious En- 
terprize. Nothing made the Imperial Court ſo 
obſtinately bent on that unhappy Expedition, but 
the Fears they had, that Naples as well as Milan 
would, at the Hague, be given up to facilitate a 
Peace, which they were reſolved to prevent, by get- 
ting Poſſeſſion as ſoon as they could. This is all we 
have got by hearkening to thoſe Offers, which it 
is now thought a great Crime we did not cloſe 
with; the Loſs of the Battle of Almanza, and the 
Miſcarriage of the Project on Toulon, the greateſt, 
moſt important, beſt concerted Enterprize that 
was ever entered on. And both theſe Misfortunes 
had, in all Probability, been prevented, had the 
Offers of the French been roundly rejected at the 
firſt, and no Occafion of Jealoufy had, by liſten- 
ing to them, been given to the Imperial Court. 
This is all plain naked Truth and Fact, which 
theſe Writers, or thoſe at leaſt that dictate to them, 
know as certainly as they do, that two and two 
make four; and, if they have any Modeſty, they 
will bluſh when you let them ſee their Inventions 

thus expoſed. 
. ove ſaying ſo much of that Part of the Offer. 
the 
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the French made, which concerns the Partition 


they propoſed of the Spaniſo Monarchy, which we 
ought not to have accepted, if we could, and 
could not, if we would; there i is no Need of telling 
you what Barrier was offered for the Netherlands, 


which the Dutch were moſt concerned in, who, ds 
not uſe to neglect good Offers to come at Peace, 


if we may believe the Faction, who have for a 


long Time pretended to fear nothing ſo much as 


their Quitting the Alliance for their own ſeparate 
Intereſt. Though now the noble Firmneſs they 
have ſhewn in Adhering to it, till Terms may be 
had to the Satisfaction of all Parties, is, by theſe 
ill deſigning Politicians, who can take every Thing 
by a wrong Handle, imputed to them ſor a Crime; 
a Crime, perhaps, that they may not be guilty of 
much 4 or, if they are, it is not for Want 
of ſome Men's taking the moſt effectual Methods 


to cure them of a Fault, which, I do not remems 


ber, they were ever before blamed for. 
That this is the whole Truth of this Matter; 
that theſe, and no other, were the Offers the 


French made after the - Ramillies Cam paign, I 


will give you, beſides thoſe already hinted at, one 
plain authentick Proof, which is as good as a 
thouſand Demonſtrations ; and that is a Letter of 
the French King to the Pope, on this Subject, 
writ in the Spring, when all Thoughts of Peace 
were at an End, anda new Campaign was entering 


upon. 


\ 
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This Letter may be found in the Mercure Hifo- 


rique & Politique, Tom. 43. pag. 33. and here 
follows a Tranſlation of it. 2 


Letter of the King of France to the Pope. 
Dated at Verſailles, Feb. 15; 1 707. 


FEE Care, which your Holineſs continues to 
tate for procuring the Peace of Europe, ts 
always equally agreeable to us. We have nothing 
more at Heart than to ſecond your Endeavours ; and 
we would even prevent you in any Thing we could do 
to make them eſfectual. As it was not our Fault that 
the War was begun, ſo we ſhall ſeek Occaſions to end 
it, by the moſt ready and eaſy Methods. Yout Holi- 
neſs has been infornied, that we have already made 
Frequent Advances to come to ſo wholeſome an End. 
I can be attributed only to the Misfortune of the 
Times, that. Catholick Princes, ſtruck with a Fear of 
| diſpleafing their Allies, ſhould yet refuſe to bear tbe 
holy Exbortations of the Vicar of Jeſus Chriſt, 
When we left it to the Arbitration of your Holineſs 
10 ſatisfy the Rights and Demands of the Emperor, 
by a valuable Compenſation, upon ſome Parts of the 
. Spaniſh Monarchy ; the Miniſtry of yaur Holineſs 
wer? charged with the Care of making the Propoſal 
of it to that Prince. But with what Haughtineſs 
did he reje it] Having ſaid Things exorbitant, and 

. znſolently demanded that our Grandſon ſhould be re- 
called. Who could have thought, moſt holy Father, 
that he would have made ſo arrogant a Return to an 

. inſulted King, to a Miniſter of your Holineſs, and to 
You, III. B car 
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our Love of Peace. For the Conjuntuve, far from 
Being favourable to the Houſe of Auſtria, ſeenied then 
to threaten it, by the Superiority of our Forces, and 
by our gaining the Battle of Caſſano. But God, 
who is the Maſter of Events, changed the Poſture of 
our Affairs. Yet, though we were employed with the 
Cares of Tepairing our Loſſes, we had fill in our 
Minds the Idea we had conceived of Peace, at the 
Time even of our greateſt Proſperity, We renewed 
to Holland the. Offer of a Barrier for their State, 
and of the Security demanded for their Trade; 
reſerving i it ſtill to ourſelves to treat with the Em- 
ror about a Compenſation. Propoſitions ſo rea- 
. were again rejected by the Intrigues of that 
arty, which had ſhewed itſelf averſe to the Ad- 
vancement of our Grandſon : And then we em- 
ployed all our Thoughts to increaſe our Preparations 
for a War, which bad been violently and wjuſth de- 
clared againſt us. 
Nevertheleſs, as it becomes us to be obedient to the 
Pious Exhortations of your Holineſs : And to the End 


| that our Enemies may have no Pretence to impure to 


10 the Loſs of ſo much Chriſtian Blood, as is already 

"ſpilt, and now going to be let out, we will give your 
Holineſs a plain and frank Account of the Diſpofition 
wwe are in for Peace. We will therefore acquaint 
Your Holineſs, that the King our Grandſon has en- 


truſted us with full Power to convey the Archduke 


a Part of thoſe Eſtates that compoſe the Spanjb 
"Monarchy. The Catholick King has the Hearts of 


ide true Spaniards, and is content to reign over them. 


It only depends, therefore, on the Emperor to ex- 


| Plain 2 at this Time, who "may have, if he 


pleaſes, 
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pleaſes, for ever reunited to bis Family, The Mila- 
neſe, Naples, and Sicily, with the other [lands bo- 
longing #0 Spain, dar are ſituate in the Medites- 
ranean Ses. 

We ſhould tafily agree about 4 Barrier for the 
Republick of the United Provinces : And the two 
Pretences for the War, being thus removed, it would 
not be difficult is put an End to thoſe Misfortunes, 
which Europe bas been ſo long oppreſſed with, 

Me pray God that be will preſerve your Holineſs 
eee er in the Government of his ang. 


| Your Devout San, 3 
the king of Fronce 
as and Novrre, 


I mall lee ik 00 yourſdf to make: the Re- 


flexions Which naturally ariſe from this Letter; 
and, having thus plainly ſhewn you how ground- 
leſs the firſt Complaint of theſe Writers is, I ſhall 
endeayour-to prove to you, with the ſame Clear- 
nels, that there is as little Ground fer che nen. 


which is this: 


2. That the War in Spain has been ſhamefully 
neglected, though the Recovery of chat Kingdom 
was the chief Thing we propoſed by entering into 
the War. 

This is the moſt plauſible of all their Com- 
plaints, and yet I doubt not but I ſhall gabily cop- 
5 mee 
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vince you, that it has, if poſſible, leſs Senſe in 
it than any of the reſt. We, that live at Home 
have, for the moſt Part, no other Way to judge 
of Affairs Abroad, but by Events; and Things 
having ſucceeded but ill on the Side of Spain, or 
at leaſt very ſhort of the Expectations we were 
filled with, that a Revolution there might be com- 
paſſed: with as little Trouble as it was here, we 
readily give into any Inſinuations or Surmiſes, be 
they never ſo groundleſs or extravagant, that im- 
pute the Event, we did not expect, to il Conduct 
| or Miſmanagement ; it is the Nature of Man- 
| kind, they would fain be knowing, or judging at 
leaſt, whether they know or not; which makes 
them catch at every Shadow of a Reaſon, to ac- 
count for Things, eſpecially when they do not go 
to their Mind; they take for granted, where- ever 
there is Want of Succeſs, there is a Fault; and it 
is fore Amends they fancy, for a Diſappoint- 
ment, if they can firſt lay the Blame ſomewhere, 
no Matter where: It is this Humour makes this 
*Complaint ſo popular; and when the Faction has 
given oüt, that the War in Spain has been .neg- 
lected, it is eaſily believed by thoſe that know no 
better: But a very little Examination will clear 
up this Matter to the meaneſt Underſtanding. 

This Complaint muſt mean one of theſe two 
Things, either that the Parliament has not been 
moved to make ſufficient Proviſion for the War in 

"Spin, or that the Proviſion made by Parliament 
has been miſapplied; and that either here at 
Home, or by thoſe who have commanded the 
- Forces that have been ſent thither, If the Parlia- 
Dat 2 Q ment 
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ment was not moved to make ſufficient Proviſion 
for the War in Spain, or there was any Neglect 
here at Home, it will concern thoſe whom this 
Complaint comes from, to ſhew they had no Part 
in the Management they now complain of, or 
elſe they will come themſelves into ſome Part of 
the Blame; unleſs it can be proved, that they 
made proper Remonſtrances againſt the Manner 
in which this War was carried on. If the Neg- 
lect was not here but in Spain; if they miſapplied 
the Money, and returned falſe Muſters, or did 
not manage the Troops they had to the beſt Ad- 
vantage, let thoſe, who were entruſted with the 
Command there, look to that. It is a pretty great 
Preſumption, there was no Fault in what was to 
be done here at Home, that they who, in that 
Caſe, had moſt Reaſon to complain, have been ſo 
ſilent, though it ſo highly concerned them, for 
their own Honour, to remove the Blame of our 
ill Succeſſes from themſelves. © But to come a little 
to Particulars. This Complaint is dated with one 
Conſent, from the Battle of Almanza, and yet, 
in all Reaſon, they ought to have looked back at 
leaſt one Year farther : For it is yet a Secret how 
the mighty Advantage we had over the Enemy, 
upon Raiſing the Siege of Barcelona, came to end 
as it did, when we had fo fair a Proſpect of ma- 
king an intire Conqueſt of the whole Kingdom. 
Why do not they ask, What was the true Reaſon 
that obliged King Charles to loſe fix Weeks at 
Barcelona, when he ſhould have been haftening 
to Madrid? Why my Lord G. and the Portugueſe 
General, who lay ſo long in the Neighbourhoad 
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of Madrid, could have no Intelligence from thoſe 
who commanded in Catalonia? Why, when King 
Charles did at laſt march to join the Portugueſe, 
his Orders were not obeyed, when he deſired that 
all the Troops, that could be: drawn together, 
ſhould be ſent to reinforce thoſe he had with him 
which might have enabled him to give the French 
à Battle, and have ended the War on that Side 
at once ? And as to the whole Conduct of the 
War in Catalonia, to the End of that Year, why 
do not they ask, What Care was taken in tranſ- 
mitting Muſter- Rolls, and what became of the 
Money iſſued for that Service? Why the Pay for 
full Companies was given to the Captains, when 
they had not ten, nay, ſome not five Men in 
them ; which made the Spanifh Service ſo bene» 
ficial to the Officers, that they returned Home full 
of Money; a Thing very uncommon'in Soldiers, 
and of which, among the inferior Officers in the 
Flanders Army, it is not eaſy, by all I have ever 
heard, to find a ſingle Inſtance ? One would 
— when ſo much Complaint is made upon 
this Subject, theſe were proper Points to be en- 
quired into; which, as great a Secret as they are 
at preſent, may one Day be laid open, ſo as every 
body may be able to ſee what Neglect there has 
been, and whoſe Door it lies at. But to come to 
the Battle of Almanza, from which their Com- 
plaints are dated, what occaſioned the Loſs of that 
Battle, or, which comes to the ſame Thing, what 
gave the French that great Superiority of Troops, 
I have told you before ; it was the Reinforcement 
which the French, * I e the Mila- 
3 neſe, 
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neſe, were at Liberty to ſend from Haly to Spain 
2 Thing, which in Exglaud we did not know till 
it was too late to fence againſt it. What Pains 
had been taken here at Home, to enable King 
Charles to recover the Ground he had loſt, upon 
his Retreat from Madrid, has been fo well ſhewn, 
in an Anſwer I have read to that Part of Faults ox 
Both Sides, which relates to this Matter, that I 
ſhall beg Leave to refer the Reader to it. 
As to the general Scheme of the War on that 
Side, and the Proviſion made for it, let thoſe, who 
clamour upon this Head, ſhew us, that they diſ- 
approved it, and let them tell us what they thought 
wrong, and how they would have had it mended, 
and then we may think, for once, there is ſome 
Sincerity in what they ſay; but, till then, I ſhall 
take Leave to ſuſpect all they ſay on this Head is 
only an Invention to infuſe groundleſs Prejudices 
into the People againſt their beſt Friends: And, 
for my own Part, I am fully perſuaded that theſe 
Writers, or thoſe at leaſt whoſe Tools they are, 
have been long convinced, from all the Experi- 
ence we have had of the Spaniſo War, and parti- 
cularly from the Battle of Amanxa, and what fol- 
lowed upon it, that the beſt Thing for England is 
to draw the War on that Side, into the leaſt Com- 
we conveniently-can, and keep on the De- 
fenſive only, contenting ourſelves with maintain- 
ing the Footing we had got, without pretending 
to more than to be in a Readineſs to lay hold of 
any fayourable Opportunity of Action, which ei- 
ther the Weakneſs or Negligence, or ill Conduct 
of the Enemy, might offer, or which we might 
101 B 4 be 
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be invited to by the Encouragement given us by 
thoſe that are in the Auſtrian Intereſt. This, I 
dare fay, thoſe Gentlemen think 1s the true Foot 
we ſhould put the Spaniſb War upon ; and that it 
ſhould be chiefly carried on by taking Foreign 
Troops into our Pay, and not employing our own 
Men, which cannot be done without the greateſt 
| Inconveniences : Beſides that, at this Time, they 
may, it is plain, be much more uſefully employed 
nearer Home; and therefore I can think nothin 
to be farther from theſe Men's Thoughts, than 
what is ſo much in their Mouths, that this War 
has been neglected, and that greater Proviſion 
ought to have been made for it. My Reaſon, 
why I think them ſo inſincere, is plainly this, that 
they cannot but know the great Difference there 
is between an Offenſive and Defenſive War, and 
that what they ſeem to contend for is impracti- 
cable, and the moſt effectual Way we can take, 
never to have what their Writers and their Friends 
pretend to be ſo mightily concerned for: It is 

ſo evident to all that know any Thing of theſe 
Matters, upon how unequal a Foot the French and 
we muſt make an Offenſive War in that Country:; 
But nothing can make this ſo Plain as to put a 
Caſe to you. 

Suppoſe then, to humour theſe Men, we were 
to ſend from hence an Augmentation of 20, ooo 
Men, or for our own Share 10, ooo, to Catalonia; 
ſhall we not then have 10,000 leſs in Flanders, 
and may not the French leſſen their Army there 
by the fame Number ? Suppoſe then the French 
zug we both would ſend an Augmentation of 


10,000 
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10,000 Men thither, let us ſee what will be the 
Conſequence : The Men we ſend will be tranſ- 
ported at a very great Charge, and we can never 
make any tolerable Gueſs when they will come 
thither, and conſequently can be fure of nothing, 
that depends upon their Arrival, which may be 
near a Twelvemonth from the Time they lay 
ready to embark ; and when Deductions are made 
for Sickneſs and Deſertion, while they lie at Porzſ- 
mouth waiting for Ships and Winds, and for what 
Numbers of them may die at Sea, in ſo long a 
Paſſage, eſpecially if any malignant Diſtemper get 
among them; when we conſider how unable theſe 
Men will be for Service, upon Landing after fo 
long a Voyage, which will make it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for them to go into Quarters of Refreſh- 
ment, before they take the Field; the Chance 
they -have of arriving at the moſt unwholſome 
Seaſon of the Year ; the Difference of that Cli- 
mate from our own in all Seaſons ; the Numbers 
that will be ſwept away by drinking immoderate- 
ly the ſtrong Spaniſh Wines, which it is impoſſible 
to keep Men from, when they are eaſy to be come 
at z and the intemperate Eating of rich Fruits, 
which are always very fatal to an Army ; the 
many Men that will be loſt by Maroding in a 
ſtrange Country, before they know where they 
are; a Word Soldiers are well acquainted with, 
and by which an Army loſes more Men than can 
be eaſily imagined by thoſe who are Strangers to 
theſe Matters : When all theſe Things are con- 
ſidered, after ſo much Expence and Time, I be. 
lere our 10,000, at the End of two Months after 
their 
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their Arrival, will, upon a modeſt Computation, 
be found not to exceed 4000 effective. Let us now 
ſee what will become of thoſe Men France ſends : 
They may be fetched from Daupbine and that 
Neighbourhood, and their Place may be ſupplied 
from the Rhine, and theirs again from Flanders. : 
They may be ſent at the moſt proper Seaſon of 
the Lear; their March may be made in a Month 
or ſix Weeks; their Arrival may be known to a 
Day, and all Things may be concerted againſt the 
Time they ſhall be fit to enter upon Action. 
Their Tranſportation coſts nothing, and, when 
they arrive, they are what they ſet out, 10,000 
Men; and the Wines, and Fruits, and Climate, 
are fo little different from their own, that it is 
very little they ſuffer from them. I may add, 
that their Religion procures them better Quarter 
from the Peaſants of the Country, than Hereticks 
can hope for; which makes no inconſiderable 
Difference : So that to France it is in a Manner 
the ſame Thing, in all Reſpects, to ſend Men to 
Spain as it is to Flanders; but to us it is not only 
a vaſt Expence, but almoſt all to no Purpoſe. 

But this is not all : I would ask theſe Gentle- 
men, how theſe Troops, when they come to Spain, 
ſhall ſubſiſt; how they ſhall get Horſes, or find 
Forage, or be provided with ſufficient Magazines ? 
They, that know any Thing of Spain, can tell 
them (but I know they do not want to be told) 
that the Country is not able to ſubſiſt its own In- 
habitants, much leſs an Army of Foreign Troops, 
thoſe Parts eſpecially that are in our Hands: And 


b have heard, that 96 re Reaſon for arte 
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the Battle of Almanza was, that as few Troops as, 
it is ſaid, we had there, they were too many to 
ſubſiſt, and that they muſt have ſtarved, if they + 
had not fought. - Now, if the Country will not 
furniſh Neceſſaries, whence they are to be fetched? 
Why, either from England or Itahy; except ſome 
ſmall Matter that may be had from the Coaſts of 
Africk. And is not this a pretty Method to ſub- 
ſiſt an Army? Ask thoſe, who know any Thing 
of our Flanders Armies, what would become of 
them, if Bread and Forage were to be brought to 
them by Sea, from Places 30, 50, or 100 Leagues 
from them? Ask them, What Straits they are 
put to, when only a little bad Weather has ſpoil- 
ed the Roads, though their Magazines be but 
four or five Leagues from them? Ask them, How 
inconvenient, in general, it is for them, when 
cannot be ſupplied, by Water, with the Things - 
they want, though Flanders be the fineſt Country 
in the World to ſubſiſt an Army in; it is ſo fruit- 
ful in Corn, fo full of good Towns, and affords 
ſo great a Quantity of Wheel-Carriage. Ask but 
theſe Queſtions, and you will be preſently con- 
vinced, how difficult it muſt be to ſubſiſt an Army 
in Catalonia, when a great Part of their Subſiſtance 
muſt be brought by Sea, and from Places fo re- 
mote 3 and the Little, the Country itſelf affords, 
muſt be fetched often-times a great Way, and 
over ſuch Mountains, as no Carriages can paſs; 
all muſt be brought by Mules, which coſt a great 
deal, and are not to be had for Money, in ſuch 
Numbers, as a very moderate Army has Occaſion 
for. In ſhort, to ſubſiſt any Army in this Coun- 
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try is very difficult; they muſt often be in great 


Danger of ſtarving, while they depend on Winds 
and Seas for their Proviſions; and to ſubſiſt a great 
one, which theſe Gentlemen would ſeem to argue 
for, is abſolutely impoſſible. 

Let us now ſee how it ſtands with France in this 
Point: Even as well as they can wiſh ; for it is 
a very ſhort Paſſage from Marſeilles . Toulon to 
Raſes and other Ports on that Side of Spain, and 


the Provinces of France, that lie neareſt to their 


own Ports, are extremely fruitful, ſo that Maga» 
Zines may be erected in them with all the Eaſe 
imaginable z and when the Winds will not let 
their Ships come out, which does not happen very 
often, they have a Reſerve in Caſe of Neceſſity, 
and can ſupply their Troops by Land, Such a 
prodigious Advantage has France over us in ma- 
king War on that Side, even upon Suppoſition of 
maintaining but a moderate Army there, that 
Mall act offenſively, and be to make great Marches 
in ſo barren a Country; and if we would ſend. a 
great one thither (not that I think any Army 
could be very great by the Time it was there) 


theſe Inconveniences would increaſe in a double 


Proportion at leaſt ; that is, ſending twice the 
Number would be attended with four Times the 
Diſadvantages, thrice the Number with ſix Times, 
and ſo on: But this is ſo plain, that I cannot 
think it needs any farther Illuſtration : Need I 


add, how hard it is to recruit the Troops in this 


Service, which, one may be ſure, finds no Vo- 
luntiers; and thoſe, the Law. would give to it, will 
of two Evils be glad to chuſe the leaſt, and, to 

prevent 
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prevent being ſent to Spain, will lift themſelves in 
any other Service. Beſides, when theſe Recruits 
are raiſed; how ſhall they be ſent ? In ſmall Num- 
bers by the Packet- boats? But how often are 
they taken? And, when they come to Lisbon, how 
: ſhall they get on to Catalonia? And, if they are 
kept till they can have an Opportunity of a Con- 
voy, how long will they be wanted, and how in- 
: ſenſibly will they moulder away, while they lie 
expecting the Time they ſo little wiſh for ? And 
is not this a bleſſed Place to puſn the War in, 
where a great Army can neither be had, nor ſub- 
- fiſted, nor recruited, without the utmoſt Difficul- 
ties, the greateſt Hazards, and perpetual Diſap- 
- pointments ? I know but one ſure Effect of ſuch 
"a War, and that is, that, were it conſtantly fed, 
it would ſoon eat up all our Men: For every 
twenty effective Men in Spain, England loſes at 
leaſt threeſcore : And our Treaſure, iſſued for that 
Service, we ſhall have Reaſon to think, ſinks in 
the fame Proportion as our Men do, if we con- 
fider the Expences of Tranſportation, and of 
Supplies ſent from hence; the Danger they go in 
from the Enemies Ships of War and Privateers 
the Exchange of Money between England and 
. Genoa; the exceſſive Price which Things will coſt, 
- that are brought there for Catalonia, by the Time 
they get thither ; the Charge we are at to get 
"Horſes for our Cavalry, which, one with another, 
coſt as much as five ſent to Flanders: A light 
View of theſe and the other neceſſary Articles, 

. beſides the ſtanding vaſt Expence of maintaining 
ſo great a Part of our Fleet in the Mediterranean, 
'F will 
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will eaſily ſhew you, that to extend this War 
would ſerve to little elſe but to exhauſt us of our 
Money as well as Men. In ſhort, both Men and 


| Money ſhrink almoſt. to nothing, when they come 


thither, in Compariſon of what they were, when 
They went from us: From all which I cannot but 
conclude, That nothing can be greater Nonſenſe, 
or rather greater Villany, than what theſe Writers, 
or thoſe that direct them, tell us upon this Head: 
For chey know all this to be true, that there is no 
Pretence for the Complaints they make of the 
War on this Side having been neglected 3 but 
that, on the Contrary, nothing can be ſo ruinous 
0 Eagland, as the Meaſures they would hurry us 
into. We cannot have a better View, with what 
a Diſadvantage we make an Offenfive War an 
Spain, than our Affairs there give us at this Time, 
hen the greateſt Advantages are loſt, through 


the utter Inability we are in to ſupport them 4 for 


we can neither ſend them timely Help, nor ſo 
much as know what it is they want. Which, by 
che Way, is another Circumſtance that ought to 
cure us af our Fondneſs for this War. The 
Freurb King can hear from thence in as few Days 
as we commonly do in Weeks ; and that regy- 
Aarly ; whereas we are always at Uncertainties. 
This we are all at preſent ſenſible of: The I- 
"patience we have for theſe four Months, and more, 
been in, to know what our Friends are doing 
there, makes every Body feel the Want we have 
of Intelligence from thoſe Parts: We know no- 
thing but what the French are pleaſed to tell us, 
who will not loſe, we may be ſure, the Opportunity 
* to 
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to impoſe upon us what they think moſt for their 
Purpoſe : Which makes it impoſſible, even for 
the New M—— to take the proper Meaſures to 
ſupport our Troops; though could we have known 
as much and as early as we would, all Relief from 
hence muſt have come too late to enable our Men 
to keep the Ground they had with ſo much Glory 
gained; and thus it muſt always be, unleſs we 
could foreſee, ſome Time before, when a Battle 
will be loſt or won, and provide accordingly; 
otherwiſe every Thing muſt come out of Time; 
while the French, in the mean While, have it in 
their Power to ſhape their Meaſures, as the Exi- 
gencies of Affairs require; of which we have 
ſeen a (melancholy Inſtance in the Support they 
have given the Duke of Anjou, when his Affairs 
ſeemed to be deſperate and paſt Remedy, They 
can hear quickly, have the Means to ſupport him 
always near, and can concert Things with 'that 
Exactneſs, as to make them all bear to a Point; 
whereas we can neither know nor do what we 
would, and the Uncertainty, our Preparations are 
unavoidably attended with, makes it impoſſible to 
depend on them, or to concert any Meaſures 
againſt fuch or fuch a Time, if they muſt walt 
the Arrival of Succours or Supplies from England 
for their Execution. In a Word, all Things con- 
wow to make Sparn the leaſt deſirable of all Places 

to puſh the War in; and one ought rather to 
wonder we have been able to maintain our Ground 
"there ſo well, than complain that more has not 
been done, or pretend I know not what Neglects 
to account for it: The Thing is fo plain, it ſpeaks 
itſelf ; 
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| itſelf; the Dutch are fo convinced of it, that they 


have never, for theſe three Vears paſt; been pre- 
vailed with to ſend any freſh Troops thither; 
England only is to be perſuaded into theſe wiſe 
Meaſures, as. if we Could not be ruined faſt 


enough. 


If you have any 2 about the Truth of any 
Thing I haye faid on this Head, I will put you 
into a Way how you may eaſily inform yourſelf; 
Get a Sight of the Accounts of the ſeveral Em- 
barkations that have been made for Spain, both 
before and ſince the Battle of Almanza, and ob- 
ſerve the Diſtance of Time between the Encamp- 
ments of the Troops to go on Board, and their 
Taking the Field in Catalonia: Inquire into the 
Numbers the Regiments conſiſted of, when they 
marched for theſe Encampments, and how ſtrong 
they were, when they joined our Army: Ask ſome 
of the Officers of the ſix Regiments that were 
broke into others, a little before the Battle of A. 
manza, how many private Men they left, when 
they came away, and ſome of them will tell you, 
that their Regiments had not above 30 Men in 


them, and ſome not ſo many. I cannot ſuppoſe 


vou will pretend theſe Inconveniences ariſe from 


any Neglect in the Admiralty, becauſe that is no 


Part of the Complaint theſe Gentlemen make, and 
you know the Sea Affairs have generally been in 
the ſame Hands which we are at preſent ſo much 
pleaſed with. If this be then a true State of this 


Matter, I can compare Men's being fond of en- 


larging the Scheme of the War in Spain, to no- 


. ching but to Shakeſpear's ſtrange Alacrity in Sinting; 


for 
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for fink we ſhall, and that — dag faſt, if the Aries 
of theſs Writers be Parded. 

But if this be the Cuſe, you will 49 Why then 
did wr at fiſt 'begin'a War in Catalonia, or have 
not long fince quitted it? This admits of a very 
eaſy Anſwer, if we look back into the Pofture 
of Affairs Air that Time, and conſider what it was 
we propoſed by making War on that Side, and 
wa wert the true Reaſons that engaged us in 

Such an Enquiry will ſhew you, it was begun 
wich the moſt promiſing Appearances in Favour 
of it, could we but fuceced in the firſt Step; and, 
though they have not anſwered our Expectations, 
yet, hen ſo good Footing was once got, we nei- 
ther cout not ought to have quitted our Ground. 
When tlie Forces, which began that War, were 
firſt embarked, it was very difficult to determine, 
at this Piſkarice, Which was moſt for the Service 
of King Carles and the Common Cauſe, to land 


in Catalonia, or attempt to give ſome Relief to 


the Dake of Savoy, which he was at that Time in 
the greateſt Want of: The Deciſion of this was 
left to the two Kings of Portugal and Spain, and 
their Miniſters, who were beſt able to judge what 
Part was beſt to take; and, after the Matter had 
been thoroughly canſidered, it was reſolved for 
Catalonia, upon the preſſing Inſtanees of King 
Charles, and the many and repeated Aſſurances 
that had been given him of the good Diſpoſitions 
of the Spaniards to declare for him, as ſoon as 


he ſhould have any firm Footing in Spain, and be 
in a Condition to protect them. For we did not 


pretend to conquer Spain, or to force a Revolt 
Vol. III. C upon 
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upon them, but to favour one, ſuppoſing them 
inclined to it; and what made the Experiment 
the more wait trying was, the deſperate Condi- 
tion of Affairs in 7/aly, which this was thought 
the likelieſt Way to give ſome Relief to, by 
obliging the French to take off a Part of that 
Weight of Troops with which the Duke of Savey 
was fo violently preſſed : Beſides, you may re- 
member, that, at the Time this War in Catalonia 
was begun, we had not the leaſt Proſpect of ma- 
king ſuch mighty Conqueſts in Flanders, which 
was every Inch of it in the French Hands; and it 
was more than any body could tell, when it would 
be otherwiſe, much leſs could they hope to ſee 
any Poſſibility of penetrating into France on that 
Side, which we have had ſince the Ramillies Cam- 
paign ſo fair a Proſpect of. Theſe Circumſtances 
of Affairs, the Appearance there was of loſing 
all in Laß, and of getting nothing in Flanders, 
made it very reaſonable for us to try the Inclina- 
tions of the Spaniards ; and, had they anſwered 
better the Aſſurances that had been given, what- 
ever Body of Troops had for once been carried 
thither, had doubtleſs been very well e to 
give. them Countenance. | 

"Theſe were the Motives, upon which the War 
was begun on that Side, and nothing but Expe+ 

rience could have convinced People, that Spain 
might not have been had for going for; eſpeci- 
ally when thoſe, who were preſumed to be the 
beſt Judges, were ſo ſure of the Succeſs z ſo that 
nothing could have juſtified our not making the 
Trial; whatever had been faid againſt it, would 
Np: | | *fT © 7 0g 
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not have been believed, while the Iriconveniences 
of this War had not yet been felt, and for that 
Reaſon could not be ſo certainly judged of. 

| Theſe were great Inducements to try what might 
be done there, and the firſt Attempt met with Suc- 
ceſs; for, the Enemy not being prepared for us, and 
the People on that Side being pretty much in our 
Intereſt, Barcelona ſoon fell into our Hands, and 
all Catalonia with it; and we gained Footing 
enough to encourage a Revolt in the other King- 
doms, but not to force one, unleſs they had been 
more diſpoſed to it themſelves; in which Point, 
nobody wants to be told, they failed: But thougli 
this Conſequence, which we hoped for from our 
Succeſs, did not follow from it, the Advantage 
we had gained was too conſidetable to be parted 
with z. for, by being Maſters of Barcelona, we kept 
up Life in our Friends, and gave a perpetual 
Alarm to our Enemies, who were, by this Situa- 
tion of ours, obliged to leſſen conſiderably theit 
Army on the Side of Portugal, which, one might 
have expected, would have turned to à better Ac- 
count than it did, and would have enabled the 
Portugueſe to have made ſome Impteſſiom on 
Spain. But that is not all, as long as we had ſucli 
a Footing, and the Enemy could not depend on 
the Inclinations of the People to the Duke of 
Anjou, which, by what they they had ſeen in Ca- 
talonia, they had Reaſon to be very apprehenſive ' 
of, they were forced to employ an Atmy; much 
ſuperior to ours, to obferve our Motions, not 
knowing to which Side we might turn ourſelves, 
or where an Inſurrection might break out in Fa. 
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vour of Thc And, beſides the. Diſtractiop, Unrai- 
neſs, and great Expenca this new War createdithe. 
Duke of eu, and his Adherents, it obliged him 
to diſcoyer his Diſtruſt of the 5 than 
he had. done before; and to ſhew, he thought 
himſelf fafe only in French Armies, as well as 
French Councils; 5 which could not but make a 
great deal of ill. Bload, though not ſo much as; 
might have been hoped for from the old Spirit of 
that Nation. Theſe, you will allow, were no, fight 
| Reaſons for. maintaining the Footing we had in 
Catalania:; much more will you think ſo, when: 
you, reflect, that this little Piece of Spain had four 
Years ago let us into a full Poſſeſſion of the Whole, 
had not a moſt fatal and. unaccountable Miſma-. 
nagement ruined, all; not to inſiſt on ſeveral other, 
good Effects, ſuch as. keeping his Holineß, and 
the other Halian Princes in Awe, who diſcovered. 
but too much,Inclination,to,a; League with; France, 
the Alarming all the Southern Coaſt of France, and 
giving Encouragement. to the Sevennois, and other 
new Converts, who had. long ſhewn they would 
ſtir, if; they, could; which created a freſh Trouble 
and Expence to the French King, by obliging, him 
to keep Troops on that Side, to no other End but 
0 obſerve the Motions of his own Subjects; and, 
in the laſt Place, had | it | ſucceeded, it is to this; 
we had owed. the Whole, of the grand Project. 
againſt Toulon. Theſe , are, ſuch Advantages, of 
the Spaniſp, Wars, as will ſufficiently juſtify, che Be- 
ginning and Pur laing of it in the Manner we have; 
done, eſpecially lince the Reduction of Minorca 
* 1 1 5 fo. ſafe and . to keep a good Squa- 
dron 
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Aron All the Fear in the Mediterranean. But cheſe 
Purpoſes are all anſwered, while we confine that 
War Within moderate Bounds, and pretend to 
keep on the Defenfive only. There is no Need of 
enlürging the Scheme of the War, which, inſtea 
of doing Service to the Common Cauſe, would 
mäké us loſe ſeveral of the Advantages we have 
by it, While it lics in 4 narrow Compaſs, and 
would endanger what we might maintain, while 
we extend ourſelves beyond our Strength, and 
graſp at more than we can hold; beſides the other 
great Intonveniences, which, I have ſhewn you, 
muſt follow the Making an offenſive War on this 
Side, which can never poſſibly ſucceed, unleſs the 
Caſtiliant were more our Friends, or more were to 
be expected from the Portupueſe., And even a 

» defenſive War, Experience has ſhewn' us, is much 
better carried on by Foreign Troops, which not 
only ſpares our Men, but faves a great deal of 
Money, and is much more convenient for the Ser- 
vice, the Paſſage being ſo much ſhorter from Va- 
ly than it is from England. And yet we all ſee, 
that, notwithſtanding the Endeavours to ſupport 
King Charles upon his late Victories, no Rein- 
forcement has yet been ſent him, even from 
thence, as feaſable as it ſeems, and as great Oc- 
caſion as he has for them; and the Reinforce- 
ment that was laſt ſent, it is known, did not ar- 
rive till the Middle of June, though it was in- 
tended and ordered, that they ſhould be there in 
January. Thus difficult it has been to maintain 
this War on the Foot it has been hitherto upon; 
and from Experience we may be ſure, thus it will 
ah . 3 be 
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be, and worſe, proportionably worſe, as we en- 
large it. And therefore I cannot think any body 
does, in Earneſt, mean more, than to do what we 
deſign, without Loſs of Time, but not to deſign 
more than is abſolutely neceſſary, or to extend the 

Compaſs of the War, f 
But they tell us, there is a Neceſſity for it, and 
that Spain is not otherwiſe to be had ? But why 
ſo ? Have they never heard in Phyſick of ſuch a 
Term as Revulſion, which teaches to remove the 
Evil from one Part, by proper Applications, not 
to the Part itſelf, but to its Oppoſite? Or, Have 
they not ſo much Mechanicks as Children can 
teach them, who, if they would throw down B, 
which is at the Top of A, and out of their Reach, 
will preſently try if they cannot pull down A: 
They know, almoſt by Inſtinct, that it is all one 
whether you pull down B. directly, or that which 
ſupports it. And it is the ſame Thing with Spain; 
if that Kingdom be ever recovered, it muſt be by 
proper Applications to France. France, all the 
World ſees, is the Support of the Puke of An- 
n; and, if this Support be forced from him, he 
will as farely tumble, as if you could pull him 
with your Hands from the Throne he has uſurped. 
Since therefore we cannot reach him, we ſhquld 
ſet ourſelyes with all our Might to pull from him 
his Support, and then he muſt fall on Courſe ; 
How near we have been ſucceeding i in this, you 
cannot want to be told. And, how it came not 
to be quite done, your Friends know withqut he- 
ing told; and, how much ſoeyer they may like 
the Reaſon of this, I am perſuaded they do nog 
much 
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much like to hear of it. And, if Spain be not 
gained this Way, one may without the Spirit of 
Prophecy foretel, it never will be gained at all. 

Read now again theſe admired Pamphlets, and 
when their general Declamations have amuſed you, 
and you begin to think there is ſomething in 
them, then turn to this true State of the Caſe, 
and the Miſt, they have caſt before you, will ya- 
niſh 3 their Harangues will leave no more Im- 
preſſion upon you, than the famous Doctor's 
Speech does upon thoſe that look into his Ser- 
mon. But, inſtead of thoſe Impreſſions, I can- 
not but think there will remain upon your Mind, 
as there does on mine, an utter Deteſtation and 
Abhorrence of the black Villany and Malice ſome 
Men have uſed to ruin the Reputation of the ableſt 
and moſt faithful Miniſters, and to hazard every 
Thing that is dear to us as Exgliſomen and Pro- 
teſtants, rather than not compaſs their awn de- 
ſtructive Ends. 

I remember; I have often thought, upon the 
late intended Invaſion of the Pretender, that it 
was on his Part a very fooliſh Enterprize ; for, 
though it might anſwer the Purpoſes of France, 
and force us to an ill Peace, it could hardly fail 
to end in the Ruin of him and his Friends. And 
I am of the ſame Opinion with Reſpe& to our 
Domeſtick Invaders, if I may uſe that Expreſſion ; 
the Publick, indeed, may ſuffer by them, as much 
as France can wiſh ; but, if it ſhould have the good 
Fortune to eſcape the Danger it is threatened with, 
the Attempt, that has been made upon it, will, I 
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perſuaded, ſooner or later bing n 
Ruin u upon themſelves, _ 


But we are both, I dare fay, ſufficiently. tired 
| for one Time, I ſhall therefore take Leave of 
you for the preſent, with Aſſurances that. you ſhall, 
in a w_ little Time, hear again from 

8 J. : 


Your moſt fat, 


\ 
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OO... Poſtſcript. 
INE theſe Papers were in the Preſs, the ill 
News is come of a Battle. loſt. in Spain, after 
the glorious Actions of Alnanara and Sarageſſa; 
two Victories ſo great in themſelves, and in the 
Conſequence of them, that they might have been 
deciſive of the War, if the Portugueſe had joined; 
which I am very forry they did not, for the Sake 
of the Common Cauſe, and even of the young 
General himſelf, ſo juſtly applauded for his fear- 
leſs Zeal both in Fighting and Speaking for the 
Service of his Country. But, though this unfor- 
tunate Battle has too much. juſtified what I have 
ſaid againſt Enlarging the Scheme of the War i in 
that Country, I ſtill hope we may be in a Condi- 
tion not much worſe than laſt Year, and able to 


continue _ in the Difenſv Mayer 1 have 
recommended, 


The 
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2 ou have here, e to the 
N Promiſe I made you in my ft, 
== the Thoughts of your humble 
Ay Scrvant, with the ſame Freedom 
yl 4 and Impartiality, upon the other 
| ro Points, relating to the Ma- 
agement of the War, which the Pamphlets have 
been fo full of ; I mean, the Fault of making 
fur, the chief Seat of the War, and the Me- 


thods 
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thods the D. of M. has uſed JR it for his 
private Intereſt, 


Fir, It is pretended, that Puſhing the War in 
Flanders, is Puſhing it in the wrong Place, France 
being covered on that Side with ſo ſtrong a Fron- 
tier. But this Accuſation will appear to have no 
more Senſe in it, than I have ſhewn you in my 
former Letter there is in Complaining, as they 
do, of our not puſhing it in Spain. To clear this 
Matter they ſhould ſhew, not how improper or in- 
convenient a Country. Flanders is to make the 
War in ; but where it could have been made bet- 
ter, or with more Succeſs : For, if they do not 
prove-this, 'they prove nothing. If it be the beſt 
Side we could have turned the main Force of our 
Arms to, though it be not ſo good as we could 
have wiſhed, there is no Pretence for finding any 
Fault upon this Head: And they, who do fo, can 
mean nothing elſe, but to condemn indirectly the 
War itſelf ; which, had it depended upon. them, 
they do in effect ſay, ſhould never have been be- 
gun, But to come nearer the Point, and to judge 
whether 'it be wrong to make Flanders the chief 
Seat of the War, we muſt compare it with what 
other Places-it could be puſhed in; and a ſhort 
Compariſon. will decide this Matter, to any Man 
of tolerable Underſtanding, if he have with it, 
what I confeſs is not common, tolerable Honeſty : 
For Integrity and Honeſty of Mind cannot pre- 
ſerve themſelves, where the violent Prejudices of 
Party and Faction have once got Poſſeſſion 
Now all the other Places, the War could have been 

puſhed 
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puſhed in, are Spain, ah, and the Rhine, The 
Firſt of theſe I have already ſhewn, till T have ti- 
red you, is impracticable: And I think Experi- 
ence has abundantly convinced us, how little it is 
to be hoped for from the other two. Beſides, an 
Experiment of the Second has been made; and, 
when the War had been removed, with incredi- 
ble Succeſs and Speed, from the Danube to the 
Rhine, and from thence to the Moſelle, the next 
Year a great Army was carried thither, to pene- 
trate France, on that which is confeſſedly the 
weakeſt Side. But how did this end? Much in- 
deed to the Honour of the General, who, by that 
glorious March, outdid himſelf z but, through the 
Diſappointments he met with, not at all to the Ad- 
vantage of the Common Cauſe : He was forced to 
return to Flanders, where the French had made his 
Preſence abſolutely neceſſary. If this had not been 
tried, theſe Gentlemen might have complained, 
though, for ſome Reaſons, I ſcarce think they 
would; but to complain now, when the Experi- 
ment has been made, is Impoſing too groſly upon 
us, : | 
Well then, what is next ? Would they have had 
the D. of M. have marched with a great Army to 
Savoy, as a proper Place to be the main Seat of 
the War? I ſhall ſhew you, by and by, it was not 
the D. of M's Fault he did not go to Tah, when 
pur Affairs there were moſt deſperate ; but ſhould 
he, when there was no Neceſſity for it, have car- 
ried Forty or Fifty Thouſand Men thither, what 
Treatment muſt he have expected from thoſe Men, 
who made his March to Bavaria ſo great a Crime, 
4 as 


as we all remember this Party did, in the Interval 
between the Actions of Schellenberg and Blenbeim. 
reh even that great unparalleled Succeſs, and all 
the glorious Conqueſts of that Lear, could not 
divert the Malice that ſome ſwelled with, or hin- 
der the Rage from breaking out, which they ho- 
d to vent with ſo much Pleaſure and Revenge. 
mention this only, to ſhew the Senſe of the 
Party, and what might have been expected from 
them, who were ſo angry at that glorious March, 
if the D. of M. had carried his Army to tay or 
Savoy, when Turin was relieved, and no prefling 


Neceſſities called for it. 


But the Mention of that Interval puts me- ih 
Mind of another Thing, which the ſame Pamph- 
lets make ſo much Noiſe about, that, I hope, 
you will pardon the Digreſſion, while I take a lit- 
tle Notice of it; and that is, the famous A# of 
Security which was the other favourite Topick 
with which the Faction pleaſed themſelves; tho? 


- the prodigious Succeſſes of that Year might eaſily 


have convinced them, ſuch Clamours would be as 
unpopular, as they were unjuſt. For, that they 
were unjuſt, every impartial Man. will be fatisfied, 
that does but examine the Fact, how that Bill came 
to be paſted. Lou remember, I am ſure, what 
a very melancholy Proſpect we had here in Eng- 
land, of Affairs in that Interval. At that Time the 
Scotch Parliament was ſitting, were very uneaſy; 
would. give no, Money, nor diſpatch any: publick 
Buſineſs, till that Act was granted them. What 
Part ſhall the Q take in this Matter ? It is the 
unanimous Opinion of her Scotch Miniſters, that 

it 
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it muſt be complied with; they cannot anſwer for 
the Quiet of the Kingdom an Hour, if it be re- 
fuſed 2 Shall an Engi Miniſter take upon him 
ſingly to adviſe the Contrary, in a Scotch Affair, 
and againſt theit Opinions, who may, be preſumed 
to be the beſt Judges of the Diſpoſition and Tem- 
per of their on People? Let us ſuppoſe he had done 
ſo, and that the Refuſal had produced any Tu- 
mults or Inſurrections in that Kingdom, where every 
body knew there had for a long Time been a 
deal of ill Blood. Without Entering further 
into this Matter, L would only ask this Queſtion ; 
What would theſe Gentlemen have ſaid in this 
Caſe;? Would it not have been loudly affirmed'to 
have been a concerted Thing to ruin us; and: that 
our Army was ſent out of the Way: on , 
that we might be the more effectually undone, and 
out of the Reach of any Succour or Nelief? 
Could the Succeſs of Blenbeim bo foreſeen? Could 
any body be ſure the Refuſal of the Bill would 
have ended in nothing worſe, than the Loſing tie 
Supply? Which does not uſe to- be thought a 
trifling Matter. Was it not of the utmoſt Conse. 
quence, in that untoward Poſture of Affairs, that 
Peace ſhould be preſerved among ourſelves? To 
be angry therefore with 'a Minifter for adviſmg, 
or not oppoſing the Royal Aſſent to this Bill, in 
ſuch Circumſtances, is both unjuſt and abſurd. 
Andy Þ think, one may be pretty ſure, what, as I 
have put the Caſe; the Faction would have faid,' 
had che: Bill been refuſed, who now ſay the Paſ. 
fing of it was ſo great a Fault, and make heavy 
—— about it; though the ſame Miniſter 
has 
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has taken the Advantage of better Times, to un- 
do what bad ones had forced him to comply with : 
And has, to the Surprize and Confuſion of his 
Enemies, extinguiſhed the unhappy Differences 
that threatened the Conſtitution and Succeſſion, 
by a perpetual Union; which he will always be 
allowed to have been the chief Adviſer and Pro- 
moter of. And; if the Truth were known, it is 
this, which is at Bottom the impardonable Crime. 


Such is the hard Fate of Britiſb Miniſters, whom. 
no Wiſdom or Abilities,” no. Juſtice or Integrity, 


no Fidelity and Zeal for their Prince and Coun- 


try,; nor the moſt happy and ſucceſsful Admini- 
ſtration, can protect from the Virulence of Fac- 


tion; which has made me often think them the 
only Slaves in this very free Nation. This has 


been the Fate of the Old M-——-rs, and ſure the 


new ones cannot hope for better Luck. 


But to return from this Digreſſion: Tou ſee, 
upon a very ſhort View, that to lay a Streſs of the 


War in Spain, Savoy, or the Rhine, is altogether 


impracticable. From whence it follows, that it 
muſt be laid in Flanders, or no where; which laſt, 


L am afraid, is what theſe Complainers would bring 
about. 
But to ſet this Matter in another Light: 17 


be ſo improper a Place to puſh the War 


in, How came all the Allies ſo readily to give 
into it? How came no Remonſtrances to have 


been made by any of them againſt it? How came 


the Dutch, who have been always thought to be 


in Haſte enough for Peace, to go into that Scheme, 


by which they are ſo 893 to obtain it? How 
came 
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came the Prince, whoſe Troops are in our Ser- 
vice, to ſend them into the Field ſo eaſy, and let 
them continue there ſo long as they do, if the 
Scene of the War is ſo wrong laid, and we are 
ſo little the nearer coming to an End of it; 
though the Service be ſo hard, and their Troops 
ſuffer ſo much in it? How comes the Emperor, 
when the Empire is ſo naked and defenſeleſs, 
and is ſo terribly threatened to be invaded by the 
French, and one Year felt their Threats in Earn- 
eſt; How comes he to ſend ſuch a Body of 
Troops to Flanders, if they could be employed 
better any where elſe ? Eſpecially when he has ſo 
good a General of his own to put at the Head of 
them; a General who has the Happineſs to be in 
Favour with the Faction, for no other Reaſon but 
becauſe he is not their own; for if he were, What 
Quarter could he expect for. adviſing to ſend 
Troops to run their Heads againſt Walls in Han- 
ders, which, they would ſay, he adviſed merely 
for his own Honour, and for the Pleaſure of be- 
ing at the Head of a Hundred Thouſand Men, 
Thus the Faction would uſe him, if he were Eng- 
%; for thus they uſe the D. for no other Rea- 
ſon in the World; and thus the French Scribblers, 
who are in the ſame Intereſt, uſe them both. I 
would recommend to you, upon this Head, a 
Monthly French Paper, called, The Clef de Cabi- 
net; which would be a better Key to the Under- 
ſtanding the Deſigns and Language of the Fac- 
tion, than all the Things they write themſelves ; 
and of more Uſe than any Thing that is writ 
*galnf them; for which Reaſon, I have many 

Times 
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Times wiſhed it tranſlated into our own Language; 


for the Benefit of the Engliſb Reader, who will be 
judging of the Affairs and Politicks of all Coun- 
tries, when he can ſpeak no Language but his 
oun, and chat obliges him blindly to follow thoſe 
blind Guides the Pamphleteers, 'who are but the 
mereenary Tools of the Party they ſerve, antl 
ſeldem know any Thing of Affairs Abroad them. 
ſelves; much leſs #re they fit Maſters to teach 
others how to Judge about them. And I could 
be glad to know, how ſuch Guides and their Fol: 
lowers come to be more competent Judges in 
What Manner the Wat ſhould be purſued, than 
our Allies are, WhO have ſe great an Intereſt in 
it; Who, by their Situation, have ſo 'much the 
Advantage of us in knowing what is done; who, 
dy klleir Nearneſs, ſee and feel what we only tall 
of at a Diſtance ; and, in ſhort, under whoſe 
Byes every Thing paſſes : And yet, notwithſtand- 
itig the ſeparate Intereſts they have, they all agree 
to ſhew us, chat, in their Opinion, the War could 
no here elſe be puſhed to ſo much Advantage 
ta the Common Cauſe, as it has been in Haners: 
Where, if we were to be on the Defenſive only, 
and do nothing but march from one ſtrong Camp 
to another, to wear out a Campaign of four 
Motiths, which, by the Help of good Manage- 
ment, may, in 2 little Time, be the Caſe; even 
then a great Army would be abſolutely neceſſary 
to cover ſo large and weak a Frontier as that of 
the Netherlands was three Years ago, when it had 
not one ſingle Town of any conſiderable Strength 
nne any Part of it. And, is it not a great 
Pity, 
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Pity a noble Army ſhould not be fuffered to con- 
tinue in Tranquility and Quiet, that is, uſeleſs 
and unactive? Ought a General to be forgiven, 
who has taken ſo much Pains to make them uſe- 
ful, by the Addition of a little more Strength, 
which could not have been employed, we are ſure, 
to any Purpoſe any where elſe, This ſingle Re- 
flexion may convince a Man how ridiculous all 
their Clamour is againſt making Flanders the chief 
Seat. of the War, where upon any Scheme the great. 
eſt Army muſt have been, though little enough 
to do nothing, had not that Addition been made 
to it, which theſe Gentlemen are ſo much offend- 
ed at. There is nothing wanting to make this 
ſingle Argument a Demonſtration, but to ſhew 
you; that this Addition to the Flanders Army could 
have been of no Service any where elſe. If they 
had not been employed here, they would either 
not have been uſed at all, or upon the Rhine; 
Now there was no Want of them to be on the 
Defenſive 3 that is plain from the Event; and 
act offenſively they could not, for one plain Rea- 
ſon 3 which is, that the 7mperial Army have no 
one Thing that is neceſſary for an offenſive War; 
they have neither Money, nor Magazines, nor 
Ammunition, nor Artillery, nor Bread- Waggons; 
and even where all theſe Things may be had; to 
how little Purpoſe is it, if they, that are to uſe 
them, cannot take the Field betimes; which is 
what is never to be hoped for on the Nine, It 
is therefore plain theſe Troops muſt have been 
perfectly uſeleſs, had they not been brought to 
Handers, where, without them, no more ebuld 
| You, III. D have 
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have been done than there has been in other 
Parts; and this, we may be ſure, was the true 
Reaſon of the Emperor's ſending ſuch a Number 
of his Troops thither as he did: He took them 
from a Place where he knew they could be of no 
Uſe; to ſend them where they might act vigorouſly 
in Conjunction with an Army which is perfectly 
well provided with all Neceſſaries, and under the 
Conduct of a General, whoſe Services the H. of 
Auſtria will always retain a grateful Senſe of, for 
having, in ſo wonderfub a: Manner, mig ay 7 art 

_ 2 
After being ſeen the judgment 2 the Allies 
in this Point, it may not be amiſs to turn to ano- 
ther View of it, and "ſee the Sentiments of our 
Enemies: upon the Queſtion, who, we ſhall find, 
haye confirmed the Opinion of our Friends. There 
is nothing they have ſhewn themſelves: ſo much 
afraid of, as of our Progreſs in Flanders ; nothing 
they have ſo much laboured to divert us from. 
What elſe ia the Meaning of the mighty Threats 
they have filled us with every Winter ſince the 
Ramillies Campaign, that they would invade the 
Empire with a powerful Army in the Spring, and 
drive King Charles out of Catalonia ? Which two 
Things they never ' threatened more than laſt 
Yeat ; and the Latter, we were, I believe, all in 
Pain for, upon their making ſo much Noiſe of 
entering Catalonia with two Armies at the fame 
Time? Lask, what they did this for ? Could it 
he for any other End; but to make us leſſen our 
Strength in Hauders, and perſuade us to detach 
n eie, and 1 . it this 
YE ere 
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were not their Meaning, why did they not exe. 
cute their Threats, when they were ſure to meet 
with ſo little Oppoſition ? Why have the Allies 
drawn the greateſt Force of the Enemy to Han- 
ders, rather than they the Strength of the Allies 
to Germany Can it be for any other Reaſon, but 
becauſe the Enemy knew they could not give ſo 
deep a Wound in one Place, as they might re- 
ceive in the other ? It is this made them with< 
draw their Troops from Spain, and make ſo many 
Detachments from the Rhine, and fetch the Duke 
of Berwick from Savey. All other Points have 
been given up to guard this one. They have 
neglected all the other Parts of the War, where 
they might have acted with Succeſs ; not to make 
a vigorous: Effort in Flanders themſelves, where; 
for ſeveral Years, they have not ſo much as pre“ 
tended to do any Thing, or to give the Allies 
a Blow, but to fence againſt thoſe they appre- 
hended from them. And is not this a plain Con- 
feſſion, they think no Ravage they can make in 
the Empire, no Attempt they can make in Spain, 
of ſo much Conſequence to them, as to ſtop the 
Progreſs the Allies are making in Hlanders? Do 
not they by this own, chat this is the Home- Puſn 
they are moſt concerned to guard againſt ? Is not 
che laſt Campaign a ſurpriſing Inſtance of this, 
in which they have ſhewn, they thought 140, ooo 
Men weil employed in doing nothing elſe but 
| hindering the Allies from doing fo much as they 
would ? Though what they did, notwithſtanding, 
all the .Qppoſition ſo vaſt an Army could make, 
ag more than the great Monarch ever did. any 
D 2 one 
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one Vear of the laſt War, or we, I fear, are like 
to do again. Go now, and believe, if you can, 
theſe Men that tell you the Scene of the War is 
ill laid, and that Flanders is not the propereſt 
Part to attack France in; after you have ſeen the 
Judgments both of Allies ara of Enemies . 
in y 
Thus far I have been e you, chat, abel 
a Place as Flanders is to puſh a War in, it is the 
beſt,- or rather only one, in which it could be 
puſhed with any tolerable Proſpect of Succeſs. 
But I ſhall now ſet this Matter in another Eight, 
and diſtinguiſn upon what I have hitherto allow- 
ed. Flanders was, indeed, a very bad Part to at- 
tack France in, it being covered with a Frontier 
that was thought impenetrable; but that Frontier 
has now great Part of it been taken, and is turned 
againſt. thoſe it has hitherto defended: And by 
this Means France lies now as open and expoſed 
on the Flanders Side, as on any other; and, in- 
deed, more. So that nothing can be wiſhed: more 
feaſible, than what remains to enable the Allies 
to penetrate into the Heart of it. Not above a 
fifth Part of the Work is now left, of what the 
Allies had upon their Hands three Tears ago. 
Flanders, J ſay, was, at the Beginning of the War, 
a very bad Part to attack France in, it was cover- 
ed with ſo ſtrong a Frontier. I will readily allow 
theſe Gentlemen this; but then I muſt tell them, 
Thar 1 it was for this Reaſon the D. of M. looked 
out for another Scene of Action, and did all that 
2 be done on his Part towards it; and, there- 
fore, When he had, in the two firſt Campaigns, 
a 0 driven 
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driven the French from Nimeguen to Namur, and 
had ſet the Dutch at Eaſe by the Reduction of 
Gelder and Limburg, and cleared the Rhine by ta- 
king Bonne, he did not the third Year content 
himſelf with walking up and down in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Holland, where there was no Proſpect 
of doing any Thing to Purpoſe ; but marched in- 
to the Heart of Germany, forced the ſtrong Paſs 
of Schellenberg before the End of June; which is 
the Key of Bavaria: And, had the Ammunition | 
and Artillery been ready, as the Duke had been 
aſſured it was, he had marched directly to Mu- 
nich, and, without the Hazard of another Battle, 
had in à Fortnight's Time not only 'extinguiſhed 
that fatal War, that threatened nothing lets than 
the Ruin 'of the whole Empire, but had gained 
the Elector alſo over to the Side of the Allies, 
who, could he have been perſuaded to make their 
Intereſt his own, might have done the greateſt 
Service to the Common Cauſe, both in Germany 
and in Flanders. But when that Point was loſt, 
and the Inability of the Germans to make a Siege 
had encouraged the Elector to break off the Trea- 
ty he had entered into, and the Sword had deci- 
ded the Fate of his Country, what Part did the 
D. of M. take next ? Not that of returning to 
Flanders ; no, he improved the reſt of that won- 
derful Campaign, to facilitate the Operations of 
the next, in a Part where France might be more 
eaſily attacked: He | paſſed the Rhine before the 
End of Auguſt, and made, or rather ſubmitted to 
the Making the Siege of Landau, by Prince Lewis, 
while he covered it: And, that the unexpected 
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Length of the Siege might. not break his Deſign, 
without waiting for the End of it he advanced 
with a Body of Troops to the Saar; ſurpriſed 
 Treves, and poſſeſſed himſelf of other proper Poſts 
for erecting Magazines, and opening the next 
Campaign with the Siege of Saar-Lewis z and, had 
that Project ſucceeded, that Campaign had pro- 
bably been the laſt. Why it did not, I need not 
tell you: You cannot but remember, that the D. 
of Ms Part was punctually performed: His Ar- 
y arrived at Treves at the Time appointed, and 
rom thence he made a bold March ts $yrk, in 
the Sight of Monſieur Villars, who thoyght fit to 
retire to a ſafe Poſt, where he could hot be at- 
tacked, and left the Country open to the Confe- 
derates, quite to Saar- Levis; of which they might 
have made the Siege, without any Oppoſition. 
all was defeated by the Failure of Prince 
Lewis, though more Pains had been taken to fix 
him to what had been agreed, than any one, that 
does not know the Thing, can believe; and che 
Duke was obliged to haſten back to Flandeys, 
where the French begun to act: Which he did 
with that Succefs, that he obliged them to raiſe 
the Siege of Liege, retook Huy, forced the Lines, 
defeated. great Part of their Army; and, Had'every 
body been as forward as his Grace on that Ooca- 
ſion, he had Anticipated no little Part of the 'Glory 
of the next Campaign, All that was done this 
Year, ih #/an#fs, »gave the Duke no great Hopes 
of doing much there the next. The Duke 'of 
Savsy, in the mean Time; was fedueed to che laſt 
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Allies to ſend two confiderable Reinforcements to 
him, but form the Deſign of marching thither 
ümſelf to his Relief. And nothing hindered his 
Going, but that the Dusch thought they ſhould be 
too much (expoſed by his Abſence ; who would 
not conſent to the Sending the 10,000 Heſſiaus to 
Savcy, but on Condition he would ftay with the 
Army in Flanders; and God was pleaſed to bleſs 
his Zeal for the Common Cauſe, by a moſt ſur- 
priſing Victory, when he had not the leaſt Hopes 
of it. For who could have expected the French 
would quit the Dyle they had been for nine or ten 
Months fortifying, to give the Allies the Oppor- 
tunity, they ſo much wanted, of a fair Engage- 
ment; which ended in the Reduction of the 
greateſt Part of the Netherlands, which, as much 
as Forgetting is in Faſhion, I doubt not, but ho- 
neſt Men will remember. 

Thus you ſee, for five Campaigns of this War, 
the D. of M— either did not act in Flanders, or 
did it out of Neceffity, and much againſt his 
Will. So ſenſible was he how difficult it muſt 
be to bring the War to a fpeedy End, when the 
chief- Weight of it lay in a Country againſt which 
France was ſo well defended. The Senſe he had 
of this made him very unwilling to end ſo great 
a Campaign as that of Ramillies, without the Re- 
duftion of Mons, which he would fain have made 
the Siege of, to frighten the French into a Peace, 
or fecure the Making a good War the next Year 
which, he foreſaw, he could not be ſure of with- 
out that Conqueſt, ſince it would be in the Power 
of the Enemy to avoid a Battle, if they pleaſed, 
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and the Confederate Army would not be big 
enough to make any great Siege, and cover Bra. 
bant at the ſame Time. This Apprehenſion made 
the D—ke of M-— earneſt for the Siege, but 
the Badneſs . of the Weather at the End of the 
Siege of Aeth made the Dutch afraid of entering 
upon ſo great an Enterprize ſo late in the Year. 
They, who know any Thing of the War, know 
this to be true, and thoſe, from whom theſe Cla- 
mours come, know a great deal more; they 
know his Grace went to the Hague himſelf ſoon 
after the Battle of Ramillies to concert with the 
States how that Victory might be improved to the 
beſt Advantage, and to. haſten the Preparations 
for it. They, I believe, could tell us, that, if 
what his Grace propoſed and preſſed for had 
been complyed with, that Campaign had been 
ſtill greater than it was, .and had enabled us to 
puſh the War in Flanders, with the like Vigour, 
the next Year 3 which, for the Reaſons I have al- 
ready hinted, was ſpent without much Action; 
the French declining to fight, and the Allies, on 
their Part, having no Inclination to it, nor Force 
enough to make a Siege without great Difficulty : 
Not that the Duke of M— himſelf was for Sit. 
ting ſtill ; but the States were ſa frightened with 
the Battle of Alnanza, and the Invaſion of Ger. 
many, that they would not let him ſtir, Thus the 
Duke could neither carry the War out of Flan- 
ders, nor act with Yigour in it; ſuch was the Fate 
of this Campaign, and the fame it muſt have been 
of al] ſucceeding ones, had nat the Duke. laid 
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Affairs in Irahy gave him, to increaſe his Army, 
by that Addition of Troops which the Emperor 
was prevailed with to ſend to him, otherwiſe there 
was nothing to be hoped for but from Battles, 
which it is very eaſy for the Enemy to avoid in 
Flanders ; and, when they can be attacked, it is 
with more Hazard than the States care to run ſo 
near Home, eſpecially conſidering, that the little 
Work our Allies give the French upon the Rhine, 
and in Savoy, leave them at Liberty to bring what 
Numbers they pleaſe againſt the Flanders Army. 
There was no poſſible Way of overcoming this 
Difficulty, but that which the Duke took to pro- 
cure a Body of Troops to join him from the 
Rhine; where, I have already ſhewn you, they 
would have been of no Uſe at all. 

It is to this we owe all the Succeſſes we have had 
in Flanders for theſe three laſt Campaigns, in which, 
through the indefatigable Care and Diligence of my 
Lord M. and the perfect good Agreement between 
him and Prince Eugene, Things have been done, 
that Poſterity will wonder at; the Frontier, that 
was thought impenetrable, is not only broken into, 
but thorough z the Work of half an Age has been 
undone; Places have been taken, upon which an 
infinite. Treaſure has been ſpent ; and the Enemy 
have been reduced ſo low, after all the Advan- 
tages with which they began this War, that, had 
our Engineers been at all equal to our Generals, 
the Allies had been now upon the Same; which 
would have left the French no Room to doubt, 
whether. they ſnould give them: the Peace they de- 
manded, or not. But we ſee but half the Ad- 
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vantage the Allies had in acting offenſively in 
Flanders, if we conſider only the Succeſſes of our 
Arms on that Side, The Vigour, with which they 
acted here, was, at the ſame Time, the Saving of 
all the weak Parts of the Alliance from the Dan- 
gers they would otherwiſe have been expoſed to. 
Had the Allies been upon the Defenſive only in 
Flanders, the French would not have been content 
to be ſo in the other Seats of the War. We 
may remember they began the Ramithes Cam- 
paign offenſively in all Parts at che ſame Time; 
and they would have been at Liberty ever ſince to 
do the fame in other Places, had not the Vigour 
with which the War was pufhed in Flanders, and 
the near Danger with which that threatened them, 
made them weaken themſelves every where elſe to 
guard this ſingle Point, and yet to very little 
Purpoſe; as you will eaſily be convinced, if you 
run over in your Thoughts the many and great 
Sieges we have made in the Sight of the Enemy, 
and in Defiance of ſuch vaſt Numbers, who think 
it Work enough to make Intrenchments to cover 
themſelves, while we are taking cheir Towns; 
and every Step we advance is ſo ſenſible to them, 
that they dare not give the leaſt Room for it, by 
attempting either to raiſe the Siege, or make a 
Diverſion ; ſo weak and tender is France become 
on this Side, where, a few Years ago, it was fo 
ſtrong, that all Attempts againſt it ſeemed to be 
vain, I believe, I may no take for granted, yon 
have heard enough upon this Head; the State of 
which ftands thus: Flanders was indeed at firſt a 
very bad Place to puſn the War. in, but there was 
0 a Ne- 
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a Neceflicy for it it was the only Place where 
was a Poſſibility of doing any Thing 3 and; as 
bad u Place as it was, it is now, by the fuccelsful 
Conduct of this War, become à very good one; 
the Succeſs on this Side has Taved all the weak 
Parts of the Alliance; it drew. the Troops of 
Frauce out of Sum from whence no Forces ſent 
thither could ever have driven them; it has 
obliged them to be on the Defenſive in Se, ot 
rather to leave Daupbim or Provence without De- 
fence, if our Friends on that Side would do What 
we expect from them; it has preferved that great 
but languid Body, the Empire, from the dreadful 
Ravages it has been yearly threatened with; it 
has reduced their Armies to ſubſiſt upon their on 
Country, a Thing new to France, and has turned 
all their Thoughts of invading others to defend 
themſelves; it has driven them from Poſt to Poſt, 
and, in Spire of all the Oppoſition the united 
Force of Fance could make, has taken whole Pro- 
vinces from them : Nothing but Arras is wanting 
to the Allies, to oblige them to retire within 'their 
inmoſt Circle, beyond Which all would be open to 
us!: In ſhort, it tas driven them to the Extremity 
of Danger, and, had not ſome new Appeurandes 
made them hope the Face of the War would no 
at laſt change, it is pretty certain, tie Invincible 
Louis would not have hazarded the Sufrty of this 
wn Kingdoms by further Efforts to ſupport the 
Uſurpation of his Grandſon. — 1 2979. 
This Point is the Flanders War "brought to by 
the ſurpriling Conduct of the Man, whom the 
Naction is ſo angry with z und one is tempted to 
On ſuſpect 
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ſuſpect this is his great Crime: What elſe can 
mean ſo much Clamour, againſt Puſhing the War 
on that Side, when we are upon the Point of en- 
tering France, which true Britons have ſo long 
wiſhed for, and that from Men, who made no 
Noiſe at all, but, on the contrary, highly approved, 
as may ſhewn under their own Hands, the Ma- 
nagement of the War, and the Conduct of the 
General, when there were little Hopes of his ma- 
king his Way through ſo many Difficulties, * 
have ſince ſo happily been overcome. 

But, whatever be the true Reaſon chat has 
brought the Duke of MT under the Diſpleaſure 
of theſe Gentlemen, the pretended one is chiefly 
this, that he has unneceſſarily prolonged the War 
for his private Intereſt, -a Calumny which you 
will, I dare ſay, conclude to be very groundleſs, 
from what I have already ſaid, But becauſe this 
is the capital Accuſation, and it is natural for 
People, when they grow weary of a War, to give 
into any Surmiſes of this Kind, be they never ſo 
ill grounded ; I ſhall ſhew you the vile Ingratitude 
and Impudence of theſe Men, in ſuch a Manner, 
as will, I hope, abundantly convince you, the 
moſt implacable Malice could have invented no- 
thing more ſtupidly ridiculous, than to accuſe him 
of prolonging the War, who has more Reaſon 
than any Body to wiſh a good End to it, and has 
done more towards it, than his beſt Friends could 
ever hope for. 

' Now, if there were any Truth in this Acculaioa; 
and the D. of M had unneceſſarily prolonged the 
War, it muſt be cither in the Quality of General, 
Bel or 
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or as he is her Majeſty's Plenipotentiary. To 
judge therefore rightly of this Matter, we muſt 
ſee how he has behaved himſelf in each of theſe 
Capacities: And Firſt, as he is General. If he 
has offended in this Quality, he has the Happineſs 
to offend with good Company; with Prince Eu- 
gene, and with the Deputies of the States, whoſe 
Conſent is neceſſary in all the Operations of the 
War. If therefore there be any Blame in the 
Management of that, it muſt not all lie upon the 
D. of M. unleſs it appear that he has hindered the 
good Meaſures they would have taken, or forced 
upon them his own ill ones. But neither of theſe, 
I think, are ſo much as pretended; nor, I ſup- 
poſe, will be. I cannot hear there have ever been any 
Differences between the Duke and the Prince, not 
ſo much as in their Opinions about any one En- 
terprize : Nobody has obſerved any Coldneſs or 
Reſervedneſs between them, or any other the leaſt 
Sign of Miſunderſtanding. But, on the contrary, 
it is notorious to all the World, that they act with 
the moſt perfect Harmony, and with the greateſt 
mutual Eſteem of each other; without any Marks 
of Jealouſy, without the leaſt Suſpicion of Envy, 
or of having any ſeparate Ends or Aims, to 
eclipſe the Glory of one another, or advance 
their own. The Friendſhip is fo great, the Agree- 
ment between them is ſo intire, the Intimacy and 
Secrecy they concert with, is ſo wonderful, that 
the Armies under them enjoy all the Advantages 
they can have from the Command of two great 
Generals; without any of the Inconveniencies that 
one would think thoſe Ad vantages muſt unavoid- 
wil ably 
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ably be attended ' with. They are to all Purpoſes 
hut one Army, and under one General; there is 
no. Sign of more than one, the Unity between the 
Twa is ſo perfect. If then there be any Fault in 
the Conduct of the War, for theſe Three laſt 
Years, the Prince muſt come in for his Share-; 
they muſt both be abſolved, ar bath condemned; 
or eſſe theſe Gentlemen have fame ſtrange Rules 
of Judging hy, which I am yet to learn. Bur let 
us ſee Whether it will mend their Cauſe, to conſis 
der the Part the Deputies of the States havo in 
theſe Matters: If they agreed with the Duke in 
the Meaſures that have been taken, can he bo jn 
Fault, apd not they ? Or have we heard they have 
ever differed fram him, in oppaling any Thing that 
wauld-tend to prolong the War? Have they deſired 
the Army might take the Field fancr than he would 
have them, or continue in it longer? Have they 
preſſed any hraye and bold Undertaking, that he 
has deelined? Has he been againſt Fighting, when 
they were for it? Have they been for making 
gieges of Towns, that were more advanced within 
the Enemies Frontier, and leaving thoſe that have 
heen befieged, behind them, to fall of themſelves 7 
Or have they been for penetrating into France, 
without mak ing any Sieges at all ? If any Thing 
of this Kind could be made appear, that would 
be a Diſcovary indeed. But, depend:upon it, they 
have never propoſed any ont Thing that would 
pulh on the War, which he has been againſt « But, 
on the contrary, his Hands haue been often tied, 
when he was impatient to he doing ſomething 
Prave and enterpriſing. But I had rather leave 
er his 
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his Grace without Defence, than pretend to do 
him Juſtice, by entering into Things he thinks fit 
to make a Secret of; the End of the War will be 
Time enough for that. In the mean While one 
may be ſure, by all one has ever heard of Depu- 
ties, that they are ſomething like Socrates's Geni- 
us, which never put him upon doing any Thing; its 
whole Buſineſs was to check him, when he ſeem- 
ed to be too forward. If therefore one would do 
the Duke Juſtice, the Vigour, that has been uſed 
in puſhing the War, ſhould be imputed to him; 
and that there has not been more done, to the 
Reſtraints he has been always under; always, but 
one Campaign, that of Blenbeim, in which he has 
ſhewn what he would do, were he left to himfelf, 
Had he a . for a lingering War, nothing was 
ſo eaſy; he needed only not have fought that 
Battle, and me War might have laſted there long 
enough, which that Day ended at a Blow. 

In one Senſe, indeed, I am willing to allow he 
has prolonged the War, that, without him, muſt 
have ended long ago in an ill Peace; which he 
has hindered our Coming to, ſo ſoon as ſame ſeem 
to wiſh we had : And this may ſome Time or other 
be made his Crime. In Truth, his Conduct the 
whole War has been one conſtant Endeavour to 
hinder its Ending ill ſo ſoon as it might, and muſt 
have done otherwiſe. This made him fo earneſt 
to fight the French, as we all know he was, the 


firſt Campaign, when he thought he had them at 


a great Advantage: This made him take fo much 
Pains to bring them to an Engagement the ſe- 


6—— "Inns he ftole a March, and 
paſſed 
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paſſed a River, and got between their Army and 
their Lines: This made him march to Bavaria 
the Third, and to the Moſelle the Fourth: This 
made him endeavour: to go to 1taly the Fifth, to 
prevent the Ruin of the D. of Save), and the Loſs 
of All on that Side: This made him the Sixth ſo 
importunate with the States, for near two Months 
together, to march from the Camp of Meldert, 
and after that to try to fall upon the French Army 
at Seneff : This made him the Seventh paſs the 
Schelde, and fight the Battle of Oudenarde; with- 
out which all Flanders muſt have been loſt; and 
afterwards. make the Siege of Liſe, which was 
the moſt ſenſible Part France could be wounded 
in; and begin in December the Siege of Gand, 
which had it been left in French Hands, the Al- 
lies, inſtead of doing any Thing : thetnſelyes, the 
next Campaign, muſt have ſeen Liſle and Menin 
taken from them, without a Poſſibility of Reliey- 
ing them. This made him the next Year, when 
he could not fight the French, ſurpriſe them with 
the Siege of Tournay, when they expected nothing 
leſs, and take ſo much Care that the: reſt of the 
Campaign might not be loſt. With this View 
he endeavoured to ſurpriſe St. Guilain; and that 
failing, by the Time the Garriſon of Tournay 
marched out, he had paſſed the Lines of Mons; 
After which he fought the great Battle of Taniers; 
in which the Enemy were ſo defeated, that they, 
who had hazarded a Battle to prevent the Siege of 
Mons, did not dare to venture any Thing for the 
Relief of it; towards which they did not make 
the leaſt Step, though the Allies had neither River 
nor 
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nor Intrenchment to cover them. Laſtly, it 
was this made him begin the laſt Campaign ſix 
Weeks ſooner than the Enemy were able to take 
the Field; which gave him Poſſeſſion of their 
Lines, and ſoon after of Doway ; and, had that 
Siege been ended in the Time propoſed, Arras 

had met with the ſame Fate ; which, however, 
was in great Meaſure compenſated by the Reduc- 
tion of Bethune, St. Venant, and Aire: Which laſt 
Place, though ſome may think it a ſlight Con- 
queſt, the French, who knew beſt the Importance 
of their own Places, thought it ſo great an Enter- 

prize, that they could not believe the Allies would 
venture on it; and, when it was taken, they own- 
ed it opened to them a Paſſage to the Soame ; 

and, without much Skill in military Matters, a 
Man cannot look upon a Map, and not fee, that, 
beſides the Command of all the Lys, which is a 
vaſt Advantage for erecting Magazines againſt 
another Year, it gives the Allies a great Front, 
which will make it much more difficult for the 
French to ſtop their Progreſs on that Side, when 
they are not confined to one Way only of ad- 
vancing to their remaining Frontier, as they 
would have been, had the Campaign ended with- 
out Aire. | 
Theſe have been the Endeavours and Steps the 
D. of M. has made this War, which have all con- 
tributed to prolong it in one Senſe, as they have 
kept the Allies in Heart, and ſet them above the 
mean Conditions of an ill Peace; which they 
muſt have long ſince have ſubmitted to, had ei- 
ther the Emperor or the Duke of Savoy been ru- 
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ined, or had the Enemy gained any conſiderable 


Advantage in Flanders ; or if our Inaction there 


had left the Enemy at, Liberty to act offenſively in 


other Parts. All Which has been prevented by 


the Conduct of the Duke of M. as you cannot 


but ſee in what I have already ſaid, except that 


which reſpects the Duke of Savoy; in the ſaving 
him, you may be apt to think, the D. of M. 


could haye no Part. But not to tell you, he made 
all the Uſe he could of the Queen's Intereſt to 


ſupport Prince Eugene at the Imperial Court, 


Where, at that Time, he had his Enemies, nor to 


mention the Supplies he procured him from Eng- 


| Land; if you look back five or fix Years, you will 
find the Duke made, in the Depth of Winter, a 


Journey to Berlin, which obtained, from the King 
of Prufſia, a Succour of 8000 Men for Jah, 


Which had been often and abſolutely refuſed to 


the Imperial Court; and, the Applications of the 


- Miniſters of England and Holland had been made 
to as little Purpoſe, Theſe were the Troops that, 


as, we all know, enabled Prince Eugene to make 
a Stand ; and two Years after, the fame Zeal for 
the Common Cauſe. procured for Italy two more 
Reinforcements ; a leſſer of Palatines, and another 
of 10,000 Heſſians ; which laſt is, in fo particular 
a Manner, owing to the Duke, that, after they had 


not only been agreed for, but had actually began 


their March, they had been diverted from this 
Service, and employed on the Rhine, had not he 
perſiſted for their being ſent to Laß, where ſome 


were inclined to think, they would not be want- 
ed, upon the Turn that the Battle of Ramillies 


would 
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would probably give to Affairs. But the Event 
thewed how right the Duke judged : Nothing 
could have ſaved Turin but a Battle, and without 
thoſe, Troops a Battle had been impoſſible, which 
was difficult enough with them, And now I be- 
lieve you will allow, I have, Reaſon to put the Me- 
_ thods that were taken to prevent the Ruin of the 
| Duke of Savoy, among the Ways the D. of M. 
has taken to prevent an ill Peace: To which I 
ought to add another, which was as ſtrange an 
Action in him, as any of the reſt; and that Was 
Bis Journey to Saxony, to perſuade the King of 
Sweden not to diſturb the Allies by the Jealouſy 
his Stay in Saxony gave. the Emperor, What a 
very ill Influence his Stay there had on the Com- 
mon Cauſe, we all know: How far that Journey 


, contributed to remove it, T am not enough in the 


Secret to know z but it is certain, he did from 


that Time give no freſh Jealouſies by making any 
new Demande but, on the contrary, receded from 
_ ſeveral Points, and ſet himſelf in Earneſt to ma- 
king the neceſſary Diſpoſitions for quitting Saxony; 
Which he did at the End of the Summer, as ſoon 
, as ever the Treaty, between him and the Emperor, 
was ſigned ; which put an End to the Fears the 
Allies had been fo long under, and enabled both 
King Auguſtus and the Emperor to ſend Troops 
to the Support of the Common Cauſe, inſtead of 
drawing any from it; which had the King of 
Sweden not removed, they muſt have done. Now 
© What Part the D. of A. had in this, I cannot pre- 


tend to affirm ; but I believe I may venture to 


lay, that, had fome others done what he did, they 


8 would 
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vould have made no Difficulty to give theſe Men 
. all the Merit, who are ſo unwilling to allow any 
Thing to the D. of M. 


Now, if this be Prolonging the War, the D. of 
M. 1s certainly guilty in a very high Degree : For 
all this he has done, we are ſure, and more ; be- 


| ſides a great deal of Management and Negotia- 
tion, which is yet a Secret to us. But thus much 
is open and above-board : And if his Accuſers do 


not mean an ill Peace, and Prolonging the War 


to hinder it, I cannot imagine what they would 


pretend. I always thought to take all Opportu- 
nities of acting offenſively, in an offenſive War, 


had been the right Management, and the moſt 


natural Way to put a good End to it. I ne- 


ver could have ſuſpected, that great Armies, long 


Campaigns, ſurprizing Marches, glorious Battles, 


and important Sieges, had been the Way to pro- 


long the War, if theſe Gentlemen had not told 


us ſo. By what they find Fault with, you may 
ſee what it is they like, and which Way they would 


have a General take to end a War, They would, 
it ſeems, have him manage his Troops tenderly 
and frugally ; take Care how he takes the Field 


too ſoon, for Fear of ill Accidents ; inſtead of 


drawing them out in, April, keep them in their 
Quarters till June; and, becauſe the latter Seaſon 
is uſually wet, let them leave the Field before the 
September Rains overtake them : To keep Men in 


the Field, till November or December, is the Ruin 


of an Army. They would have him make no 


ao Sieges of Towns that are well fortified, for that 


is 2 Men run their Heads againſt Walls: 
f Fight 
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Fight no Battles, but when you are ſure of Vic- 
tory ;; that is, never fight at all, much leſs fatigue 
the poor Men with great and continual Marches 
to look out for the Enemy, to force. their Camp, 
to attack an Intrenchment, or paſs a River in 
their Sight : Theſe are hazardous Things, and can- 
not be done but at great Diſadyantage : Such At- 
tempts have often miſcarried, except this War; 
and, when they ſucceed, Armies often ſuffer very 
much: Though it muſt be confeſſed, indeed, the 
D. of M. has been very fortunate, in paſſing ſo 
many Rivers and Lines with ſo little Loſs. But 
Things are not the more reaſonable, becauſe a 
Man has Luck; and, therefore, he is juſtly to be 
blamed for them; for he could not be ſure he 
ſhould ſucceed. In ſhort, a General ſhould al- 
ways favour his Men, never make unmerciful 
Night-Marches; though the Duke, indeed, has 
practiſed them with ſtrange good Fortnne, upon 
a great many Occaſions. Never march above 
three Leagues at a Time, that the Enemy, know- 
ing your Rule, may never be ſurprized; for, by 
your long Marches, your own Army, and the 
Enemy's too, ſuffer extremely, eſpecially in warm 
Weather, when Men and Officers are, for Want 
of their Baggage, forced to be without the ne- 
ceſſary Refreſhments. Laſtly, Avoid, of all Things, 
marching in wet Weather, which tires the Men 
ſtrangely : And, for that Reaſon, when you are 
in a good Camp, never leave it without conſult- 
ing the Glaſs : Wait till it be ſertled Fair, and 
then a moderate March can do the Men no Hurt, 
but rather Good, Theſe, by the Rule of Con- 
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traries, ſeem zo be the Methods by which theſe 
Gentlemen think the War ought to have been 
managed. Theſe are the old military Maxims, * 
which are evidently good for an Army; and it is 
impoſſible, in their Opinion, a General can re- 
cede from them ſo much as the D. of M. has 
done, but for his private Intereſt, and with a De- 
980 to prolong the War, Aud it moſt be con. 
feſſed, if the Generals of both Sides were. agreed 
to follow theſe Maxims, an Army would have a 
good Time of it, be a fine Army, brave complete 
veteran Troops : The Men and Officers would' un- 
derſtand their Bulfineſs; and we ſhould not have 
or of vis Ut! 24 Sd... 230 Stat, DAE 437 1.1 51 16h 
our Regiments filled with ſo mary raw unexpe- 
rienced Creatures as are now in them: Beſides, 
ſo few Recruits, would be wanted, that they might 
be all picked Men, and raiſed without any Grie- 
vance to the Country. I fancy, if the Govern- 
ment were of the Mind of theſe Gentlemen, and' 
thought this the likelieſt Way to put a good End 
to the War, there might be Generals enow found, 
who would be very careful and exact to execute 
them ; which, it is certain, the Duke of M. never 
has been, nor ever will be. And, therefore, if 
that be a Crime, it is high Time he ſhould be 
— 5 | 13545574 BF 4 » $4" } as © 1616110 
removed : But, if this be a ſure Way to prolong 
the War, without a Poſſibility of ever coming, t 
a; good Peace, as I and all others, who are not in 
the Secret of the Faction, muſt needs think it is; 
then the Way, the Duke of M. has taken chu 
be the true Way to end the War by ſuch a Peace; 
as will, beft anſwer our Deſign in going into it ; 
and conſequently their Inſinuations againſt the 
| . Conduct 
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Conduct of the Duke of M. as if he had a Mind 
to prolong the War, are ridiculous and ſcanda- 
louſly falſe; and honeſt Men muſt always think 
Ee ſo, till they ſhew that more might have been 
done, or that the Reaſon, it was not done, pro- 
ceeded from his own Fault, and not from the 
Want of any neceſſary Conſent in others: Or 
that he perſuaded, thoſe, who act in Conjunction 
"i him, to go againſt their own Judgments, in- 
N wrong Things of his own Propoſing. But 
beg theſe Gentlemen to diſtinguiſh between 
leg by Things before they are done, and ma- 
king Judgments of them afterwards. There is 
nothing ſo eaſy as to be wiſe when it is too late; 
but the true Wiſdom is to know, which is the 
moſt reaſonable Part to take, while the Event is 
future, and in the Dark, and the Mind muſt de- 
termine itſelf according to what then ſeems moſt 
probable ; when no Certainty. can be had, and 
Probabilities only are within its Reach and, 
therefore, if they can ſay any Thing to the Pur- 
poſe, they muſt ſhew, that the Duke of M. and 
Prince E. and the Deputies of the States, and 
ſuch other Perſons as they think fit to conſult with, 
as well qualified as they are ſuppoſed to be to judge 
of military Operations, have not always choſen 
that Side of the Queſtion, which, upon the Whale, 
as not reaſonable. 

Arlus, indeed, the Writer, I mean, of the Se- 
cret Hi tory, who, I have Reaſon to think, is abler 
at asking Queſtions, than he is at anſwering them, 
puts in here, and with great Seriouſneſs asks, if 
ome Counter-Sleps have not been made, for Fear 
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our repeated Succeſſes ſhould put too quick an 
End to the War; and, that he may not ſeem to 
ſuſpect this without Grounds, he defires to know, 
If laſt Year's bloody Battle was ſo well cancerted, as 
it might have been; and if there was an abſolute 
Neceſſity to ſtay twwo Days, within Sight of the Ene- 
my, for a few Troops, that never engaged when they 
came, and give them ſo much Time to throw up ſuch 
unequal Fortreſſes before we attacked them ? I Iit- 
tle thought to have ſeen the Battle of Taniers in- 
ſtanced for a  Counter-Step deſigned to hinder the 
Effect of our former Succeſſes, when it was itſelf 
fo great an one; but it ſhews the Abſurdity of 
their Cauſe, when Victory itſelf is made a Crime; ; 
and they attempt to prove a General deſigns to 
prolong the War, becauſe he has endeavoured to 
force the Enemy to put an End to it by a new 
Defeat. This is a ſtrange Way of Arguing in- 
deed, peculiar to the Cauſe, and its worthy De, 
fenders. It is a known Saying, Victoriæ ratio non 
redditur; but, it ſeems, it now muſt not be al- 
lowed. A General has been often called to give 
an Account how he came to loſe a Battle but to 
be accountable for winning one is ſomething new 3 
and, if Victories had not been ſo common, we 
ſhould hardly have been ſo difficult: We ſhould 
have underſtood the Value of a fingle Vidory, 
and been thankful for it; but the Number, it 
ſeems, has made us ſo nice, that we had ra- 
ther not have them, if they are not juſt to our 
Minds; if they are not of as much Conſe- 
quence as Blenheim, or as cheap as Ramillies or 
Oudenarde. I would de glad to know, if ever 


any 
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any one French Writer treated the Battle of Lan- 
den with that Contempt that theſe Gentlemen 
do that of Taniers; or thought the Fighting 
it a Crime in the General, becauſe it was dear 
bought, and had little other Conſequenee but the 
gaining what Arlus calls' unprofitable Honour. On 
the contrary, never Victory was ſo much magni- 
fied ; the Tongues and Pens of that Nation were 
for many Years full of nothing elſe ; and yet thoſe 
who were at that Battle will tell you, that the 
French did not only loſe as many Men as the Con- 
federates, but double or treble their Number; 
and the Allies recovered that Defeat ſo ſoon, that, 
in ſix Weeks Time, they had a. better Army 

than before the Battle ; and all the Uſe, the French 

made of their Victory, was to take Charleroy, 
though the Battle was fought in June ; a Conqueſt - 
one may eaſily ſuppoſe they might have made, 
without the Purchaſe of ſo dear a Victory; as 
they made thoſe of Mons and Namur, Places of 
much more Importance. Now let us ſee whether 
the Victory of Taniers be, on any Account, infe- 
rior to that of Landen. That it exceeded it in 
Honour, Arlus himſelf allows, for he grants, bat, 
in all the Wars of immemorial Time, there never was 
a Batile fought, where mortal Men gained ſuch im- 
mortal Honour : And whether he will allow it or 
not, it is as certain, it was more valuable alſo in 
its Conſequence, and the Advantage the Common 
Cauſe reaped from it; for Mons was evidently a 
greater Conqueſt in itſelf, and of more Uſe to us, 
when Brabant had no other Cover, than Charleroy 
could be to them; beſides, Charlerpy might have 
| — 


- 
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been: had without, Landen, but Mons could not have 
been had without, Toxicrs.z and, though that Battle 
was not- fought: till the laſt of Augys, Mons had 
not been the only Fruits of it, if the Weather 
would have permitted the Aa to keep, che Field 
longer-z..and;the Succeſs, of the Siege wWas a. plain 
Diſcovery. that the Laſs of the Enemy was not 
oply, as Great. a, that, of; the, Allies, but greater 
much. Why elſe. ſhguld. they venture a Battle to 
prevent the, Siege, and yet not move a Step to diſ- 
turb it, when. it / was formed Is not this a, Con- 
feſſion, that they, ho thought themſelyes a Match 
for our Army before the Battle, did not think fo 
after} it, thqugh ſo. many Troops were employed 
and weakened in the Siege ? Did they not ſpend 
the Time, the Allies were making the Siege, in 
Throwing up Lines, and Drawing all the Troops 
together that polhibly they could? And was not 
the Duke of, Berwick, ſent for Poſt from Dau- 
phine, 10 join with Mareſchal Boufiers in the Com. 
mand- of them ? What, I would fain know, was A 
all this for? Why ſuch ſtrong Lines, ſo vaſt an 
Army, ſo many Generals, ſo much Concern, in 
the Middle of 'Ofober, when the Ways were im- 
paſſable, and the Confederate Army was intirely 
ruined by their Victory ? If their Loſs was fo une- 
qual, as Alus thinks it was, the French might have 
done what they wauld; they might not only have 
lain ſtill, in great Tranquillity, without any Ap- 
prehenſion of being diſturbed by the Allies, but 
might have advanced to them, given them Bat- 
tle, and not only ſaved Mons, but ruined their 
Army, if they were ſo much ſuperior to them, 
N | ok 
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as their Wiiters would make the World believe. 
Büt, if we will allow the French to be better Jud. 
ges of rheſs Matters than our Paper-Politicians, 
the Bilk erence, that was made by the Battle be- 
tween the tuo Armies; was to their Difadvantage 
intirely; and the Itnpreſſion, which the Loſs of 
that Battle gave them, made them - think” them 
ehe never fafe; a8 if nöithet Weather; nor In- 
trenehments, nor Numbers, could: effectunlly ſtop! 
the Progreſs'of this Vieoti6us Artiy, though S's 
ned by three Sieges, and a' Battle equal to three 
more. They level plainly, by all their Motions- 
they thought nothing” ittipoMMble to ſuch an Army 
that could beat 100,000 Men; the beſt Troops of 
France, throngh' ſich Intrenchments, or, in tlie 
Language of the learned Arlus, through 1 1. 


6h Fortriſſes. 
This ſhott Account, I am perſuaded, will 4. 


tisfy you, that the Battle of Taniers was more glo- 
riSis in itſelf than that of Landen, more advanta- 
== S in its Conſequences, more neceſſary to · be 
ught, and that it turned the Scale more in Fa- 
your of the Conquerors. Why then muſt it be 
treated in fo cold a Manner; nay, cenſured and 
condemned; while the Freneb think Landen an 
eternal Honour to that Nation: And that they 
cati never do too much Honour to him who 
gained it? Why cannot they, who love to imi- 
tate their dear Friends the French in their Go- 
vetnment and Politicks, learn a little from them 
How to valve a viftorious General, and the Battles 
he has won for them? The French have made 
ccc Wars for many Years, and can recount 
the 
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the Names of many great in Arms; and yet are 
always ready: to do Juſtice to every new Name 
that brings, by his Fortune and Conduct, freſh 
Glory to their Nation: But we, God knows, 
have but one to boaſt of, that has, by his Succeſs, 
done much Honour to his Country; and him we 
are weary of. We were once ſo wonderfully 
grateful, that the happy Conduct of one Cam- 
paign was thought, or ſaid at leaſt, to be Re- 
the Honour of our Arms; but now the 
Gaining, of a. Victory, one would think, were Re- 
ceiving a Diſgrace. How muſt Boufflers, and Tal- 
lard, and Villeroy, and Vendoſme, and Villars, and 
the reſt of the French Generals, who have been 
unfortunate this War, bleſs themſelves, that they 
are not Engliſhmen, when they ſee the Man, who 
has beat them round, treated in this injurious 
Manner in his own Country, after ſuch Services, 
as the reſt of the World never think they can do 
him too much Honour for? What Uſage muſt 
this General have expected, had he loſt — Battles 
he has won; had he, in any ſingle Inſtance, been 
unfortunate; had but one ill Day ſucceeded the 
many glorious ones he has ſhined in? If fo ſevere 
an Account be demanded of Taniers won, what a 
Reckoning would there have been, had that Battle 
turned againſt him? What can be more unjuſt 
than to impute, to a Deſign of prolonging the 
War, a Battle which was fought for no other End, 
but that the War might not be needleſsly pro- 
longed ? A Battle, without which the reſt of 
that Campaign muſt have been ſpent without Ac- 
tion, and perhaps this laſt alſp ? F or we could not 
have 
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have carried our Arms into the Artois, while Bra- 
bunt was ſo much expoſed, as it was before the 
Taking of Mons ; which would conſequently have 
' thruſt the Work of this Year one Campaign at 
leaſt backwarder. But if the Neceſſity, the Glo- 
ry, and Advantage of this Victory, cannot keep 
off theſe Examiners, you may be well aſſured it 
will bear Examination : I have heard a good deal 
of it, and, by all I can find, there never was a 
Battle for which there was a more unanimous 
Concurrence of all Parties, than there was here. 
And the Delay, that happened, was not only to 
wait for a few Troops, but for Bread, which Men, 
who had been continually marching for ſeven Days 
together, were not very fit to fight without; be- 
ſides, the Troops, they ſtayed for, were not a 
few, and there was a great Number of Officers 
with them ; and it is moſt ridiculous to fancy 
Troops were not worth ſtaying for, becauſe they 
did not engage. At that Rate, all Corps de Re- 
ſerve are very fooliſh and unneceſſary Things. 
Might there not have been an Occaſion for 
Troops, becauſe there was not ? Or is it no En- 
couragement to Men that do engage, to know 
there are others ready to ſuſtain them upon Oc- 
caſion ? But it is endleſs to argue with the real or 
affected Ignorance of theſe Men: It is no great 
Compliment to our Generals to ſuppoſe they un- 
derſtand their Buſineſs; and we ought always to 
preſume they concert their Matters well, unleſs we 
are ſure of the Contrary 3 which we may eaſily 
believe neither theſe Writers nor their Maſters 
are in the Caſe before us; ſince they were nei- 

ther 
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ther. at the Conſultatians of our, Generals. them. 
ſolves, nor pretend to any. Son Pe frre Meh 
thoſe chat Mete. And, therefore, to in dinuate, f 
they did. got conſider Things ſo, maturely as che 
,#hould, 2 done, is extreme innere ; Thoſe 
- unequal. Fortreſſzs, indeed, which, the Enemy bad 
.i thrown, up, were, I.have. heard, more and J. great- 
er than, they were, thought to be: Our General 
» knew, they were Entrenching; but neither be- 
lieved ſa much Work could have been done in ſo 
little Time, nor that the Fears of the Enemy could 
make them, think ſo much, was , neceſſary. But 
this ſerved only to. render, the Victory more glo- 
rious: And, notwithſtanding all their Fortreſs, had 
dhe Orders which to prevent all Miſtakes were giyen 
in Writing, been rightly. executed, the Price of it 
,-.had/ been much cheaper than it was., But there is 
no Need of entering farther into the Particulars of 
«this Battle, to ſhew the Folly and Malice of this 
moſt, profligate Libeller, and the. reſt of his Com- 
panions. The Event. ſufficiently. proves it was 
NO... Counter-Step to; our, other Succeſſes ; 75 and 
the whole Conduct of the Duke, to any, reaſon- 
able Man, is a Demonſtration, it. could not. be 
deſigned for one; ſince, had he a Mind. to 
prolong the War, he might have done it very 
|  —_ at his Eaſe, without being at the leaſt Pains 
for it, or giving the leaſt Suſpicion of deſigning 
it. For, I have already ſhewn you, he could 
done nothing in Flanders, unleſs he had been; 1 
ed by a Body of Imperial Troops; which, you 
may imagine, did not come without Sending for 
nor could they have been had with Sending for, 
if 
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| "48 the Duke had done nothing more towards it. 


Theſe Troops could not have been got, had not 
the War been carrled out of ah; and chat could 
5 not have been, had not Prince Eugene been ſup- 

2 as he was; had not 8000 Pruffians been 

ſent to 'reinforce him one Year, and 10,0 Heſ- 

fans, beſides a Body of Palatines; the next; und 
none of theſe, it is certain, had been ſent” but for 
the Duke of M. Nor even, after the afar War 
was at an End, would the Emperor have con- 
ſented that theſe Troops ſhould come to Flanders, 
had not the Danger the Empire was under from 
the Neighbourhood of the King of Sweden been 
removed; which, there is Reaſon to think, the 
Duke's Journey to Als Ranſtat contributed a great 
deal to. 

Thus, you ſee, the very Poſſibility of Acting 
with Vigour in Flanders is owing to the Man who 
is now accuſed of a Deſign to prolong the War. 
But this is not all: When theſe Troops were in 
Flanders, had they in the Winter been' ſuffered to 
return, they could never have come back again 
to any Purpoſe 3 fo much Time would have been 
| ſpent in going backwards and forwards, to and 
from Quarters, at ſo great a Diſtance 5, beſides 
the Burthen they would have been to the Country 
they muſt march through. To make, therefore, 
theſe Troops uſeful, it was not enough to bring 
them to Flanders, but Ways and Means muſt be 
found to keep them there ; which 'was,” from 'the 
firſt, very hard to do, and every Day grows more 
and more difficult. Had the Duke now a Mind 
to prolong the War, What a fine Opportunity 1s 

here ? 
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here? It is but Sending theſe Troops Home, and 
nothing is ſo eaſy as to ſay, It is impoſſible to 
keep them there any longer: For the States of Bra. 
.. bant and Flanders do already fay this: That theſe 
Troops are ſo much in Debt, that they are not 
able to ſubſiſt them in their Winter-Quarters, 
And this they have perſiſted in to that Degree, 
that nothing, but the moſt preſſing Inſtances of 
the Duke, could prevail with them to make one 
Effort more, in a Point of ſo much Importance 
to the Common Cauſe. What now can be more 
ſenſeleſs and ridiculous, what more unjuſt and vil- 
lanous, than to accuſe ſuch a Man of prolonging 
the War unneceſflarily ? What have the poor Peo- 
ple of England done, to be ſo groſly impoſed up- 
on ? Or, What Treatment does ſuch a deteſtable 
Writer deſerve from them, that uſes ſuch baſe and 
vile Artifices to corrupt their Judgments, and in- 
cenſe them againſt thoſe, who have done their 
| Country the trueſt, the moſt faithful, and moſt 
important Services? Farewel Gratitude, and Juſ- 
tice, and Honeſty, and all common Senſe, if ſuch 
Opinions can be entertained of a General, who, 
inſtead of prolonging the War, has precipitated 
it in a Manner that will hereafter ſeem incredible, 
and, by a ſtrange Rapidity of Succeſs and Victory, 
has out- done our moſt forward Hopes, and by all 
his Actions given the World the moſt convincing 
Proofs, that he never thinks he can put an End 
to it too ſoon. 

If any Thing in the World be certain, I think 
this is, That the D. of M-— has not prolonged 
the War in the Quality of General: Whether 

what 
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what they impute to him in his other Capacity, 
as Plenipotentiary, has any better Grounds for it, 
ſhall be the Buſineſs of another Letter In the 
mean Time, I am perſuaded, you will not be in 
Haſte to hear what I have to fay upon that Sub- 
ject; ſince nothing can be more improbable, 
than that a Man ſhould endeavour to undo, in one 
Quality, all he has been doing, with ſo much Glo- 
ry and Succeſs, in another, 

Such is the wretched Stuff, which is impoſed on 
the Credulity of this poor Nation, by theſe in- 
famous Libellers; who take Advantage of the 
Ferment we are in, to make us believe Contra- 
dictions. But what a mean Opinion muſt theſe 
Men have of our Engliſh Underſtandings, to think 
we may be thus uſed ? Sure, by Degrees we ſhall 
recover ourſelves, and let them fee, we are not 
the Fools they take us for : Which we might ſoon 
do, if we would but reflect a little, and ask our- 
ſelves a very few Queſtions ; ſuch as theſe : What 
can be greater Folly, than to believe, in Things 
we do not underſtand, Men, who, we find, lie ſo 
grofly in thoſe we do ? What can Men, who, we 
know, do not want Cunning, mean by impoſing 


on the Nation in ſuch a Manner, as if all were 
Fools beſides themſelves ? Can there be any other 


Reaſon for their not keeping within the Bounds of 


Probability at leaſt, but that they have nothing 
to ſay, which has ſo much as the Appearance of 
Truth in it? What a ſad Cauſe muſt it be, that 
ſtands in Need of ſuch infamous Methods to ſup- 
port it? What can be a ſurer Proof of the Abi- 
lities and Goodneſs of the Perſons they detame, 


Vol. III. F than 


| 
| 
| 
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than to be forced to have Recourſe to ſuch vile 
Artifices ? What can induce Men to act ſo baſe 
a Part, but ſome End they dare not own? And 


what can that be, but either to give us up direct- 
ly to France and the Pretender, or, at leaſt, to gra- 


tify their own Ambition, at the Hazard of their 
Country ? And ought we not to be upon our 
Guard againſt Men, who, by the Means they uſe, 
ſo plainly ſhew they intend us no Good? Can we 
think ourſelves ſafe in Guides, who take ſo much 
Pains to blind thoſe they would lead after them ? 
Shall we not ſuſpect Men have ſome ill Deſign 
upon us, when they try to perſuade us out of our 
Senſes ; when they tell us, what ruins Credit will 
raiſe Money z that, to check the Progreſs of our 
Arms, 'is the Way to Peace; and, to make an 
ill War, the only Method to put a good End to 
it? If we can but once be wiſe enough to put 
theſe Queſtions to ourſelves, we ſhall ſoon be cu- 
red of our Fondneſs for theſe falſe Patriots; who, 
while they pretend to be our Friends, are doing 
the Enemy the greateſt Service that can be; fo 
much Service, that France muſt be very poor in- 
deed, if they are not very well paid for it: For 
we may be very ſure, 


Hoc Tihacus velit, & magno mercentur Alrides, 


as we may feel, perhaps, by the Effects, before 
we are much older, But Providence has, on ſo 
many Occaſions, favoured us, that I am till, in 
Spite of all theſe ſtrange Contrivances to ruin us, 

or 
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or rather to make us ruin ourſelves, willing to 
hope for better Things. 

You will forgive this tedious Letter, and im- 
pute the Length of it to the Deſire I have, of giv- 
ing you the fulleſt Satisfaction in the Points you 
have been pleaſed to ask my Opinion of, and to 
the Sincerity with which I am ever, 


SIR, 
Your moſt faithful 
bumble Servant. 
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NEGOTIATIONS 
For a Treaty of Peace, in 1709, 


conſidered... In a Third LETTER 
to a Tory M. ember. 


Part the Firſt. 


= 


— — 
r 


Fuſtitiene prius mirer, Belline Laborum ? 


12» 


* * Decemb. 22, 1710. 


IN CE jon are pleaſed to ſay 
you have received Satisfaction, 
in what I have written of the 


now give you the fair and 
=o Account, you deſire, of 


_—_ has been n doing theſe two Years, with Re- 


| ſpect to Peace: And I will ſhew you how the Ne- 


gotiations at the Hague and Gertruydenberg came 


both to fail of the Succeſs that was expected from 
them. This is a Task which, I confeſs, at this 
Time I ſhould wiſh to be excuſed from; ſince 


3H 7 $7 | you 
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you own yourſelf convinced, from the D. of Ms 
Conduct in the War, that no particular Blame can 
lie upon him, with Relation to a Peace; which 
was all T undertook to prove to you: But I am on 
ſo many Occafions made ſenſible, how very little 
this Affair is underſtood, that I cannot refuſe tel- 
ling you what T know of it. I every Day meet 
with ſomething or other that convinces me, how 
much this Matter wants to be explained; there 
being no Point that People are fo uneaſy at, or 
ſo much in the Dark about, and, conſequently, i in 
which they can de ſo eaſily impoſed on by the 
falſe Inſinuatiofs of thoſe, whoſe Intereſt it is to 
lay all the Load they can upon the late M. which 
they can do no Way more effectually, than by re- 
prefenting them engaged in a black Deſign to 
perpetuate the War, and the D. of M. at the 
Head of it. This is a Calumny they are concern- 
ed to faſten on him and his Friends, on a double 
Account; not only to juſtify their ſtrange hard 
Uſage of them, but to remove from themſelves the 
Odium, they have Reaſon to fear, may, in a little 
Time, lie heavily upon them, notwithſtandi 
their preſent Majority. For, if the Fruits of 
glorious a War ſhould be loſt, which they ſeem 
already apprehenſive of, and we ſhould be at laſt 
forced to ſubmit to an ill Peace, they know true 
Britons will be apt to aſk the Reaſon of it; and 
therefore theſe Gentlemen are already fencing 
againſt the evil Day, by throwing, if they can, up- 
on the old M— the Blame which muſt other- 
wiſe fall upon themſelves : And, that it can fall no 
where elſe, you will be ſoon ſatisfied, when I 
F 2 have 
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have ſhewn you, that the ill Succeſs. of theſe Ne- 

gotiations is owing to no wrong Conduct in the 
D. of M. or in any other Perſon concerned in 
them on the Part of the Allies; but that, in- 
ſtead of Reproach and Blame, all their Miniſ- 
ters, employed in this Affair, have deſerved the 
greateſt Commendation and Eſteem for the Fair. 
neſs, Unanimity, and Steddineſs they have acted 
with, to the great Diſappointment of the Enemy, 
who had Reaſon and Experience enough, on their 
Side, to flatter themſelves, that, in an Alliance 
conſiſting of ſo many Parts, and of ſuch different 
Intereſts, ſome, might be tempted, by the large 
Offers made them, to deſert the Common Cauſe ; 
which would force the reſt to comply on cheaper 
Terms. France has not, on this Occaſion, been 
wanting to itſelf, in repeating and improving, if 
poſſible, its uſual Artifices ; What has rendered 
them unſucceſsful, is an unuſual Firmneſs on the 
Part of the Allies, who have bravely rejected all 
ſeparate Views, and have perſiſted to act with one 
Spirit in Defence of ſo good a Cauſe, | 
I need not tell you what Adyantage a FR 
Power has over a Confederacy, i in Treating of 
Peace, as well as in Making War; eſpecially 
when France is that ſingle Power, The French 
have ſhewn, for more than half a Century, that 
"there is no Artifice fo baſe, they will not employ 
to compaſs their Ends; no Promiſes ſo fair, no 
Aſſeverations ſo ſolemn, they will not make, to 
amuſe and divide thoſe they treat with. They are 
ſo far from keeping the Treaties they make, that 
they n to break — at the very Time they 
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are making them: They have never, in any one 
Treaty ſince that of Munſter, troubled themſelves 
with executing what had been promiſed in the 
moſt ample Words, after the Treaty was once 
ſigned : Nay, ſometimes after they had induced 
the principal Allies to conſent to a Treaty, they 
have, in the very firſt Congreſs for a General 
Peace, diſcovered their Infincerity. This, one 
who is ſo well acquainted as you are with 
the Hiſtory of Europe, knows to 'be true of all 
the Treaties France has made for theſe laſt 50 
Years. To go no farther back than the Treaty 
of Refwick, which is freſh in every body's Memo- 
ry; the French were not content not to execute 
great Part of what, by that Treaty, they were 
obliged to, and to execute other Parts of it in ſo 
ſcandalous a Manner, as defeated, in great Mea- 
ſure, the Intention of the Articles; but, at the ve- 
ry firſt open Conference, they ſhewed what was 
to be expected from them: What they had pro- 
miſed, as the Foundation of the Treaty, both at 
the Hague, and at the Court of Sweden, who were 
to be the Mediators, they not only refuſed to 
comply with, but utterly diſowned the having ever 
promiſed, becauſe it was verbal only, and could 
not be ſhewn under their Hand. And, with Re- 
ſpect to England in particular, it is notorious, that, 
when my Lord Portland demanded the Removal 
of the Engliſh Court from St. Germains, according 
to what Mareſchal Bouflers had, in the Name of 
the King, agreed to, the King, when the Ma- 
reſchal could not deny the Promiſe, denied his 
having given him any Authority to make it, But 
{ F 4 | this 
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this is a Fault that will, I know, be eaſily for- 
given the French King by ſome, Men, for the Sake 
of a Correſpondence, which could not ſo eaſily be 
carried on, if the St. Germain Court were remo- 
ved farther off. Ereſher ſtill in our Memories is 
the ſtrange Part the French acted in the famous 
88 of Partition. They were not only ſollicit- 
ing at Madrid a Will, in Favour of France, at 
the Time the Treaty was making; z but the very 
Treaty itſelf was the great Argument made Lie 
of, to induce the Spaniſb Court to conſent to ſuch 
a Will, as the only Way to prevent the Partition 
they were ſo averſe to. And, to compleat the 
Perfidiouſneſs of France in this Affair, when the 
late King, upon Notice of what Mareſchal Har- 
court was doing at Madrid, ſent a Miniſter ex- 
preſs to Verſailles to complain of it, the King of 
France not only denied his Knowing any Thing 
of the Matter, but, under his Hand, declared, in 
a Letter to the late King, That, though a Will 
ſhould be made, in Favour of his Family, he 
would take no Advantage of it, but adhere to the 
Partition, This is the Prince we have been theſe 
two Years treating with; whoſe many Breaches of 
blick Faith, and baſe Artifices, Europe has ſuf. 
ered ſo much by, that no body, who is in Earn- 
eſt for a good Peace, can wonder that the Allies 
think no Care and Circumſpection too great not 
to be deceived any more; at leaſt, not in ſo im- 
|S a Point as the Reſtitution of the Spaniſh 
onarchy z upon which the Safety and Liberty of 
us and our Allies, and, I may add, of all Eu- 
rope, ſo much depend. 


: 


France 
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France could never have ſo great a Temptation 
to deceive, as now; ſince, unleſs they can deceive 
us, the Point, they have been labouring for above 
60 Years, muſt be loſt ; the Uſurpation of the 
Spauiſh Monarchy being the grand Intrigue by 
| which they have governed all their — ſince 

the Treaty of Munſter: For it was with this View, 

as we ſee by the Memoirs, lately publiſhed, of 
that Treaty, that Cardinal Mazarin preſſed the 
Spaniſh Match; whoſe Words, in a Letter to the 
French Plenipotentiaries in Jan. 46, are ſo re- 
markable, that I cannot forbear tranſcribing them. 
The Infanta, ſays he, being married to his Majesty, 
we may pretend to the Succeſſion of thoſe Kingdoms, 
notwithſtanding any Renunciation they may force 
him to make of it. L'Infante etant marit d ſa 
Majeſte, nous pourrions aſpirer d la Succeſhon des 
Royaumes d' Eſpagne, quelgue RENUNCIATION 
qu on lui en fit faire. Such is the Conſcience of the 
Cardinal, ſuch the Juſtice and Goodneſs of the 
Cauſe the King of France has ſpent ſo much Blood 
and Treaſure to ſupport. And ſhall we not ſuf- 
pe& his Sincerity in this Cauſe, to which Faith, 
and Honour, and Conſcience, and every Thing 
that is ſacred, has been ſo long proſtituted? Can 
we be too cautious, how we truſt the Promiſes of 
a Prince, who has ſhewn, on ſo many Occaſions, 
that his Word is not to be depended on ? Or can 
we think any Security too much, in a Matter of 
ſo much Conſequence ? 
But, as France never had ſo great a Temptation 
to deceive, ſo it muſt be allowed, there is no Caſe 
in which the Allies can he ſo much concerned not 
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to be deceived; the Union of France and Spain 
being the moſt fatal Thing that can poſſibly be- 
fall them; which, ſhould it be at laſt ſubmitted 
to, muſt, humanly ſpeaking, in a few Years, ruin 
us and our Allies; though not ſo ſoon as it would 

have done, had the French been ſuffered to take 
quiet Poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh Monarchy, and to 
to finiſh peaceably, by this vaſt Acceſſion, the 
Height of Power they were at, when we began 
the War. - 

Theſe Reflexions, on the general Conduct of 
the French, in all the Treaties they have made for 
theſe laſt fifty Years, will, I doubt not, convince 
you of the Neceſſity there was for the Allies to re- 
fuſe Entering into any Conferences for a general 
Peace, till ſome Preliminaries were firſt ſettled, 
as a Foundation on which it ſhould be built. But, 
before we come to conſider the Preliminaries 
themſelves, that you may the better judge of the 
Sincerity of France, I muſt obſerve to you, That 
they had previouſly, by their Emiſſaries, been 
feeling the Pulſe of the Dutch; and, by the 
mighty Profeſſions they made of the ſincere De- 
ſires of the King to put an End to the War, they 
obtained ſome private Conferences the Beginning 
of the laſt Year; in which the Reſtitution of 
Spain and the Indies to King Charles was always 
ſuppoſed as the firſt Step towards a Treaty; and, 
for the reſt, they hoped the Dutch, for their Part, 
would not be very difficult, ſince they were aſ- 
ſured, that in other Points they might have their 
own Terms; and not only be ſecured by a good 


Barrier, in which the French were pleaſed to be 
very 
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very liberal, but likewiſe be made very eaſy in 
Relation to Trade. The Dutch, who, on this Oc- 
caſion, ſhewed they underſtood the French, as 
well as the French thought they did them, appear- 
ed to be very well pleaſed to hear of Overtures of 
Peace, and expreſſed great Readineſs to enter on 
a Treaty ; but that they could do nothing with- 
out the Concurrence of their Allies, to whom they 
communicated what had paſſed; and, in order to 
a Treaty, gave Leave to the Miniſters of France 
to come to Hollund; firſt to Monſieur Rowille, and 
afterwards to the Marquis de Torcy ; who both 
timed their Coming thither too remarkably not to 
be taken Notice of. The D. of M. made two 
Voyages that Spring to England; one in the Be- 
ginning of March, N. S. which was the ſooneſt 
the Affairs of the War would admit of his Re- 
turn, after the Campaign of Liſe; the other 
about the End of April, when he went to com- 
municate to the Queen what had paſſed, and to 
receive her Inſtructions. Now Monſieur Rouille 
came to Holland, almoſt as ſoon as the D— was 
gone from thence the firſt Time; and the Mar- 
quis de Torcy followed ſoon after the D—“ s Leav- 
ing it the Second: By which it ſhould ſeem, they 
thought they might make ſome Advantage of his 
Abſence; and that it was for their Maſter's Ser- 
vice to have the Dutch, as much as they could, 
to themſelves, as the likelieſt Way to procure ſuch 
a Peace as they had a Mind to. I cannot but ob- 
ſerye, on this Occaſion, that the Gentlemen, who 
are ſo angry with the D. of M. have the Happi- 
neſs to have the French on their Side, in what re- 


lates 


1 


lates to Peace as well as War: For they too, it 
ſhould ſeem, diſlike the D—— for a Plenipoten- 
tiary, as much as they do for a General; much 
leſs can they endure the Thoughts, that he ſhould 
be both, fince they are ſure to be obſtructed by 
him in all their Deſigns, and can make neither 
War nor Peace to their Minds, as Yong as he is 
at the Head of them. Theſe are the Sentiments 
of the French; and in them it is natural enough; 
but ſare this muſt ſeem ſtrange Language here in 


the Mouths of Men, who would be thought to 


be the implicit Admirers of her M——y's Royal 
Wiſdom: It is but an odd Way, for a Party to 
expreſs their great Deference to the Judgment of 
a Sovereign they tell you they adore, to ridicule 
the Choice ſhe has made of a Plenipotentiary. 
Infallibility, I confeſs, is no Part of the Preroga- 
tive, though it ſeems to be growing faſhionable of 
late, with theſe Men, to think, or rather ſay ſo; 
which makes it the more extraordinary for them 


to cenſure her M——y ſo freely as they do; 


which a very little Modeſty would keep them 
from, in this Point at leaſt, ſince all che Allies 
approve her Choice, and the Emperor has done 
the ſame Thing himſelf. Theſe two great Princes 


think thoſe the fitteſt Perſons to treat a Peace, who 


have carried on the War with ſuch Succeſs; whoſe 


Conduct ſhews, that they have nothing ſo much 


at Heart, as the Intereſt and Glory of thoſe they 


ſerve; and that they think nothing fo truly an 


Honour to themſelves, as to finiſn this great War 
by a ſafe and honourable Peace. Theſe are the 
Views the D. of M. and Prince Eugene have act- 
ed 


— 
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ed with, and it is this has recommended them to 
the Favour of theſe Princes, who, from the Ex- 
perience they had of them as Generals, choſe them 
for their Plenipotentiaries, : But the French, it 
ſeems, and their Friends here, are of another 
Mind; and, for this Reaſon, Monſieur Rowille 
and the Marquis de Torcy came neither of chem 
into Holland, till the D. of M. had left it: Which 
was a plain Proof, that they had ſome Defigns 
which they feared he would. not come into ; and 
that, in his and Prince Eagene's Abſence, they ho- 
ped the States, by the great Inclination they ex- 
preſſed for Peace, might be drawn in to conſent 
to ſome Points, which might either produce a 
Treaty to their Minds, or divide the Allies among 
themſelves. This they hoped to do theſe two 
Ways; firſt, by gaining their Conſent to a Parti- 
tion, which they had never abſolutely declared 
againſt ;- and next, by offering to them, in Con- 
ſideration for that, a greater Barrier than they 
thought conſiſtent with the Intereſt and Honour 
of the Houſe of Ayiria, The firſt of theſe they 
knew the Emperor would not agree to, and neither 
the Emperor nor England to the latter. And, from 
this Occafion and Ground for Diviſion, they pro- 
miſed themſelves. great Succeſs : But, to their Sur- 
prize, the Firmnefs of the States was ſo great, 
that, as they would abſolutely reject nothing, fo 
neither would they agree to any Thing ſeparately 
from the reft of the Allies, nor enter into any 
Treaty but jointly with the Quren and the Empe- 
ror'; who, to ſhew their Readineſs to hearken to 
an reaſonable Terms of ** that would an- 


ſwer 
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ſwer the End for which they went into the War, 
immediately upon Notice of the Propoſals the 
French had made, ſent to the Hague the D. of 
M. and Prince Eugene; the firſt was attended by 
my Lord Townſhend, and the other was ſoon fol- 
lowed by Count Zinzendorſf. And both theſe 
Miniſters diſtinguiſned themſelves in theſe Nego- 
tiations very much to the Satisfaction of all the 
reſt; my Lord Townſhend, particularly, has, by his 
good Senſe, Integrity, Openneſs, and Affability, 
acquired the univerſal Eſteem of the States, and 
all the reſt of the Allies, beyond what could be 
hoped from ſo young a Miniſter, and to ſuch a 
Degree, as will always be remembered to his Ho- 
nour in that Country, however it may be denied 
or forgot in this. If, therefore, you do not meet 
with his and Count Zinzendorf*s Names in what 
follows, I muſt deſire you would ſuppoſe of them, 
what I ſay of the two Generals, ſo far, at leaſt, as 
to think they did not, in any Tong of Moment, 
ever differ from-them. 

But to proceed: Upon the abel of theſe Mi- 
niſters at the Hague, Conferences were daily held 
with thoſe of France, to ſettle Preliminary Ar- 
ticles. In the Treating of which, their Infincerity 
ſoon diſcovered itſelf, and great Reaſon was given 
to ſuſpect, their chief Aim was to amuſe and di- 
vide thoſe they ſeemed ſo much in Haſte to agree 
with: That, if they could not get ſuch a Peace for 
themſelves as they deſired, the Campaign, at leaſt, 
might be loſt to the Allies. For it was very ob- 
ſervable, that they eaſily agreed, and in a very 
little Time after theſe Conferences were begun, 
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th all the Demands of England and Holland for 
themſelves, though ſome Articles were contained 
in both, which the French never dreamt of being 
asked, when the firſt Overtures of Peace were 
made; ſuch as the Demoliſhing of Dunkirk, and 
the Giving up many Towns which were no 
Part of the Spaniſh Netherlands, at the Time of 
King Cbarles's Death, nor had, in the Courſe of 
the War, been taken from them. When the firſt 
Steps to a Treaty were made, the French ſo little 
thought of theſe Demands, that the Quitting even 
Liſe and Menin was refuſed. But now theſe ex- 
traordinary Points, on the Part of England and 
Holland, were, by the Miniſters of France, readily 
agreed to; and yet, at the ſame Time, great Dif- 
ficulty was made with Reſpect to what was asked 
for the Emperor and the Duke of Savey; though 
there was nothing in thoſe Articles, but what was 
extremely reaſonable, and neceſſary to ſecure the 
Dominions of thoſe Princes from the Invaſions 
they would otherwiſe be expoſed to. There was 
an Interval of ſeveral Days, before the French Mi- 
niſters would treat about theſe Articles; nor did 
they at laſt conſent to them, but with a Reſerve, 
and a Declaration, that this was beyond their In- 
ſtructions; and that therefore they muſt ſuſpend a 
full Aſſent, till the further Pleaſure of the Kin 
was known, Now, what could be the Meaning 
of this Management, but to enſnare the Maritime 
Powers, if they could, and draw them into a baſe 
Deſign of Sacrificing the Intereſt of their Allies 
to their own ? And what Ule can any body ima- 
gine they Would have made of this, but to en- 


gage 
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gage the Allies in a Quarrel among themſelves, 
and to take Advantage of their Differences, to 
break the Confederacy, and to entice ſome of the 
Members of it by large Offers to come into ſepa- 
rate Meaſures with them ? But, this Scheme fail- 
mg, by the firm Adherence of the Maritime 
Powers te the reſt of the Allies, there was one 
Article ſtill remained to be adjaſted, which, in 
Eſſect, included all the reſt, and which would 
afford the French a ſpecious Pretence for Breaking 
off the Treaty, whenever they had a Mind to it; 
and that was to ſettle Terms, on which a perpetual 
Suſpenſion of Arms ſhould be agreed. Nobody 
had ever donbted, but that there was fuch an Un- 
derſtanding between the French King and his 
Grandſon, that the former could oblige the latter 
to reſign the Spaniſb Monarchy, whenever he plea- 
fed ; fince he not only gave it King Philip at 
firſt, but had hitherto ſupported him in it. Ac- 
cordingly every Thing abour him was intirely 
French; and the Reſtitution of Spain at leaſt, and 
the Indies, had, as JI obſerved before, always been 
ſuppoſed: And, as this was the Point that occa- 
ſioned the War, the firſt Thing ſettled in the Pre- 
minaries was a perfect and intire Ceſſion of the 
whole Spaniſh Monarchy to King Charles the 
hird, to be made within two Months from the 
rſt of June following: And, in Caſe the Duke 
of Anjou ſhould make any Difficulty to comply 
with this, it is expreſly covenanted in the fourth 
Article, That his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty and the 
Allies fhall take, in Concert, the proper Meaſures 
to oblige him to it : What 'was to be under- 
2 ſtood 
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ſtood by taking proper Meaſures, both Sides were 
content ſhould not be then explained. Thus far 
looked well, and; one would have thought, the 
French meant in earneſt, that the Duke of An- 
jon ſhould immediately quit Spain to his Compe- 
titor : But all hitherto was Words only, and would 
ſignify nothing; unleſs the Execution of this ef: 
ſential Point was effectually provided for; and 
there was but one Way of doing this, which was 
to make this Ceſion one of the Conditions of 
continuing the Suſpenſion of Arms; agreed to in 
the 34th Article, to the Concluſion of a general 
Peace; which was accordingly done in the 35th 

Article, which declares, That this Suſpenſion ſhall 

continue till a general Peace, provided the King 
of France executes all that is promiſed, on his 
Part, in the foregoing Articles, and the whole 
Spaniſh Monatchy be reſtored, rendue & cedte, to 
King Charles, as is ſettled in theſe Articles. This 
Article touched Home, and diſcovered plainly; 

that all the French pretended to conſent to, in this 
fundamental Point, was mere Grimace; and that 
they meant nothing elſe but to draw the Allies 
into a ſeparate Peace, and leave them to get 

Spain as they could. This was the moſt they 

meant, and, I am apt to think, for Reaſons I 

will give you by and by, they did not mean ſos 

much; but, whether they did or not, they 

did not want a ſpecious Cover for their Oppo- 

ſition to this Article; they made great Profeſ- 
+ fhons of the Sincerity of their King's Intentions 

that he would punctually execute all that depend- 
ed upon him; and that he would endeavour to 
Vov. III. G perſuade 
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perſuade his Grandſon to a Compliance; but that 
to force him to it, and that within ſo ſhort a 
Term, was not in his Power; that it would, 
therefore, be impoſſible for the King to conſent 
to this Article; and to conſent to the reſt of the 
Preliminaries, unleſs an abſolute Suſpenſion of 
Arms were agreed to, would be to leave himſelf 
at the Mercy of the Allies, and put himſelf into 
a much worſe State than before; and theſe Pre- 
tences, you may be ſure, wanted no Art to ſet 
them off. But to all this it was eaſy to anſwer, 
That they were fully perſuaded, that, if the King 
were really in Earneſt in this Matter, he might 
certainly recall his Grandſon without any Diffi- 
cult; and provided he acted the fair Part, and 
did all he could towards it, according to the 4th 
Article, he might depend upon it, the Allies 
would take no Advantage of any Words in the 
37th, to begin the War again upon him, when 

he had faithfully performed the other Parts of it, 
and ſurrendered the Places agreed to be delivered 
up to them in the 35th : Thar, ſuppoſing what 
they objected to this Article were not a pretended 
but a real Difficulty, which could hardly be be- 
lieved, the Conſequence then would be, that the 
Allies mult either truſt to the Sincerity of France, 
or France to that of the Allies. As the King, 
ſuppoſing 1t not in his Power to oblige the Duke 
of Anjou to reſign, would, by executing the reſt of 
the Treaty, be at the Mercy of the Allies 
ſo, on the other Hand, if the Allies made a 
Peace with the King, without this Article, they 
ſhould be at his Mercy for the Recovery of the 


. | Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh Monarchy, which was the great Point for 
which they entered into the War ; but which they 
could never hope to gain, if he did not abſolutely 
abandon his Grandſon ; which they could by no 
Means depend on, while they had nothing but 
his bare Word for it. Now, in this Caſe, which 
is more reaſonable, for France to truſt the Allies, 
or the Allies France ? This cannot be a very hard 
Queſtion, fince France has been guilty of the 
Breach of Publick Faith, on ſo many Occaſions, 
that it is hard to find an Inſtance to the Contrary, 
This very War will make two notorious Inſtances 
of this remembered to all Ages; the ſcandalous 
Violation of the Partition-Treaty almoſt as ſoon 
as made ; and the Uſurpation of the Spaniſh Mo- 
narchy, notwithſtanding the moſt ſolemn and re- 
peated Renunciations that had been made of it, 
It would be endleſs to enter into a Detail of all 
the Complaints of this Kind againſt France, fince 
the Pyrenean Treaty. And, therefore, it cannot 
be reaſonable for the Allies to truſt thoſe, by 
whom they have ſo often been deceived : But it 
is not ſo with them, they have never been guilty 
of the Breach of Publick Faith in their Tranſ- 
actions with France, in any flagrant Caſe, at leaſt, 
I know of none: But I will venture to add far- 
ther, that they neither would, nor, if they would, 
can they act a falſe Part in ſuch a Caſe as this, 
They would not, they do not think it for their 
Intereſt to continue or renew a War unneceſſarily; 
they are ſufficiently weary, the Burthen of the 
War has laid ſo heavy upon them, that they would 
be glad to have a little Reſpite, and to be at Lei- 

G 2 ture 
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ſure to cultivate the Arts of Peace, and enjoy, as 
faſt as they can, ſome. Fruits of it. Thus they 
always have done; they have hardly had Patience 
to keep up their Armies till a Peace was ſigned : 
And it is this Humour of the Allies has made the 
French have ſo little Regard to execute their Trea- 
ties with them; beſides, it muſt be owned there is 
a great Probity, Plainneſs, and Honeſty both in 
the Dutch and Germans; which appear in all the 
Affairs of common Life, and have been very ob- 
ſervable in their Dealings with the French all this 
War ; in which the Allies, notwithſtanding the 
many Provocations they have received, have in 
no Inſtance retaliated, when they could not do it 
without Breach of Faith. The War in Flanders 


affords many Inſtances of this ; that they have 


always punctually performed whatever Articles 


they have ſigned ; and not made Repriſals, where 


even honeſt Men have thought they might have 
done it, without any Violation of Juſtice. But 
the greateſt Inſtance, and the only one I ſhall 


name, is their exact Performance of the Treaty 


of the Evacuation of the Milaneſe; when the 
French had juſt Reaſon to fear their Troops would 
have been detained againſt the Letter of the Ar- 
ticles, in Revenge of the Injuſtice and Inſolence 
with which they had diſarmed and ſeized a con- 
ſiderable Body of the Duke of Savey's Troops, at 
the very Time he was in Alliance with them. 1 
need ſay nothing of our own Country, that France 
could have no Reaſon to fear any Perfidiouſneſs 
from Home. The Character of her Majeſty is 
too well known to give the French Grounds for 

| any 
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any ſuch Suſpicion 3 and, had we a Prince of leſs 
Renown on the Throne, France would have little 
to fear from him, unleſs he were ſupported by his 
People; which no Sovereign of England has ever 
been, when they have thought the War he made 
unjuſt. But it is not enough to ſay the Allies 
would not be falſe, nor act againſt the Intentions 
of a publick Treaty, I think, I may affirm they 
cannot be ſo. A ſingle Potentate is Maſter of his 
own Will, and can a& without Controul ; but a 
Confederacy can do nothing without a Concur- 
rence of all Parts; which, in ſo unjuſt a Cauſe as 
this, there would be no Reaſon to apprehend. 
When all the moſt juſt and neceſſary Cauſes of a 
War concur, it is very hard to keep a Confedera- 
cy long together; much leſs can it be imagined 
it ſhould be kept up to oppreſs a Prince, who has 
done all he can to fatisfy the Demands of all 
Parties. Either Honeſty or Intereſt will certainly 
diſarm ſome of them. No Ally, when he has 
gained all he can hope for by the War, will be 
willing to continue the Expence of it, in Com- 
pliment to any of the reſt, eſpecially when the 
Cauſe is manifeſtly unjuſt : No, were it ever ſo 
juſt, this is hardly to be hoped for. When a 
Confederacy is very ſucceſsful, Jealouſies naturally 
ariſe among themſelves; and they are more con- 
cerned, that one Part ſhould not be too great 
Gainers, and have too much to their Share, than 
that any other ſhould not have enough. Of 
which we ſee an Inſtance, though a very fooliſh 
one, among ourſelves ; our preſent Maſters of 
Politicks, to render the very Succeſſes of the War 


G 3 odious, 
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odious, alarm us with new Fears, which nobody 
before ever thought of; and tell us, The Dutch 
will haye, by this Treaty, a better Country than 
their own. And, if a certain Correſpondence, by 
Way of Calais, has been continued, France might 
be aſſured, that no Advantage would be taken of 
the 37th Article, though Spain was not relinquiſh- 
ed in the Time ſtipulated ; and that therefore 
they might ſafely ſign the Preliminaries, for that 
the War could not be renewed, ſince they might 
depend on it, that Zxgland would never conſent 
to uſe, in ſo barbarous a Manner, a Prince whom 
ſo great a Party among them have always had 
ſo much Reſpect for: And without England they 
know the reſt of the Allies could do nothing. 

But whether it was more reaſonable for the 
Allies to truſt France, or France the Allies, was 
not left, at this Time, to general Reflexions. 
What was doing, at this very Juncture in Spain, 
gave the Allies abundant Cauſe to ſuſpect the Sin- 
cerity of France, that they meant nothing leſs than 
the Reſtitution of that Monarchy. Nobody that 
looks into the Accounts of that Time, and fees 

how thick Expreſſes went one upon another be- 
tween France and Spain, can doubt, whether the 
King and his Grandſon did not perfectly well 
agree: And not only the News of that Time, but 
the Facts themſelves ſhew, that the King gave him 
all poſſible Aſſurances that he would not abandon 
him, though it was neceſſary for his Affairs to 
promiſe ir. This, I lay, is very plain from what 
was at that Time doing in Spain ; for, though the 
Marquis de Torcy told the Allies, He did not know 
but 
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but King Philip might be at Paris before him, 
there was not the leaſt Sign of any Intention to 
relinquiſh Spain; but, on the Contrary, there were, 
on the Part of the Duke of Anjou, all the Appear- 
ances that could be of a Prince that thought of 
nothing leſs. For the War was preſſed with the 
utmoſt Vigour in all Parts; Alicant was beſieged 
at a vaſt Expence, and other Places in Valencia 
were reduced with all Diligence; Preparations 
were made for the Siege of Gironne, and the Ar- 
my was put into the beſt Condition it could be, 
to invade Catalonia; and, at the fame Time, the 
Marquis de Bay advanced cloſe to the Portugueſe 
in Eftremadura, with a Deſign to give them Bat- 
tle z in which, againſt the Opinion of my Lord 
G. they unhappily prevented him. This did not 
look like a Deſign to quit Spain to King Charles; 
but, on the Contrary, ſhewed a Reſolution to 
drive him out of it, if poſſible. But what gave 
the Allies a greater Jealouſy than all this was, the 
Cauſing the Prince of Afturias to be acknowledged 
Preſumptive Heir of Spain by all the States of the 
Kingdom; which Ceremony was performed with 
the greateſt Magnificence, the 7th of April, that 
is, about a Month after M. Rouille had been in 
Holland; which Proceeding, you may remember, 
every body was then alarmed at; ſuch a Step be- 
ing plainly taken for no other End but to lay in 
Matter for a new War; or rather, it was a De- 
claration, That an End could not be put to this, 
as long as the Reſtitution of Spain was made one 
Condition of a Peace. The French Miniſters had 
but one Reply to this: That their Maſter was not 

64 anſwerable 
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anſwerable for what the Duke of Arjou had done; 
but that, for his own Part, he was ſincere, and 
would do whatever depended upon him; and that 
therefore, if a Peace was not concluded, it could 


not lie at his Door. The Allies, though they 


could not think what was urged had any Truth 
in it; yet, to ſhew how far they were from de- 


ſigning to impoſe upon the King impoſſible Con- 


ditions, thought of an Expedient which could 
not be refuſed, without diſcovering, that France 
meant nothing by this Treaty, but to make Peace 
for themſelves, and to leave the Allies involved 
in a War with pain. If it was not in the King's 
Power to oblige his Grandſon to retire out of 
Spain, they declared they would be content with 
his doing what evidently was in his Power; which 
was to deliver up to them ſuch Places in the 
Spaniſh Dominions, as were garriſoned by his own 


Troops. But this Expedient was rejected; and 


the Marquis de Torcy thinking, I ſuppoſe, that the 
Allies, inſiſting upon the Duke of Aujou's being 
recalled, was a more ſpecious Handle to break off 
the Treaty upon, than the Refuſal of the Expedi- 


ent they propoſed inſtead of it, he agreed at laſt 


to let the 37th Article ſtand as it is now worded 
which is perfectly agreeable to the main Deſign 
of the Treaty, and to the Tenor of the other Ar- 
ticles; but with a Reſerve, as before, to know 
the King's Pleaſure, without whoſe further In- 
ſtructions he could not ſign, And thus the Con- 
ferences, held to ſettle theſe Preliminaries, ended 


the 28th of May, and were the fame Day figned 


by the Allies, The Marquis de Torcy immediatę- 
ly 
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ly ſet out for Yer/ailles, leaving Monſieur Rouille 
behind, to whom he promiſed to return the King's 
Anſwer by che. 4th of June at fartheſt z which, 
from the Neceſſity of the King's Affairs, the Point 
the Treaty was carried to, the Marquis's Rank 
and Character, and perſonal Merit, and the great 
Proteſtations he made of his Maſter's Sincerity, 
was hoped would be favourable : But, moſt of all, 
from his Deſire to the Allies at Parting, that they 
would haſten the Ratifications of theſe Articles, 
with all the Diſpatch they could. - | 
Theſe Hopes the Marquis left with the Allies, 
and the near Proſpect of a good Peace, filled all 
the People with a Joy that is not to be expreſſed. 
They waited, with great Impatience, for the 4th 
of June; it was the next Day before the Anſwer 
came, upon the Receipt of which, Monſieur Row. 
ille acquainted the Allies, that the King could not 
agree to theſe Preliminaries: The Articles, ex- 
cepted againſt, were the ſame that the Marquis 
had before diſputed, thoſe relating to the Zmpe- 
ror and the Duke of Savoy, and the 37th. The 
Allies were not a little ſurpriſed at this Anſwer, 
and more at the haughty Air with which Monſieur 
Ruuille, in a long Conference on this Subject, 
preſſed his Objections ; a Behaviour very different 
from what either he or the Marquis had ſhewn 
before; which, there being no viſible Cauſe for, 
they thought it was in great Meaſure Gaſconade ; 
that it meant nothing elſe but to make what Ad- 
yantage he could of the Inclinations the Allies had, 
without Diſguiſe, ſhewn to Peace; and that he 
would at haſt recede from his Pretenſions, when he 
0 a ſaw 
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Jawithey would not; and that, in all Events, they 
could not, on their Part, give up Articles ſo rea- 
Jonable in themſelves, and which they had ſo una- 
nimouſly agreed to, as abſolutely neceſſary to 
make a good and laſting Peace. And, what 
they ſuſpected, did, in good Meaſure, prove to be 
the Caſe; at leaſt it ſeemed fo ; for, after having 
inſiſted with ſo much Stiffneſs upon the Objecti. 
ons he had, in the King's Name, made, when he 
perceived it had no Effect on the Allies, his De- 
parture being fixed for the gth, the 7th in the 
Evening, or early next Morning, he waited on 
the Penſioner z and, as an Inſtance of his great 
Sincerity, and Concern that the Treaty might not 
be broke off, communicated to him his Inſtrue- 
tions, by which it appeared that he was impow- 
ered to recede from all the other Points he had 
before inſiſted on, excepting that of the 35th Ar- 
ticle; which ſeems to have been a Maſter Piece of 
French Artifice : For, if the Treaty muſt be broke, it 
is as effectually done by inſiſting upon one Article, 
as upon Twenty; and, which ever Part the Allies 
took, the French would find their Account; for, if 
they could be perſuaded to give up that, which, 
in all Appearance, was but one Article, but, in 
Effect, was the Subſtance of all, or, at leaſt, of 
the moſt important ones, then it was in the Power 
of the French to make Peace, without obliging the 
Duke of Anjou to quit Spain; and, if the Allies 
could not be brought to this, the Point they ſhould 
break upon was ſo ſpecious, that the French Mi- 
niſters hoped for a double good Effect from it: 


That it would incenſe the Populace in theſe Pro- 
vinces 
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vinces againſt their Miniſters, and ſet the King 
right in the Affections of his People, which, 
through the continued Misfortunes of the War, 
he began to loſe : And, in this Jaſt Point, they 
ſucceeded perfectly well; there were no Efforts the 
French were not willing to make, to ſupport a a 
Prince, who ſeemed to prefer their Safety to his 
own Glory, and to think no Sacrifice too great to 
procure his People a good Peace; but their other 
Point they were much miſtaken in; and the Break- 
ing of the Treaty had no other Effect upon the 
Subjects of the States, though it be a popular Go- 
vernment, than to fill them with the utmoſt Indig- 
-nation againſt the French, and loud Reſentments 
of their conſtant Injuſtice and Perfidiouſneſs. 

But to return to Monſieur Rouille; when he had 
ſhewn his Inſtructions to the Penſioner, which 
diſcovered ſo much more than he would own be- 
fore, he took his Leave of him without propoſing 
any Accommodation or Expedient in Lieu of this 
important Article; and, whether the Truth were 
all out, and there were not ſome ſecret Inſtructi- 
ons ſtill behind, was more than any body could 
tell: And, though this was his Language the $th 
in the Morning, they did not know but he might 
alter it before Night, when he found the Allies 
were not to be moved, or that he might make a 
-Jonger Stay; he and the Marquis de Torcy both, 
having often fixed Days for their Departure, bur, 
when the Time came, thought fit to change their 
Minds. And what made this the more probable 
was, that Monſieur Pettum, who had all along, 
without Authority or Character, gone between the 
| Miniſters 
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Miniſters of the Allies and Fance, did that Morn- 


ing propoſe to ſome of the Allies, that France 
ſhould give them two or three Towns as an Egui- 


valent for the 37th Article, to be kept by them 
till Spain ſhould be quitted to King Charles. But, 


ſince Monſieur Petkum made this Motion as of his 


own Head, without any Commiſſion from Monſi- 
eur Rouille, who lodged with him, and the Pro- 
poſal was indeterminate, without either the Names 


or fixed Number of the Towns that ſhould be 
given, the Allies could not take any Notice of it. 


| Beſides, had the Offer been never fo diſtin, and 
made with full Authority, to give two or three 
cautionary Towns, was to evade, and not to ſa- 


tisfy the Intention of the Article; and was, in 


Effect, nothing elſe, but to offer a little better 
Barrier to the Dutch, in Exchange for Spain and 


the Indies. In the mean Time, Monſieur Rouille 


ſpent the Day in Making Viſits of Leave, as de- 
ſigning to ſet out in Earneſt for Verſailles next 
Morning. When Night was come, and there was 


no Room to hope for any farther Step being made 


on his Part, here the Man, who is accuſed of Pro- 
longing the War, interpoſed, and ſhewed how 


little he deſerves ſuch a Cenſure. The D. of M. 
ſent to the Penſioner, and the other Miniſters, to 


deſire a Meeting, to try once more if any Thing 


could be done to ſave the Treaty: But, this Meet- 
ing being diſappointed, there was an extraordinary 
Congreſs of all the Miniſters next Morning; in 
which the Deputies of the States having acquaint- 


ed them of what had paſſed, and aſſured them of 
tdtheir Reſolution to puſh the War with the utmoſt 


Vigour, 
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Vigour, till France was forced to conſent to a good 
Peace, Count Zinzendorff thanked the Szates, in the 
Name of the Emperor and King Charles, for the 
Firmneſs they had ſhewn on this Occaſion : The D. 
of M. did the fame on the Part of the Queer ; 
which was followed, with like Expreſſions of Satiſ- 
faction, by all the other Miniſters that were pre- 
ſent, with very particular Marks of Eſteem to the 
Penfioner, whom I have often thought the 6 
of the States, for his wiſe and prudent Conduct 
through the whole Negotiation. I need not fay 
more, to let you know that he is a plain, grave, 
wiſe Man, of great Judgment and 3 quiet, 
unpopular, and uncorrupt. 

All Thoughts of Peace being now, in Appear- 
ance, over, and Monſieur Rouille gone, the D. of 
M. who was extremely mortified at this Change 
of Things, reſolved to follow in the Afternoon, 
and would not give over all Hopes of having ſtill 
one Interview more with him; to which End he 
got to Bruſſels, as ſoon almoſt as Monſieur Nouille, 
and ſent Word before to Prince Eugene; (who 
had been there ſome Days, to give the n 

Orders for Aſſembling the Army) but Monſieur 
Rouille was gone, before either the D= or Prince 
could ſee him : And nothing now was left to the 
Generals, but to try to do by the Sword, what 
they could not do by Treaty; and to make their 
Way to Peace by a good Campaign. 

This, I can aſſure you, from what I have ob- 
ſerved myſelf in the Progreſs of this Affair, and 
the moſt exact Information I could get from 
others, is a plain and true Account of theſe Ne- 


gotiations 
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gotiations thus fur; in which one ſees, on the 
Part of France, violent Suſpicions of Infincerity 
through the whole Treaty; working its Way 
by all the Methods of Addreſs and Artifice, which 
they are ſo great Maſters of: But, in the Allies, 
Plainneſs, Unanimity, and an unſhaken Conſtan- 
cy s every Thing is open and above-board, with- 
out any Diviſions in their Conferences with the 
French, or any violent Heats among themſelves ; 
even in the great Point of the Barrier, which the 
French: had Hopes might make a Breach between 
the Dutch and Imperial Miniſters : But, by the 
Prudence of the contending Parties themſelves, and 
the Fairneſs and Temper with which the D. of M. 
calmly interpoſed, this difficult Point was amicably 
adjuſted, and the Diſputes upon it produced no Ef- 
fects that the French could take any Advantage of, 
I believe you have not forgot, I am ſure I have 
not, how — here in England reaſoned upon 
theſe Conferences. - While the Preliminaries were 
like to take Effect, ſome Men were by no Means 
ſatisfied ; they thought Care enough was not taken 
of England; which ſhould make us hope, that 
they will, ſome Time or other, obtain better 
Terms for us: And that, in the next Treaty, 
more Regard will be had to the Trading Intereſt 
of Great Britain, than the late M have ſhewn. 
And yet no ſooner were the Preliminaries rejected, 
but the Men, who thought but juſt before there 
was too little in them, would have perſuaded us, 
there was then a great deal too much, and that it 
was unreaſonable to inſiſt on ſuch high Demands ; 
W er to oblige a great King, whom they have 
8 8 
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always admired, to dethrone his Grandſon; though 
all ſuch invidious Expreſſions were purpoſely avoid- 
ed in the Articles; and no body, as I have before 
obſerved, doubted, but the King, if he were in 
Earneſt diſpoſed to ſatisfy the Allies, could do it 
without Difficulty. Such is the Dexterity of theſe 
Men in finding Faults, while, to their great Diſ- 
content, they are Spectators only: We ſhall ſee, 
whether they are as dextrous in avoiding them, 
when they tread the Stage themſelves. They are 
ſure to have ſomething to oppoſe, let a M. or 
General, they do not like, take which Part he 
will of a Contradiction, and that upon any Subject 
whatſoever, whether Peace or War; if he adviſes 
Acting offenſively in any Part, he is told, That is 

wrong: Well, let the ſame M. upon Alteration 
of Circumſtances, or farther Experience, adviſe a 
defenſive War in the ſame Place, That is wrong 
too. If he is againſt Fighting, it is becauſe. it 
would be a Step to Peace; if he is for it, he in- 
tended a Counter-Step. In the ſame Manner they 
reaſon in what concerns Peace: If a M. adviſes 
Peace, to be ſure he is well paid for it ; if he adviſes 
againſt it, it is to perpetuate the War; if, to faci- 
litate a Treaty, he is willing to give up ſome Part 
of the Spaniſh Monarchy, he ſhall be accuſed of 
Betraying us to France: If, according to his In- 
ſtructions, he inſiſts upon the Whole, it is plain 
he aims at nothing, by ſuch high Terms, but to 
render all Treaties impoſſible. If he acts neither 
one or other of theſe Parts by himſelf, but in Con- 
junction with the reſt of the Allies, and is rather 
willing to hear their Opinions, than forward 
' to 
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to give his own; and is fo far from aſſuming to 
himſelf a Part that may particularly diſtinguiſi 
him, that he does not ſo much lead the reſt, as 
he is led by them; yet a Fault muſt be found 
where there is none, and that muſt be all laid on 
him z which, were it a Fault, he has perhaps the 
leaſt Share in. One While we are told, That the 
War is continued to pleaſe the Dutch; another, 
that we are to be ruined to compliment the Em- 
peror, and that England is the Dupe of the War ; 
and, at other Times, that no Side cart find their 
Account in the War, which yet all have agreed 
to continue, but the General and five or fix of 
his Faction: All theſe Inconſiſtencies can go 
down with the Party, almoſt at the fame Time; 
nay, in the ſame Breath: But not a Word to be 
heard of the Inſincerity or Perfidiouſneſs of France. 
Thus the D. of M. is with them a Dutch-Man, 
an Inperialiſt, a French-Man, or any Thing elſe 
but what he ever was, and evet will be, in Spite 
of all their Provocations, a true Engliſtman ; 
which I am afraid is one main Cauſe they are fo 

angry with him; he had too great a Hand in the 
Revolution to be forgiven z and, if his Succeſſes 
be not ſtopped, he will put it out of ſome wreaks 
Power to defeat the Proteſtant Succeſſion, 

But to ſet this Matter in a full Light, and Jet 
you ſee how very ridiculous and abfurd all theſe 
Clamours, are, with Reſpect either to the D. of M. 
in particular, or to the Conduct of the Allies in 
general, with Relation to theſe Preliminary Arti- 
cles; I will ſnew you, Firſt, That, if to inſiſt on 
the 37th Articles was a Fault, the D. of M. is 
T a not 
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not to de blamed for it: And, Secondly, That 
to inſiſt on that Article was in itſelf right, and 
necellary in Order to a good Peace. 

Firſt; I ſay; That, if to inſiſt on the 35th Arti- 
cle was'a Fault, the D. of M. is not to be blamed 
for it. Firſt, becauſe, if he did inſiſt, it was what 
he was obliged to; he had no Authority to do 
otherwiſe. All the World knows, that both 
Houſes of Parliament did, the Beginning of that 
'Year (1709) addreſs the Queen, that no Peace 
ſhould be made with France, without an intire 
Reſtitution” of the Spaniſh Monarchy : And her 
Majeſty was pleaſed to expreſs herſelf very well 
pleaſed with their Addreſs, and that ſhe was per- 
fectly of the ſame Opinion. This Addreſs being 


thus approved, no Miniſter had any Power or Au- 


| to conclude a Treaty upon other Terms, 
without her Majeſty's Command]; nor could ſuch 
a Command be expected from her, without Ad- 
vice of her Council: And T believe a Council will 
not eaſily be found, that will adviſe againſt the 
joint Opinion of both Houſes of Parliament. If, 
therefore, the 35th Artiele was inſiſted on, 
the D. is not to be blamed; he did but his Duty, 
and could not juſtify his Doing otherwiſe; which, 
if he had, would as certainly have been made a 
Crime and Miſdemeanor, as his not Doing it is 
now made a Matter of Complaint againſt him. 
There is no Room for any Objection here, unleſs 
it could be pretended, that this Addreſs was of his 
Procuring; the Contrary to which is as well known 
as the Addreſs itſelf. But, though it is plain that 
the D. of M. had no Hand in Making this Ad- 
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dreſs, it is as plain, that, when it was made, he 
was bound by it; and, ſince. that required the Re- 
ſtitution of the whole Spaniſo Monarchy, he was 
obliged to inſiſt upon it. So the 37th Article was 
unanimouſly adhered to as it is, by all the Minif- 
ters ; and their Doing ſo, I ſhall now ſhew you, was 
very right in itſelf, and — in Order to a 
good Peace. 
Pirſt, it is right in, itlel, chat is, juſt — * rea- 
ſonable, not Hard, or ee or inhuman, as 
theſe Advocates, of France would have it thought. 
For what is the Point in Diſpute, but to reſtore to 
an injured. Perſon- what has been unjuſtly taken 
from him? Has not the injured. Party, by the 
fundamental Las of Juſtice, a;Right tg, this? Or 
is not the Party, who does the Injury, obliged. to 
Reſtitution, where it. is, poſſible ? And is not this 
the Caſe of the Spaniſi Monarchy ? I deſpair of 
ever proving any Ulurpation unjuſt; if this is not; 
but, if it be unjuſt, does it alter the Caſe, becauſe 
the King of France has not uſurped it for himſelf, 
but for his Grandſon, ?, Am I. the leſs obliged. to 
reſtore what I haye unjuſtly ſeized, becauſe I have 
given it to, a third Perſon, provided it be in my 
Power? Does not the Duke of Anjou know, as 
well as his Grandfather, that it is a violent Uſur- 
tion? Can he of Right keep what the other 
E. d no Right to give? Is it not kept plainly for 
the Uſe and Benefit of the Giver? Has not. the 
Giver Power to take it from him? Is it not plain, 
that his Grandſon has not kept it thus long, but 
by the Support he receives from him; And, if it 
be thus manifeſtly unjuſt, and the Uſurper has it 


in 
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in his Power to make Reſtitution, is it ill Man- 
ners to demand it? Is the Spamſb Monarchy ſuch 
a Trifle, as not to be worth inſiſting on ? Shall 
ve compliment the King of France or his Grand- 
ſon, with Giving up what ſo many Princes and 
States have ſpent ſo much Blood and Treafure to 
regain ? Can that now be thought conſiſtent with 
the Safety and Commerce of Great Britain, with 
the Intereſt and Welfare of our Allies, or with the 
Liberty of Europe, which we ventared to begin 
a War for, under the moſt unpromiſing Appear- 
ances of ever ſeeing a good End of it? But it was 
Nonſenſe not to riſque all, when all was at Stake; 
there was no Room left, but to appeal to Heaven, 
and take Arms; which gave us a Chance for eſca- 
ping the Ruin which was otherwiſe inevitable. 
This is the Truth of the Matter, this the Point 
in Diſpute. What then do the People mean by 
all their ſenſeleſs Clamour, of the Hardſhip and 
Barbarity of the Allies, in obliging the King of 
France to recall his Grandſon ? They, who 
think the Cauſes of this War ſuch indifferent 
Things as not to be worth inſiſting on any longer, 
though we have ſo long ſtruggled for them, 
that we have at laſt got faſt Hold; theſe Men, I 
fear, will, in a little Time, think the fame of the 
Cauſes of the Revolution too; nay, they already 
tell us ſo; they are grown fo inſenſible to the 
Fears they were once in, that they begin to think 
Popery and Arbitrary Power innocent harmleſs 
Things; they now plainly inſinuate, that there 
was no Danger of the Government in Church and 
State being overturned, and that therefore the 

H 2 Revolution 
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Revolution was not neceſſary; and, in 2 of 
theſe fooliſn Sentiments, when the Revolution is 
upon the Point of being unalterably fixed, they 
truly are grown weary; and, after twenty Years 
Labour, do not think it octh a little more Pains 
to finiſh the Work, and put an effectual Stop to 
the Return of thoſe Evils they were once, as well 
as their Neighbours, To heartily frightened with. 
And, it is no Wonder, if Men, who have contract- 
ed ſuch a ſtupid Indolence, and are ſo indifferent 
for the Civil and Religious Rights of their - own 
Country, cannot ſee what Senſe there is in inſiſt- 
ing upon the Reſtitution of the Spaniſb Monarchy 3 
and are ſupinely willing to think (if Nonſenſe can 
be called Thinking) that the Demand of the Al- 
lies is either Wahn. or, at Nen. very rude and un- 
mannerly. 

But farthes.: This . of theirs 3 is not only 
right in itſelf, but | neceſſary in order to a good 
Peace; and the beſt Way, to ſet this in a clear 
Light, is to conſider what would have been the 
. Conſequence, ſuppoſing the Allies had not in- 
ſiſted on it. Now, to ſhew you what this would 
have been, I will ſuppoſe, for the Preſent, that 
the French were in Earneſt ; and, that if this Ar- 
ticle had been receded from, they would have 
ſigned the reſt, Which Way, now, I would ask, 
ſhould we have propoſed. to get Spain? Can we 
do 1t, unleſs the King of France intirely abandons 
his Grandſon ? No, certainly; but he has pro- 
miſed he will: But is his bare Word a Security 
that may be depended upon ? By no Means, 
| 5 N then? Why, he gives you up ſo many 
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great Towns, which he would not do, if he did 
not intend to leave his Grandſon to himſelf. Why 
ſo d How can the Giving up theſe Towns to the 


Allies be thought any Security? Is it any more 
than Giving the Allies a Barrier, which Barrier 
they would have inſiſted on, whatever became of 
Spain? How now comes that to be a Security, 
that the King of France would abandon his Grand- 
ſon, which he muſt, nevertheleſs, have complied 
with, though he had abandoned him? Is it the 
fame Thing to part with theſe Towns, and keep' 
Spain, as to part with them and Spain too ? If not, 
then his Agreeing to give up one is no Proof he 
intends to part with the other. Ay, but when 
the Allies have theſe Towns, they will force him 
to it. That I deny: Why fo, ſay they? The 
Towns are to be delivered in two Months ; that 
is, by the Middle of Auguſt; and then the Allies 
will have Time enough to enter France, if he ſends 
any Succour to his Grandſon. Bur Firſt, The Sur- 
render that is to be made in two Months is only 
of thoſe Towns that are to make the Barrier for 
the Netherlands ; thoſe, that are to be reſtored 
to the Emperor and Empire, are not to be evacu- 
ated till the Exchange of their Ratifications, which 
is a tedious Work: Beſides, though it be ſtipula- 
ted, that the Towns in the Netherlands, &c. ſhall 
be given up in two Months, I believe, nobody 
wants to be told, that Things are ſeldom fo punc- 
tually executed, as to be performed nicely within 
the Time agreed. But. I will ſuppoſe, for once, 


theſe Articles had been effectually complied with 


within the Time, and that the Allies conſequently 
H 3 would 
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would have been at Liberty to invade France, if 
they had openly ſent any confiderable Succours to 
Spain; but what then? Could not they have ſent 
Money and Jewels to the Duke of Anjou, without 
any Danger of Diſcovery ? Or, Would they not 
have Pretence enough for Denying it? And would 
the Allies invade France, upon a bare Suſpicion of 
ſending ſuch an Aſſiſtance to Spain? And for 
Men, though a Body of Troops could not have 
been ſeat thither, without being known, might 
not what Number they pleaſed of the French 
Troops, that were in Spain, have ſtaid there, un- 
der a Notion of Deſertion, or have been detain- 
ed by the Duke of 4you's Order, upon ſame blind 
Pretence or other; a Trick the Grandfather has 
practiſed often enough, for the Grandſon to learn 
it from him ? Well, but ſuppoſe France had nei- 
ther openly, nor under-hand, given the Duke of 
Atian any Aſſiſtance for that Summer (not that I 
can by any Means grant it) how long would that 
have held l Or, What Uſe would the Allies have 
made of it? Could the Troops, we had then in 
Spain, have over- run the Kingdom without farther 
Help, or have driven out the Duke of Arjau in 
gane N That, I preſume, will not, by 
any body, be pr . Or, Could a ſufficient 
Reinforcement have been ſent Time enough to 
them, either from Hay or England, to da any 
great Matters that Tear? That, I ſuppoſe, will 
be pretended as little, by thoſe that conſider it 
was June when theſe Preliminaries were finiſhed. 
| is plain theo, Spain could not have been gained 
that Year, unleſs the Duke of Aan had conſent- 
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ed to relinquiſh it: Let us then, in the next 
Place, ſuppoſe the Summer ſpent, and the Ar- 
mies gone out of the Field, and ſee what we are 
to expect then, A Peace is made with France, 
the Allies have got, each of them, their reſpective 
Shares, and have nothing more to hope for ; they 
renew, perhaps, the Grand Alliance, with great 
Expreſſions of mutual Zeal ; the Emperor at leaſt, 
and the Maritime Potmers; but ſome of the leſſer 
Princes might poſſibly ſhew themſelves diſguſted, 
and think they have been neglected: For, as the 
Preliminaries are now ſettled, it is certain more 
than one of them are not ſatisfied. Suppoſe the 
the King of Pruffia, or Dake of Savoy, for Ex- 
ample, had thought due Care had not been ta- 
ken of them, it is plain, in that Caſe, their Al- 
liance is no longer to be depended on; and ei- 
ther of theſe, falling off, would very much weaken 
the Confederacy ; eſpecially the laſt, whom the 
French would be very glad to draw into their In- 
tereſts. But ſuppoſe none of the Allies have any 
of theſe Reſentments, or at leaſt ſtifle them, and 
all confent. to renew the Grand Alliance; What 
becomes of the Artnies, upon leaving the Field ? 
Is it not certain, that they will, on all Sides, dif- 
miſs great Part of their Forces ? Will not the 
Maritime Powers ſend Home the Foreign Troops 
in their Pay, except ſuch as Holand keeps for the 
Defence of their own Frontier? Shall we hear of 
any more Armies upon the Rhine, or in Savoy, 
when they have made Peace, when the Articles of 
the Treaty have been all executed, and there is 
no more any Enemy to moleſt them; no Cauſe 
; H 4 of 
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of Complaint, or Pretence for a new Campaign 
left ? I think nothing can, be ſurer, than that this 
would have been the Caſe; the Allies, would have 
thought no more of War in the Places that have 
been hitherto. the Seats. of it, nor have made any 
Preparations for taking the Field another Year. 
All Sides would have made what Haſte they could 
to have leſſened the Burthen, which, during the 
War, they had been oppreſſed with. Halland par- 
ticularly would have had full Work to take Care 
of their new Frontier, to provide ſo many Towns 
with ſufficient Garriſons and Magazines, and ſet- 
tle what Foot the ſeveral Parts of their new Ac- 
quiſitions ſhould be put upon, with Reſpect to 
War, Trade, and Subſidies ; and, beſides the great 
Expence this would, for the Preſent, put them to, 
they would be at a very great Charge to pay the 
Arrears due to the Foreign Troops, without which 
they could not be diſmiſſed. Add to this the ex- 
traordinary Allowance, which, upon their Diſ- 
miſſing, is to be made to, carry them Home : This 
would put the States under a Neceſſity of Re- 
trenching, as much as, poſſible, the Expences of 
the next Lear: And this laſt Article England 
would be proportionably affected with, Now 1 
I would be glad to know, what ſhould hinder the 
King of France, from the Minute the Allies diſ- 
miſs their Troops, to give what Aſſiſtance he will 
to Spain, provided it be not done too e 
gradually, by inſenſible Steps; and by thoſe many 
Ways of Artifice, which the French are Maſters 
of? If they make a Peace, they may disband 60 
or do, oco Men, or more: And what ſhall pynder 
the e 
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theſe Men from going into Spain to ſeek their 
Bread : What ſhall hinder the King of France 
from giving ſecret Orders for this; and, when it 
is complained of, from politively denying, and 
perhaps, ſeemingly forbidding it? And may not 
the Duke of Anjou, by this Means, againſt the 
next Spring, have a greater Army than the Allies 
can bring againſt him? And how then are we to 
get Spain? Will the Allies raiſe new Armies, and 
make a new War. upon France in Flanders, upon 
the Rhine, and in Savoy, becauſe ſome Men have 
inſenſibly ſtole out of France into Spain, againſt 
the expreſs Order of the King; which, you are 
ſure, will be pretended? You do not know the 
Sweets of Peace, or how unwillingly People are, 
who have once laid down their Arms, to take 
them up again: If you think the Allies could be 
brought to this, or that any Armies would take the 
Field againſt France, after a Peace was once made; 
What then is to be hoped for ? Why, I think 
nothing more than this; that the Dutch and the 
Emperor would contribute for a little While, per- 
haps for one Campaign, ſome Money and Troops 
to act in Conjunction with England againſt Spain; 
in which no great Succeſs can be expected, con- 
ſidering the numerous Army, I have ſhewn you, 
the Duke of Ayjou might and would have. * 
if this, upon the Trial of one Campaign, w 

found to be the Caſe, I am afraid Holland . 
not be very willing to continue the Proſecution of 
ſo expenſive a War; and the whole Weight of it 
another Year would lie upon England, except a 
very little that might be expected from the Em- 


Peror ; 
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peror 3 and what could this end in, but in the 
Nuin of Eugland, and the Loſs of Spain? For the 
moſt, chat could be expected from this War, would 
beg that the Duke of Ajor would offer a Parti- 
tion, fuck as I have mentioned in my firſt Letter, 
but with no Option in the Caſe 3+ he would cer- 
rainly keep Spain and the Indies, and give the other 
Part to his Competitor; and, if that be accepted, 
What becomes of England, which is ſo much in- 

terefted in the Recovery of Spain ? And, if it be 
not accepted, What ſhall hinder the French King 
from aſſiſting his Grandſon, after one Year, more 
openly ; and taking upon him to mediate a Peace; 
chat is, to force fuch an one as he pleaſes upon 
us ? For how can we help ourſelves ? Shall we be 
ina Condition to quarrel with him, when we have 
been exhauſted two Years more with ſuch an ex- 
penfive War, while he has been enjoying all the 


- Advantages of Peace, to repair the Breaches the 


War had made in his Affairs; to reſtore Com- 
merce, retrieve the publick Credit, remedy the ill 
State of his Finances, look into the Condition of 
his Fleet, and put himſelf into the beſt Poſture 
he can for a new War, if the Support of the Duke 
of Anjou makes it neceſſary ? No, ſure ; we ſhall 
never think ourſelves in a Condition to break with 
him; nor ſhall we be able to perſuade our Al- 
lies to it: No Part, therefore, will be left us, but 
to ſubmit to ſuch a Peace with his Grandſon, as 
he ſhall, in his Pleaſure, think fit to preſcribe. 
I need not enlarge upon the Difficulties of ma- 
king War in Spain, after what I have faid in my 
firſt Letter: It is eaſy to ſee, how the Duke of 
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Anjou may find us Work enough for two or three 
Years, if he do but avoid Coming to a general 
Action: Sieges will coſt Time, as well as Men 
and Money; and many muſt be made before ſuch 


a Kingdom can be reduced z and that will give 


the King of France Opportunity enough to do 
what he will, to ſupport his Grandſon ſecretly or 
openly, or to preſcribe a Peace, or begin a new War, 
which it is always eaſy to find a Pretence for; and 
we are ſure he cannot want Inclination to do 


whatever is in his Power, which ſuch a Cauſe calls 


for; nor is he ſo little known, as to leave us the 
leaſt Room to think, that any Treaties or Engage- 
ments can bind him, when Inclination and Power 
tempt him to break through them. His whole 
Reign is one continued Proof of this: I have faid 
ſomething of it already, and, therefore, ſhall add 
but one Inſtance, which is a little parallel to the 
Caſe before us; and that is, the Manner in which 
he kept the Promiſe he made the Spaniards at the 
Pyrenean Treaty, Not to afliſt the Portugueſe, who 
were then at War with them. Never was Treaty 
made with more Solemnity; and yet, What did 
thoſe Engagements ſignify ? All the Time the 
Treaty was making, France was concerting Mea- 
ſures to ſupport the Portugueſe; and the King, 
the preſent King, who was then but young in Per- 
dy, had fo little Regard to cover or palliate 
what he did, that he ſent, in the Face of all the 
World, an Army to the Aſſiſtance of thoſe, whoſe 
Defence he had renounced, commanded by a 
Mareſchal of France, And can we, after ſuch 
an Inſtance, depend upon his Word ? Has he 


not 
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not much greater Temptation to aſſiſt Spain againſt 
us, than he had then to ſupport the Portugueſe 
againſt Spain? Is not the Honour of his Grand- 
ſon, the Intereſt of his Family, and the Acquiſi- 
tion. of ſo great a Monarchy, of infinitely more 
Concern to him, than the Defence of Portugal 
could be? A Man muſt be blind, not to ſee there 
is no Compariſon between the two Caſes; and it 
is inexcuſable, when we are ſenſible of this, to 
think, that a Prince, who has been ſo falſe in one 
Inſtance, can be ever true in the other. "I 
The Sum of this Argument is, That, if a 
| ſeparate Peace be made with France, upon the 
Foot of the Preliminaries, without the 37th Arti- 
cle, nothing can hinder France from aſſiſting the 
Duke of Anjou; and, if he be aſſiſted by France, 
we can never be able to drive him out of Spain; 
and, conſequently, if Spain be ever had, it muſt 
be by Treaty : If therefore no Peace can be 
a good one without Spain, then the 35th Article 
is neceſſary in Order to a good: Peace: Which is 
the Point I was to prove. I know but one 
Thing can be ſaid againſt what I have advanced 
upon this Head; and that is, That the Allies, 
though they make Peace with France, ſhould ſtill 
keep up their Armies, and then France will not dare 
to give the Duke of Anjou any great Aſſiſtance : 
But Firſt, I have already ſhewn, that this is a very 
unreaſonable Suppoſition z the Allies moſt certain- 
ly would not continue to keep up their Armies, 
were a Peace with France once made: But let us 
now ſuppoſe they would, How will this mend the 
Matter ? If we keep on Foot as great Armies as 
| we 
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we have now, we ſhould be no more at Liberty to 
ſend Men to Spain, than we are now: And, if we 
ſent a conſiderable Number to Spain, they would 
be wanted elſewhere 3. and the K. of France would 
have nothing to fear from us, for Want of a ſuf- 
ficient Strength to act offenſively, ' in Caſe we 
ſhould think ourſelves ſufficiently provoked to it, 
by any Thing he does in Violation of the Treaty; 
nay, conſidering the Number of Towns given up 
to the Allies, which all muſt have Garriſons in 
them, and thoſe not very ſmall ones, to keep their 
new- Subjects in Awe, we ſhould” want a greater 
Army 1 in Flanders than before, to be in a Condi- 
tion to act offenſively : And, if ſuch Armies muſt 
be kept up, I cannot ſee why they ſhould not be em- 
ployed, that is, why we may not as well continue the 
War; or to what Purpoſe we ſhould make Peace. 
To me, Continuing the War ſeems much more 
eligible than ſuch 'a Peace, for this plain Reaſon, 
that France would certainly make a great Adyan- 
tage of Peace, while we muſt, under the Name of 
Peace,” continue in a State of War, without the 
Fruits of it. For Example, all we have done, this 
Campaign, would, upon that Suppoſition, have been 
undone ;' and we ſhould have been fo much farther 
off, than we are, from Putting France under a 
Neceſſity to give us Spain. For though the Suc- 
ceſſes of this Year have been ſo ſighted, as to be 
thought not worth mentioning, where one would 
have moſt expected it; I can tell you, Doway alone 
is, in the Opinion of France, of that mighty Con- 
ſequence, that, in all the Negotiations that have 
been carried on, ſince the Refuſal of the Prelimi- 
naries, 
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naries, to find an Expedient for a, 
Doway has always been excepted: out of the _— 
ber of Towns that they have pretended to give 
an Equivalent. Now — 
queſts of this Campaign, have brought us much 
nearer to our End, than if our Armies had gone 
out of the Field, as they came in, and had done 
nothing; I muſt therefore ſtill maintain, that, 
upon all Suppoſitions, the 37th Article is neceſſary 
in Order to a good Peace; unleſs fome real Ex- 
pedient could be found out, which has hicherto 
been in vain looked for: But that, and what elſe 
has been done towards a Peace, ſince the. Prelimi- 
naries were rejected, I muſt reſerve for another 
Letter. I ſhall conclude this with ſhewing you, 
what at firſt Sight. you will think very ſtrange, 
and that is, that even. a ſeparate Peace could not 
laſt Year have been made with France, though 
the Allies had been willing to recede from the 
37th. Article. 

You- will remember it was the 8th of Pune 
hen Monſieur Rouil/e ſhewed- the Penſioner his 
Inſtructions, and declared finally, that his Maſter 
could not agree to that Article: Now, ſuppoſe 
the Allies would have departed from it, could 
he have ſigned the reſt ? No, he had no Autho- 
rity-to do that: He muſt have made another 
Journey to Yerſai/les, to receive the King's Inftruc- 
tions, as well as to inform him of what had paſſed. 
And we may eaſily gueſs at Part of theſe Inſtruc- 
tions, that the King, when he found the Allies 
were content to recede from this Article, would 
have wanted Amendments to be made to-ſome 

others 
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others that relate to Spain; particularly to have 
thoſe Words left out or explained in the 4th, 
where he is ohliged to take proper Ma ſures, in 
Concert with the Allies, to oblige his Grandſon to 
quit Spain. And it is probable he would pretend to 
new model ſomæ of the Artieles relating to the 
Emperor and davey, while he agreed to them in 
the Main. And who knows how muctr Time 
might have been ſpun out, in going backwards 
and forwards; while, in the Midſt of his Conceſ- 
ſions, ſome new! Difficulties are ſtarted to delay 
Signing, as long as be thinks fit? But, ſuppoſing 
nothing of all this, he had a ſure Method in Re- 
ſerve to defeat the whole Treaty: The firſt Thing 
to be executed, by Vertue of it, was the Surrender 
of Mons, Nam, and Charleyoy, This was to be 
done before the Firſt of July; but we are ſure it 
would not have been done at all: For, when the 
Time came, | France, would have pretended it was 
not in her Power; for theſe Towns were in the 
Poſſeſſion of the Elector of Bavaria; and, when 
Frunce ſhould have demanded a Surrender of them, 
there was a ready Anſwer for him, That che Towns 
were the King of Spain's, and that he could not 
ſutrender them without his Order. This, we are 
ſure, would have been the Caſe; for, tho? it did not 
come to bear, the Deſign was formed, and could 
not be kept fo ſecret, as not to take Wind: And 
tkus the Treaty could never have had one Step 
made in the Execution of it; for the King of 
Spain, we may be ſure, would not order them to 
be given up, and, it is as ſure, the Elector would 
„ ee them up without Order, but to 

make 
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make Terms. for. himſelf, that he might be reſto. 
red to; his ;Eleferate,- which Affair had been left 
out. of the Preliminaries, and as reſerved to be 
conſidered in the Congreſs that was to be opened, 
the very Day on which the Surrender of theſe 
Towns was to have commenced. He is a wiſe 
Man that can tell how this Difficulty could have 
been overcome, without freſ Delaßs, and Loſs of 
Time; and the Diſputes, this Point would have 
created, would have put the Execution of all! the 
others ſo much back ward, that, Jam apt to think, 


this ſingle Point, with good Management, might 


heve taken up as much of the ene 
France and the Elector had a Mind to. 


I. may add, that it is the Opinion of ſome 
e Men, chat the Conceſſions, France has 
to make in other Articles, were never 

to be executed ; andi that they would 

never have — to, but that they knew 
the Allies could not accept them, 48 long as the 
was refuſed. The Enghþ Plenipotentiaries, 

they knew, were tied, by a Vote of Parliament, 
to yy upon the Reſtitution of the whole Spaniſb 
Monarchy 3 and, as long as that was ſo, they 
were ſure no other Conceſſions, they could make, 
could hurt them in the End, though Making of 
them was, in the mean Time, of the greateſt Ser- 
vice to them, by the ſeeming Sincerity and Earneſt- 
neſs it ſhewed, on their Part, for Peace, and by the 
Room that gave them to amuſe and divide the Allies, 
and ſpin out the Time as long as they had Oc- 
ca ſion for; and by giving them, at laſt, a Handle 
to throw the Blame of Breaking off the Treaty 


upon 


* 
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upon them, for Refuſing ſuch good Terms, for 
the Sake of one that could not poſſibly be com- 
plied with: Theſe, and the like Purpoſes, France 


ſerved by making ſuch large Conceſſions as her 
Miniſters have done to the Maritime Powers in 


in theſe Articles; but this was only Sporting with 
them. As long as they kept one Link of this 
Chain of Articles in their own Hands, the Allies 
could not be at all the better for having the reſt 
held out to them, nor themſelves the worſe. Bur, 
whether this Opinion be true or not, what I have 
ſaid before renders it exceeding probable, that 
France never meant the Treaty ſhould take Place; 
they deſigned nothing but to gain Time, and, 
when that Purpoſe was ſerved, they broke off. It 
was neceſſary for the King's Affairs, at the Begin- 
ning of the Year, to make ſpecious Offers of 
Peace, to quiet the Minds of his People, and in- 
duce the Allies to defer the Opening of the Cam- 
paign, the Severity of the hard Weather having 
reduced his Country to great Miſery, and made it 
impoſſible for his Armies to take the Field early. 
But by June the Caſe was a little altered, and they 
began to recover from the Fright they had been 
in 3 Methods had been taken to remedy the ex- 
treme Want his Capital City laboured under; an 
Inſpection had been made of what Corn there 
was in the Provinces; great Quantities had been 
imported, or were expected from the Levant, and 
other Parts; there was a good Proſpect of Sum- 
mer-Corn every where; the D. of Anjou had 
gained a conſiderable Advantage over the Portu- 
gueſe; and what, it is probable, weighed moſt of 
Vor. III. 1 all 
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all wich him, Mareſchal Villars had made the 
King believe his Army was in a pretty good Con- 
dition; and aſſured him, he was ſo poſted, that 
it would be impoſſible for the Allies to force 
the Intrenchments he had made, or draw him out 
of them; ſo that they had nothing to apprehend 
but a Siege; and that, from the Diſpoſition of the 
Allies, they thought could be no other than that 
of pres, the Preparations for it being ſent up the 
Lys; and this. they hoped would find the Allies 
Works enough. for a Campaign that began fo 
late; and perhaps the very Want and Famine, 
which at firſt put them into great Conſternation, 
they might, upon further Thoughts, ſee, was, in 
ſome Reſpect, their Security; ſince, if the Allies 
ſhould have the good Fortune to attack the Mareſ. 
chal with Succeſs, it would be impoſſible for them 
to make much Uſe of their Victory, or penetrate 
far into a Country, where nothing was to be 
had; an Army may make a Famine, but they 
cannot follow one. Theſe ſeem to have been 
the Motives that determined them to put an End 
to the Treaty, when they had drawn it out into 
Length enough, to anſwer the Purpoſes for which 
it was begun: And then the Mask might ſafely 
be taken off. And this I take to be the true Rea- 
fon that Monſ. Rouillé gave himſelf ſuch Airs in 
his laſt Conferences, and refuſed, in the King's 
Name, to agree to the 37th Article, without Of- 
fering any Expedient at all for it; which was 
ſomething ſtrange, conſidering the Allies had, be- 
fore the Marquis de Torcy's Departure, urged, with 
ſo much Earneſtneſs, the Neceſlity they were under 
111. 40 
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to adhere to it:. Therefore, I think; this can have 
nocotller Meaning in it, but that, upon the Mar- 
quis*s Return, the State of France being thoroughly 
conſidered, it was judged that they might, with- 
out any great Riſque, hazard one Campaign 
more; and that determined the King to break 
off the Treaty as he did; which, by Offering no 
Expedient, he ſhewed his Affairs did no longer, 
in his Opinion, want. 


This, though the beſt Account I can ſend you 
of this Affair, is, I am ſenſible, extremely ſhort 
of what by might he But, conſidering the Secrecy 
with-wh1 

to be tranſacted, I flatter myſelf, you will be con- 
tent to fikwd':Þ:know ſo much of them, rather than 
wonder Lcannot tell you more, And, as imper- 
fect as this Account is, if what I have faid be 
true in Fat, and my Reflexions juſt, you have fo 
much Cand6r, that, I am ſure; you will allow I 
* — A _ . t 


Be Thacheither thei D. * 1 nor any other 
Miniſters of the Alliance, are juftly to be blamed, 


for having contributed unneceſſarily to prolong, 


the 9 0 by dun rr in theſe n 
W 


| ee That n 1 was. ned and — 
for them to inſiſt on the 37th Article, in Order 
to ere hy: 


T birdly, That Receding from that nick would 
not then have procured a ſeparate Peace with 
FH I 2 France, 


hings of this Nature are and ought 
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France, whatever it would have done ſince. All 
which Points are ſubmitted to your neh Con- 
nnn ** better eu by. nN + 


8. 1 R, ih 
uur 1 Mar 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


„o 


HE EXAMINER: is ee Ge 

ken, if he thinks I ſhalll enter the Liſts with 
fo proſtitute a Writer, who can neither ſpeak 
Truth, nor knows when he hears it. I ſhall not 
be moved with the Ignorance and Malice of a 
mercenary Scribbler, who treats the D. of M. and 
the victorious Troops he has the Honour to com- 
mand, with ſo much Inſolence; in ſo many of his 
weekly Libels; and, in one of them, NM. 4. villa- 
nouſly calls him à Cataline at the Head f ar merce- 
nary. Army: Words, which, truſt, will not eaſily 
be forgotten. What I have ſaid, of the Manage- 
ment of the War, will, I doubt not, ſupport it- 
ſelf againſt all his Attacks; who, were he much 
abler than he is, has met with more than his 
Match, in the moſt ingenious Writer of the 
eee and to * n I ſhall * 
: . +: 
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THE 


NEGOTIATIONS 
FOR 


A Treaty of Peace, from the Breaking 

off of the Conferences at the Hague, to the 
End of thoſe at Gertruydenberg, conſider d, 
in a Fourth Letter to a Tory-Member, 


Yn : — 


PART II. 
4 Cum Domino Pax iſta venit ——— Fon 
 —— Procul hinc jam Fædera ſunto 

Credidimus Talis, utendum eſt Fudice Bello. 


— * 


* Fan. 10, 1710-11. 


Fear you begin to (wiſh you 
had kept your Deſire to your- 
ſelf, and not asked my Opini- 
on upon Matters that have 
= & grown under my Pen ſo much 
is Toit beyond the Compaſs, which I, 
| at firſt, hoped they would have 

come within: But Patience once more, and this 
mall be the laſt Time I will trouble you with my 
| ; I 3 Thoughts 
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Thoughts upon the Management either of War 
or Peace, till you ſhall again make it your own 
Requeſt, to whom I can refuſe nothing. To 
come then to the Bufineſs, and reſume the Subject 
where my laſt left off; I ſhall give you, in this, 
the beft Account I can, of what was dine in Re- 
lation to Peace, from the Breaking off of the 
Conferences at the Hague, to the End of thoſe 
that were held the Year after at Gertruydenberg ; 
that is, from June the th 1709, to'Fuly the 2 5th 
1710. And, that you may have à mpre diſtinct 
View of this Affair, it may not be amiſs to divide 
this Space of Time into three Parts; and conſi- 
der firſt, what paſſed from the Return of Mon- 
ſieur Rouili', to Monfieur Pettum's Journey to 
Paris, which was about the Middle of November. 
Secondly, What Progreſs was made in this Affair, 
between that Journey and the Arrival of the Mar- 
quis ÞUxelles and the Abbe de Polignac, the French 
Plenipotentiaries, at Gertruydenberg : And then 
give you, in the third Place, ſome Account of the 
. Negotiations during their Stay there; ſince which 
no Advances have been made on either Side i in 
this grand Affair. 

Fir: For what paſſed bete the Coofe- 
rences at the Hague, and Monſieur Pettum's Jour- 
ney to Paris, you know, without my telling you, 
that the Negotiations did not intirely ceafe with 
thoſe Conferences, but were ſtill kept up, and car- 
ried on by an Intercourſe of Letters $084 Mon- 

fieur Petkum and the Marquis de Torcy ; to try if 
an Expedient could be found out for the 37th Ar- 
"oy 0 
© Point 
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Point for which the Conferences, in Appearance 
at leaſt, were broke off. The Point they offered 
to fatisfy the Allies in was, That the King of 
France ſhould not, directly nor indirectly, aſſiſt his 
Grandſon. You will eafily judge of the Impor- 
tance of this Point, by what I have faid in my laſt 
Letter; and by that ſee, that the Recovery of 
Spain and the Indies depends intirely upon it; for, 
if the King of France ſupports the Duke of Ar- 
jou, all the Efforts, the Allies can make againft 
him, will be to no Purpoſe, ſince France ean ſend 
more Men and Money to Spain in a Month, than 
they can do in a Twelvemonth; but, if the King 
of France will, in good Earneſt, withdraw all Af- 
ſiſtance from him, then a Spaniſo War would be 
but a ſhort Buſineſs, ſince, in that Caſe, there can 
be no Doubt, but that in a little Time the Duke 
of Aujou would be content to leave the Spaniards, 
or they, at leaſt, would find it for their Intereſt 
to leave him. Now, the more important this 
Point is, the more are the others concerned to 
inſiſt upon ſufficient Security, not to be deceived; 
and all that has paſſed hitherto, on the Part of 
France, either in former Treaties, or in the laſt 
Conferences, give them but too much Reaſon to 
think, they can never be cautious enough, how 
they truſt ſo perfidious a Prince, in an Affair of 
ſo much Conſequence. And, if you carry theſe 
Views with you in your Thoughts upon this Sub- 
jet, you cannot eaſtly take up with their fooliſh 
and groundleſs Inſinuations, who would perſuade 
you, that the Allies have been too difficult. As 
10 "Ou Expedients r to ſecure this wo 
I 4 al 


1. 
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all went upon the ſame Foot with that which Mon- 
ſieur Petkum had propoſed, as from himſelf, the 


Day before Monſieur Rowille left the Hague: That 
three Towns ſhould be put into the Hands of the 


Allies, to be reſtored to France, when the Affair 


of Spain, &c. ſhould be decided. This was the 
Nature of the Expedient in Agitation; and no- 
thing can ſhew better the Readineſs of the Allies 
to put an End to the War, and the Inſincerity of 
France, than what paſſed between them upon this 
Subject. The Towns, to be given up for this 
Purpoſe, muſt have been either in Spain, or on 
the Borders of it, or on the Side of Alſace, or in 
Flanders. Whatever could have been done of this 


EKind, was but a poor Expedient for an Article of 


ſo much Conſequence; and, had the King of 
France been in Earneſt, one cannot think he 


would have made any Difficulty to give the Al- 


lies what they were willing to accept: But, as he 
meant nothing leſs than what he was ſo forward 
to promiſe, there was no Security of this Sort the 


Allies could ask, which he did not think too —_ 


to grant. 
As for Towns in Spain, which was hs beſt Se- 


.curity, and moſt to the Purpoſe, that Expedient 


had been propoſed, as I told you in my laſt, du- 
ring the Conferences at the Hague, and was by 
the French Miniſters refuſed ; and, to prevent the 
Allies from perſiſting in this Demand, the King 
ſoon after put it out of his Power to comply with 


it; otherwiſe his People, as blind as they are, 
could not have had any great Opinion of his Sin- 


* in the Deſires he expreſſed for Peace, while 
he 
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he rejected a Condition that was ſo natural for the 
Allies to ask; and not only poſſible, but eaſy for 
him to grant; and which the Safety and Intereſt 
of France, as diſtinct from Spain, were no Way 
concerned in. That the Negotiations, therefore, 
might not continue to reſt upon this Point, he 
took Care immediately, that there ſhould be no 
Room left for the Allies to ipſiſt on this Demand; 
and, to that End, withdrew his Troops out of all 
the Spaniſh Fortreſſes, as he did afterwards out of 
the Kingdom, upon Pretence, indeed, of Evacua- 
ting Spain according to the Preliminary Articles. 
But that was only a Pretence ; for he kept them 
there all the Summer, to be at Hand to aſſiſt the 
Duke of Anjou, in Caſe his Army ſhould be at- 
tacked, or an Invaſion ſhould be made into Ar- 
ragon; though otherwiſe the General, that com- 
manded them, had Orders not to venture a Bat- 
tle, but to be on the Defenſive ; as appeared upon 
the Duke of Anjou's Coming to his Army upon 
the Surprize of Balaguer by the Allies, and ex- 
poſtulating with Mareſchal Bezons for not joining 
upon that Occaſion the Spaniſh Army ; for which 
he juſtified himſelf, by producing the King's Or- 
ders. By this middle Way the King thought he 
could deceive the Allies, without abandoning the 
Spaniards ;" and, in the mean Time, the Duke of 
Anjou, according to the Direction of French Coun- 
cils, made his utmoſt Efforts to put Spain into a 
Condition to defend itſelf, as if they were in 
Earneſt to expect no farther Aſſiſtance: from 
France : Which had ſo good an Effet on the Spa- 


__ that they exerted themſelves beyond what 
could 
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could be expected of them: They compleated, in 
à little Time, their old Regiments, and raiſed, be- 
fides, a great many new ones; and the moſt vi- 
gorous Meaſures were taken to find Money, and 
erect Magazines, as if they were to ſtand, for the 


Future, on their own Bottom ; though the King 
of France was far from intending they ſhould 
want his Aſſiſtance, when their Affairs called for 
it. And, that his Grandſon might not want a Ge- 
neral for his Army, it was publickly talked at 
Paris, before Monſieur Rouillb's Return, that, in 
Cafe of a Peace, the Duke of Berwick had deſired 
Leave to refign his Baton of Mareſchal of France, 
that he might go and command in Spain: Which 
ſhews us how the Duke of Aujou might have Offi- 
cers as well as Men from France, if he had any 
Want of them. If therefore the King of France 
withdrew his Troops, it was not with a Deſign to 
leave his Grandſon to himſelf, but upon very dif- 
ferent Views; it was to make the Allies and his 
own People believe he was fincere, and that he 
was willing to remove, as far as he could, all 
Difficulties in the Way to Peace; and yet, at the 
ſame Time, and by the ſame Action, inereaſe the 
Difficulties he would ſeem to remove, by render- 
ing, by this Means, the moſt reaſonable Demand 
of the Allies impracticable; beſides that, he really 
wanted theſe Troops himſelf, againſt another 
Year; the Danger, he was threatened with in 
Flanders, obliging him to have a more numerous 
Army on that Side. This was all he meant by 
withdrawing his Troops from Spain; and, there- 
fore, he did not do it till he had put the Duke 


of 
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of Anjou's Affairs upon a pretty good Foot, and 
he was ſure, there could be no immediate Want 

of them, the Campaign there being at an End. 
And, that this Removal of his Troops might be 

of the leaſt Prejudice poſſible to his Grandſon, 
he contrived that as many of his own Troops 

ſhould deſert, as would make feven or eight Bat- 

talions; and, to ſupply thę Place of the reſt as 
far as he could, he fent his Grandſon all the Val. 

loon Regiments from Flanders; from whence they 

begun their March for Spain the Beginning of the 

February following, which was as foon as Money, 
Arms, and Clothes could be provided for them. 

And, not content with giving the Duke of Anjou 

this Aſſiſtance, and ſupplying him with great 

Stores of Ammunition, becauſe new raifed Troops 
could not be much depended on, the King kept 
many of the Troops he withdrew in Rouflton up- 
on the Borders of Spain, to be ready to return, 
when his Grandſon's Affairs ſhould make it ne- 
ceffary. And is not this very much like the Con- 
duct of one, who means, in Earneſt, to abandon 
Spain, and would reſtore it to the Houſe of Au- 
Aria, if he could? But, poor Man! he cannot do 
Impoſſibilities. It is a pretty Way to facilitate the 
Reduction of a Kingdom, to make it as difficult 
as poſſible; a great Sign of Sincerity, to put 
Things out of our Power, which we cannot, with- 
out diſcovering our Inſincerity, keep in it; and 
mighty reaſonable to create Impoſſibilities, and 
then complain of them. Who can help believing 
fuch a Man, when he tells you, he would, with 
all his Heart, to procure 2 Peace, give up the 
Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh Monarchy, if he could, but that he really 


cannot; and that this is the only Hinderance ? 


Or, What Pledge of his Good-will is there, one 
may not expect from him, as a Caution, that he 
will not, directly or indirectly, hinder your Doing, 
what he cannot poſſibly himſelf do for you? To 


expect a valuable Pledge from a Man, to be re- 


— 


turned to him when that is done, which he in- 
tends never ſhall be done, is a great Jeſt, And, 
therefore, ſince the French King has ſo plainly diſ- 
covered this Intention, you mult not wonder he 
makes ſuch Difficulties in ſettling an Expedient, 
as you could not expect in a Man who means one 


Word of what he fays. 


The firſt and only good Expedient, you ke, 
is made impracticable, on Purpoſe that it may 
not be inſiſted on; the next beſt was, to put into 
the Hands of the Allies ſome French Towns on 
the Frontier of Spain, ſuch as Bayonne and Per- 
pignan, which would have enabled the Allies to 


ſend Forces to Spain with infinitely leſs Expence 


and Trouble, and in a Quarter of the Time they 
can now; and, at the ſame Time, have obliged 
the French pretty affectually to keep their Pro- 
miſe, not to aſſiſt the Duke of Ajou, by cutting 
off, in a great Meaſure, the Communication be- 


tween France and Spain. This was an Expedient 


which the King could not ſay it was not in his 
Power to comply with; but, when one has not a 
Mind to do a Thing, nothing is ſo eaſy as to find 
out a Reaſon for not doing it. If this could not 
be faid to be an impoſſible Expedient, it was eaſy 
to n that it did not ſuit either with the 

Safety 
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Safety or Dignity of France to put the Keys of his 
Kingdom into the Hands of the Allies, ſince he 
could not be ſure what Uſe they might make of 
them, or when he ſhould get them again. And 
this was very right Arguing for a Man who never 

intended that ſhould be done, which is made the 
Condition, on which the Caution he depoſits 
ſhall be reſtored. If the King does not deſign 
Spain ſhould be quitted by his Grandſon, it muſt 
be owned it would not be very prudent in him to 
give the Allies ſuch important Places under the 
Notion of Cautionary Towns; which muſt either 
defeat his Deſign of Supporting his Grandſon, or 
if that Deſign ſucceed, could never of Right be 
demanded back of them; not but that a Prince 
of his known Abilities would, we may be ſure, 
ſoon find a Pretence to ask for them, and that 
Pretence he would juſtify, if not readily ſubmitted 
to, the ſame Way he has fo many others no leſs 
groundleſs, by Force and Arms, which, with him, 
have always been the Meaſures of Right and 
Wrong. But, if he were ſincere, if he really 
meant that Spain ſhould be reſtored, what Incon- 
venience could there be in complying with this 
Expedient? What ill Uſe could the Allies make 
of it? Could they, by the Help of theſe Towns, 
hurt Frante, before they had reduced Spain? Can 
it be imagined that would not find them Work 
enough? Or, Is there any Room to fear an Inva- 
fion from Spain afterwards ? No ſure, however 
ſignificant Spain may be in French Hands, it will 
not in Haſte be very formidable out of them; 
they would have too much Buſineſs in looking to 
blur _ themſelves, 
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themſelves, to think of diſturbing ſo powerful a 


| Neighbour z and there would be a thouſand Times 


more Reaſon for them to be afraid of France, 
than for France to apprehend any Thing from 
them. Nor can there be the leaſt Pretence for a 
Suſpicion, that the Allies, if theſt Towns were 
once in their Hands, would never part with them; 
ſuppoſing the End anſwered, for which they were 
entruſted wich them ; for, | beſides that ſuch a 
Breach of Faith-is without Example on the Side 
of the Allies, they cannot, for the Reaſons I gave 
you in my laſt. act. a falſe Part, in this Matter, if 
they would, eſpecially not on this Side of Franre; 
where, if the Allies had ever ſo much Juſtice on 
their Side, they could not long ſupport themſelves 
under the mighty Diſadvantages with which they 
muſt; make War on this Frontier; of which you 
may judge by what I have ſaid, in my firſt Letter, 
of 0 Spaniſo War: (which, with little — 
more, — vor yOu how ke | is to pretend 
any Fears of the Allies, if theſe Twus ſhould: be 
put into their Hands ; the. Supporting of Spain 
has coſt France too dear, not te:know the low Con- 
dition it is in, and that nothing could be greater 
Madneſs in King Charles, or his Allies, than not 
to {fit down quietly in Peace, the Minute that 
Kingdom is reduced to his Obedience, without 
ſeeking, for new. Pretences to continue the war 


 needleſly. 


„rr 
true Reaſon, why the King of France rejected this 
n but that he never intended the Allies 

ſhould 
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ſhould obtain the End for which it was asked 3 a» 
you will {till ſce more plamly in what follows, 
On the Side af Alſace, nothing was prepoſed, that 
I know of, but Thionville, a Place of great Con- 
ſequence to France, were they in any Danger from 
the Empire; but, confidering the feeble low Con · 
dition of that enervated, exhauſted Body, one cats 
not but think the ſtrong Places on that Side ate 
of no other Uſe, but to enable the French to in- 
vade the Empire, and not to ſecure them againſt 
Invaſions from it. And what ſhould be depefited 
on nu as a Pledge, would be to be reſtored long 
before the Empire could be in a Condition to 
make any Uſe of it, that would be either unjuſt 
in itſelf, or troubleſome to France. But, France 
never intending, to fulfil the Condition on which 
the Caution ſhould be reſtored, this Propoſal was 
rejeted upon the ſame. Pretences as the former. 
Nothing now was left, but to ſeek for an 
dient 4 in Handers; which was what the 2 of- 
fered from the firſt, and all along preſſed; as if 
they were very much in Earneſt ; But, had they 
been fo, it is very hard to give a good Reaſon why 
an Expedient ſhould be looked for here; rather 
than in any other Part. The Allies, though they 
were  ſenfible whatever could be given on this 
Side, was but a poor Expedient at beſt; yet they 
were ſincerely diſpoſed to put an End to the War, 
that they would not abſolutely reject it. What- 
ever Towns Frauce could put into the Hands of 
the Allies on this Side, if they were not ſuch as 
lie neareſt to thoſe that are to be given up by the 
Preliminaries, their Tenure would be very preca- 


rious, 
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rious, and it would be very difficult to keep them, 
when France had a Mind to have them again. 
This you may eaſily judge of, by the Impoſſibility 
the Allies were under laſt Campaign to make the 
Siege of Arras, while they left Doway behind 
them; and the Difficulty 2pres gave them in the 
Siege of Aire. But, if theſe cautionary Towns were 
to be of thoſe that lie neareſt, they could not be 
of ſo much Importance to Fance, as that they 
ſhould not be willing to part with them to keep 
Spain, ſince this would only be Making a little far- 
ther Addition to the Barrier of the Netherlands, as 
Thinted in my laſt which would ſecure them 
more from France. But, as bad an Equivalent as 
chis was at the beſt, the French refuſed to make 
it us good as they could, by excepting ſuch Towns 
as were of moſt Conſequence, ſuch as Doway, Arras, 
and Cambray; which would lay them open to an 
Invaſion from the Allies: Which, if the Allies 
were able to make, they knew their own Deſigns 
would give but too juſt a Handle for; beſides, 
they were -unwilling to part with, under the Name 
of a Caution, what they could not be willing to 
part with for good and all; fince they intended to 


forfeit the Condition, and not do themſelves, or 
rather not ſuffer that to be done, which "_ 


give them a Right to ask for it again. 
This being the Deſign of France, all theſe Ne- 


gotiations, by Letters, came to nothing; and one 
Side would never offer what the other could ac- 
cept, unleſs, the Allies would be content with the 
Name of an Expedient inſtead of the Thing; and 
have taken that for a Security, which they were 


before- 
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before - hand ſure could by no Means anſwer the 
End it was given for: Which the Allies were too 
wiſe to do; and had they done otherwiſe, which 

is ſo fooliſh a Suppoſition, I do not well know 
how to make it, had it been agreed to put into 
the Hands of the Dutch three cautionary Towns, 
over and above. thoſe that they are to have by the 
Preliminaries, 'Would it have pleaſed the Gentle- 
men, who are ſo angry that a Peace is not yet 
made? Would they not have been the forwardeſt 
to ſhew the Inſufficiency of ſuch an Expedient? 
Would they not, from the evident Folly of it, 
have readily argued, it was the Effect, not of 
Folly, but of Treachery? Would it not have been 
ſaid, that Spain and the Indies were given up in 
Compliment to the Dutch, that they might have a 
better Frontier? Would not ſomebody have been 
cenſured, as a Favourer of the Dutch too, for 
agreeing to ſo ſcandalous an Expedient, for an 
Article of ſo much Importance? Would not Emiſ- 
ſaries have been employed in Holland and France, 
to learn if there were not ſome ſecret Whiſpers at 
leaſt, of a private Correſpondence carried on by a 
great Man, for facilitating the Wav to a Peace 
ſo much to the Mind both of France and the 
States ? From what-is now doing of this Kind, we 
may be very ſure what would have been done; 
and the fooliſh Frenchified Anti-Dutch Politicks of 
ſome Men, which, if they prevail, will, ſome Time 
or other, infallibly prove the Ruin of this Nation, 
leave no Room to doubt, but that, if Spain muſt 
be loſt, they had rather loſe it without this Expe- 
dient, than with it, if Holland is to be thy better 
Vor. III. K for 
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for it. This is ſo plain, that I ſhall ſay no more 
to vindicate the Allies on this Head, which 1 
ſhall end with obſerving, that the French 
did hot only trifle with'the Allies, in Offering ri- 
diculous Expedients; but ſometimes did it in 
Terms pretty evident, when they faw- Monſieur 
Pillars could not be attacked in his ſtrong Camp 
near Doway, and were in Hopes the Allies could 
do nothing more on that Side but take Toxrnay, 
and had no Fears from any other Quarter. Nay, 
this Inſolence they affected to continue even after 
the Defeat of Taniers, which, becauſe it was ſhort 
of thoſe they had before received, and their Men 
Men were ſo hemmed in with Intrenchments that 
they could not run away if they would, they would 
have it thought a Sort of Victory, and a Sign that 
the French Courage was at laſt reſtored by Yil- 
lars, which Vendoſine had in Vain attempted, tho? 
fetched from Italy on Purpoſe for that great Work: 
Which had then no other Effect on the King's 
Affairs, but to ruin them in one Part, without 
mending them in the other. But now, it ſeems, 
the Buſineſs is done, and the loſt Courage is reſto- 
red; and, had the Dutch been as ready to believe 
what the French ſaid of that Battle, as ſome other 
People have been ſince to credit the Accounts they 
give of what paſſed in the late Treaties, they had 
certainly been frightened into Peace upon their 
Terms: Any Expedient, or no Expedient, it had 
been all one, they would have accepted, without 
Difficulty, ſo much of the Preliminaries as the 
Marquis de Torcy would have left them. But the 
Dutch knew better the Ground they ſtood upon; 


they 
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they knew the Accounts of their Friends were to 
be depended on ; but that the Reports of the Ene- 
my deſerved no Credit, whoſe Affairs put them 
under the utmoſt Neceſſity of Miſrepreſenting the 
true State of Things ; an Art they have long prac- 
tiſed in great Perfection, and oftentimes with no 
little Succeſs. This made the States ſtand to their 
Point, and not recede an Inch from what they had 
inſiſted on; which, for ſome Time, occaſioned a 
Stop in the Negotiation, the French not knowing 
how to preſs their own Expedient, or to accept 
theirs, fince they were reſolved to propoſe no good 
one, and ill ones would not. be received; and 

found themſelves more puzzled by the Reduction 
of Mons, which was a plain Declaration to all the 
World, that the Advantage, as well as Honour of 
the Battle, was altogether on the Side of the Al- 
lies. Theſe Succeſſes of the Campaign; in which 


the Allies had taken the ſtrongeſt Fortreſs in Eu- 


rope, and another not, much inferior to it, and 
had gained, under the greateſt Diſadvantages, one 
of the moſt obſlinate Battles that ever was fought 
gave the French Reaſon to think the Allies would 
tather riſe than fall in their Demands z and»#his 


made them for a While affect to ſtand off, and 


the Intercourſe of Letters with Monſieur Pestum 
ſeemed to be at an End; But this Humour, as it 
was affected, ſo it did · not laſt, 1:3 

After ſome Time, the Marquis de Tercy wrote 
to Monſieur Petkum, to deſire, ſince the Point in 
Diſpute could not be adjuſted by Letters, that Paſ- 


ſes might be granted for ſome Miniſters from 


France to come to Holland, and renew the Confe- 


K 2 tences 
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rences, or that Monſieur Petkum might be permit- 
ted to go to France, to try if his Preſence could 
help to find out an Expedient, that had hitherto 
been in Vain endeavoured by Letters. The Firſt 
the States refuſed, till they knew preciſely what 
they were to come for; ſince, under the Appear- 
ante of ſome Good, the Preſence of French Mi- 
| niſters 1 in Holland gave them an Opportunity to do 
à great deal of Harm, by Sowing Seeds of Jea- 
louſy among the Allies, Poiſoning the Minds of 
the People againſt their Governors, and Retarding 
the great Preparations for another Campaign ; 
which can never be puſhed with the Vigour they 
ſhould, while People are amuſed with the ſpecious 
Appearances of an approaching certain Peace. 
For ſo the French endeavoured to make it every 
where thought, when they meant nothing Jeſs. 
For theſe Reaſons the States refuſed to give Paſſes 
for any Miniſters to come from France, till they 
knew more of their "Intentions. But, to ſhew 
their Readineſs to hearken to any reaſonable Pro- 
poſal, they: conſented Monſieur Pe/kum- ſhould go 
to France, which he did about the latter End of 
November. A | 
But, before I give you an Account of that 
Journey; I muſt acquaint you, that, while their 
Negociations were carrying on by Letters with 
France, the Duke of Anjon did not only take all 
the proper Meaſures he could to maintain himſelf 
in the Monarchy, which his Grandfather was in 
Appearance treating to give up, but publiſhed a 
notable Manifeſto the Beginning of Fuly, wherein 
he 2 N "__ all that ſhould be tranſacted at 
- the 
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the Hague in his Prejudice, as void and null, and 
declares his Reſolution to adhere to his faithful 
Spaniards, as long as there is a Man of them will 
ſtand by him; and is ſo far from quitting Spain 
and the Bas to his Competitor, that he will 
not conſent he ſhould have thoſe Parts of the Mo- 
narchy, which he was then poſſeſſed of; and, in 
Purſuance of this Manifeſto, he names the Duke 
4 Alba and Count Bergheyck for his Plenipotentia- 
ries, with Orders to notify it to the Maritime 
Powers, which Count Bergheyck did, in a Letter 
to the Duke of M—— dated from Mons, Auguſt 
the 21ſt, with a Copy of their Inſtructions, and 
they ſent another at the ſame Time to the Depu- 
ties of the States, which were accordingly tranſ- 
mitted to their Principals : But no Anſwer was 
thought fit, either by England or Holland, to be re- 
turned to them : And, to admit Plenipotentiaries 
from him now, would undo all that had been hither- 
to agreed on; and, inſtead of Seeking for an Ex- 
pedient for one Article of the Preliminaries, the 
Whole of them would have been deſtroyed, 
and the Treaty muſt have been begun  intirely 
anew. This would haye been the Conſequence of 
Admitting Miniſters from the Dyke of Anjou; 
and it was this, we ſhall ſee afterwards, the French 


aimed at. But I cannot leave this Head, without 


obſerving to you, that, in Count Bergbeych's Let- 
ter, there were broad Intimations how grateful the 
Duke of Anjou would be, if, by Means of his 
Grace's good Offices, his juſt and reaſonable De- 
ſires might be complied with: There was nothing 
he would not do to content England i in general, or 
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that might be to his Grace's Satisfaction in pax. 
ricular. I have likewiſe heard, from good Hands, 
that Monſieur Torcy did very unneceſſarily, and 
with great Officiouſneſs, write two or three very 
civil Letters to his Grace; till he found his Civi- 
lities were loſt upon him. They were both mil- 
taken in their Man, if they thought any Thing 
could tempt him to go into any ſecret Meaſures 
againſt the Intereſt of his Country, and the Good 
of the common Cauſe. But theſe Miniſters have, 
both of them, had too much Experience of the 
Power of Corruption elſewhere, not to be excu- 
fable for Trying it here, when it was ſo much for 
the Service of their Maſters, And their not Suc- 
ceeding here has not, I believe, deterred them 
from trying their Skill, where they may ſucceed 
better. N i 

If the D. of M. governed himſelf with Reſpect 
to Peace, by private Views, there is, I think, no 
Doubt, but more is to be got a great deal, by 
agreeing to the Terms of France, than he can 
ever hope for by refuſing them; and I believe 
one may ſafely ſay, no Miniſter was ever gratified 
for making a_ good Peace, though mapy have 
been well paid for perſuading their Maſters into 
i! ones. 

But to return to Monſicur Pethum, and his Jour- 
ney to Paris, which the States conſented to, not 
from any Good they expected from it, but to 
prevent the ill Uſe hs Emiſſaries of France would 
make of their Refuſing it. After a Stay there of 
about ten Days, and ſeveral fruitleſs Interviews 
5 0 the Marquis de Torq, he returngd to the 

Hague, 
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Hague, Dec. 7, without having been able to make 
the leaſt Progreſs in the Buſineſs he went on, or 
bringing ſo much as the Pretence of an Expedi- 
dient along with him: But, inſtead of that, he 
brought the Senſe of the French Court, in a Pa- 
per drawn up by Monſieur Torq, which has been 
made fo publick, that I cannot but preſume you 
have ſeen it, and muſt remember, that the Sub- 
ſtance of it was to this Effect: That the De- 
_ « ſign of the Preliminary Articles being to pre- 
« yent, if poſſible, the Campaign that was then 
« drawing on; ſince that Effect could not be ob- 
« tained, the Reaſon of them was now ceaſed, 
« together with the King's Obligation to agree to 
e them, ſince they were not accepted within the 
« Time limited : But that, if the Allies would, 
* the King was willing the Winter ſhould be em- 
“e ployed in Treating definitively of Peace; and 
« that, ſuppreſſing the Form of thoſe Articles, he 
* would preſerve the Subſtance of them, and, on 
4 the Foundation of the Conceſſions therein made 
c to the Allies, he would conſent to reſume the 
« Negotiations, to commence from the Firſt of 
«* January following; and that the Execution of 
« the Articles ſhould, as is uſual in all Treaties, 
*« begin from the Time of their Ratification.” 
This was the Anſwer Monſieur Pettum brought, 
which was ſhort even of their Expectations who 
hoped for leaſt from it; for this overthrew all the 
Preliminaries at once, while the King pretended 
to agree to all but one; and, by promiſing to 
keep the Subſtance of them, while they deſtroy 
the Form, they effectually defeat all that had been 

K 4 done, 
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done, and recover to themſelves an intire Liberty 
to diſpute all Points afreſh, and to lay Hold of 
all the Occaſions which that would give them to 
create Diviſions and Jealouſies between the States 
and their Allies, which is plainly the great Point 
they have all along aimed at; which, though they 
have been ſo terribly diſappointed in, they are 
unwilling to give over, in Hopes their Con- 
ſtancy and Firmneſs to the common Cauſe would, 
in Time, be wearied out,. and yield to the im- 
portunate Solicitations * which they tempted 
them. 

Though, to prevent a new Campaign might be 
a Reaſon for Haſtening the Preliminaries, it was 
not the only or chief Deſign of them. When- 
ever a Treaty ſhould commence, the Allies had 
declared long before, in Anſwer to the EleQor 
of Bavaria's Letters at the End of the Ramillies 
Campaign, they would not enter on it, till ſome 
fundamental Points were firſt ſettled ; the Neceſ- 
ſity of which they were convinced of by the dear- 
bought Experience of former Treaties z and the 
ſame Experience has taught the Allies, that no 
Treaty with France can be effectual, if the funda- 
mental Articles are not executed as well as agreed 
on, before the general Treaty is concluded; which 
Security the Marquis would intirely take away, 
by deferring the Execution till after Ratification. 
Thus, the two great Ends of a Preliminary Trea- 
ty, which are tp agree on ſome fundamental 


Points, and ſecure the Execution of them, are 


by this Anſwer, utterly deſtroyed; and the Allies 
are not only where they were before that Treaty 
was 


\ 
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was begun, but are really the worſe for it; it be- 
ing of greater Advantage to the French ta know 
before-hand, what are the particular Demands 
which the Emperor and Maritime Powers inſiſt 
on for themſelves, and in Behalf of the reſt of 
the Allies. As for Solving all now by two Words, 
Form and Subſtance; two other Words, the Letter 
and Spirit of the Partition-Treaty, are ſtill too 
well remembered for the Allies-to be again de- 
ceived by French Diſtinctions; which, if they 
could now paſs upon them, it is eaſy to ſee, that 
the Form of theſe Articles would have been found 
to be the Subſtance of them, and the pretended 
Subſtance would have proved a Shadow only. 
Here, then, Dutch Bluntneſs and plain Dealing 
proved too hard for the Fineneſs of the French; a 
Word not more peculiar to them than the Thing 

meant by it. The States, having conſidered this 
Anſwer more than it deſerved, with the Miniſters 
of the Allies, who all eaſily agreed in the fame 
Opinion of it, in a Reſolution they took Dec. 14, 
which has likewiſe. been made publick, declared 


it was not ſatisfactory, and reſolved to puſh the 


War with the utmoſt Vigour. 

About the Time that Monſieur Pestum returned, 
the King of France wrote to the Duke of Awjou, 
to acquaint him with what had paſſed, and aſſure 
him, that, though he was obliged to recall his 
Troops, he need not be alarmed at it, for that 
he would never abandon him; and that he had 
ordered twelve of his Regiments, that were then 
in Spain, to join the Spaniards, in Caſe King 
Coarſe ſhould make an Irruption into Aragon. 


And 
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And a little after Monſieur 1bberville was ſent. to 
Madrid; but both his Journey and Buſineſs were 
made ſo great a Secret, that it was not for ſome 
Time known whither he was gone; and when he 
came to Madrid, where he arrived Dec. 26, his 
Inſtructions were to communicate his Buſineſs to 
| nobody but the King himſelf. He did not make 
EE - a long Stay, nor was he, in Appearance, well re- 
2 but no Judgment could be made from 
thence what his Errand was; there was no Way 
to diſtinguiſh between what was real and what 
was Diſguiſe. But, to judge from other Steps, it 
is moſt reaſonable to think his Buſineſs was to 
learn the State the Duke's Affairs were in, and 
give him his Leſſon, how he ſhould manage in 
ſo nice a Juncture, with Aſſurances, that, in Spite 
of all Appearances to the Contrary, which the 
Neceſſity of his Affairs might oblige the King to 
make, he would never deſert him, much leſs 
agree with the Allies upon any Terms to turn his 
Arms againſt him, But this Journey was made 
2 great Myſtery of, to make the Allies believe, 
the Buſineſs of it was to perſuade the Duke of Aujou 
to retire out of Spain, ſince it would be impoſſible 
for the King to ſupport him any longer. If this 
King were not a perfect Maſter in all the Arts 
and Methods of Deceit, as great an Enemy as he 
is, I ſhould be almoſt tempted to pity him, to ſee 
how hard a Game he has to play. He has to 
deal with two Parties, one of which muſt be im- 
poſed on: He aſſures the Spaniards he will aſſiſt 
and-ſupport his Grandſon, coſt what it will ; and, 
at the ſame uus, he promiſes moſt 1 
Allies, 


* 
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Allies, that he will not give the leaſt Aſſiſtance to 
him, directly or indirectiy. Now, if he can find 
Credit with both Parties, gither he is a very cun- 
ning Man, or one of them are very great Fools. 
In the preſent Caſe I ſhould ſuſpect the laſt, if the 
Allies could be thus impoſed on; for, if we conſider 
which Side, both by Nature and Intereſt, he is 
moſt inclined to, or allow his Actions to be a 
better Proof of his Meaning than his Words, 
there is no Room to doubt, but the Allies are the 
Party he would deceive, if he could; ſince it is 
evident, from what I have already faid in the Be- 
ginning of this Letter, he has, ever ſince the Con- 
ferences at the Hague broke off, been doing all he 
could for the Service of his Grandſon, that he 
may be able to ſupport himſelf without any viſible 
Aſſiſtance from France, till her Affairs are ſo far 
retrieved, as not to make any Managements in 
doing it any longer neceſſary. But all the In- 
ference I would at preſent make from this is, that, 
fince the Spaniards mult be deceived, if we are 
not, or we mult, if they are not, no Words or 
Promiſes, be they ever ſo fair, ſhould weigh with 
us, 'or be thought an Argument of his Sincerity, 
unleſs his Actions go along with them, 

But to return to the Negotiations, after the 
Paper brought by Monſieur Petkum, no new Ad- 
vances were made til] the Beginning of February, 
when an Expreſs brought him a freſh Project of 
Peace to be communicated to the Allies, which 
differed little from the other, or rather was an 
Amplification of it. It was, in the main, the 
ſame with the Preliminaries, but caſt into another 
Form, 
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And a little after Monſieur 14berville was ſent to 
Madrid ; but both his Journey and Buſineſs were 
made ſo great a Secret, that it was not for ſome 
Time known whither he was gone; and when he 


came to Madrid, where he arrived Dec. 26, his 


Inſtructions were to communicate his Buſineſs to 
nobody but the King himſelf. He did not make 
a long Stay, nor was he, in Appearance, well re- 


2 but no Judgment could be made from 
thence what his Errand was; there was no Way 


to diſtinguiſh between what was real and what 
was Diſguiſe. But, to judge from other Steps, it 
is moſt reaſonable to think his Buſineſs was to 
learn the State the Duke's Affairs were in, and 
give him his Leſſon, how he ſhould manage in 
ſo nice a Juncture, with Aſſurances, that, in Spite 
of all Appearances to the Contrary, which the 
Neceſſity of his Affairs might oblige the King to 


make, he would never deſert him, much leſs 


agree with the Allies upon any Terms to turn his 


Arms againſt him. But this Journey was made 


a great Myſtery of, to make the Allies believe, 
the Buſineſs of it was to perſuade the Duke of Aujou 
to retire out of Spain, ſince it would be impoſſible 
for the King to ſupport him any longer. If this 
King were not a perfect Maſter in all the Arts 
and Methods of Deceit, as great an Enemy as he 
is, I ſhould be almoſt tempted to pity him, to ſee 
how hard a Game he has to play. He has to 
deal with two Parties, one of which muſt be im- 
poſed on: He aſſures the Spaniards he will aſſiſt 
and ſupport his Grandſon, coſt what it will; and, 
at the fame Ts he promiſes moſt 8 

0 ies, 
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Allies, that he will not give the leaſt Aſſiſtance to 
him, directly or indirectiy. Now, if he can find 
Credit with both Parties, ęither he is a very cun- 
ning Man, or one of them are very great Fools. 
In the preſent Caſe I ſhould ſuſpect the laſt, if the 
Allies could be thus impoſed on; for, if we conſider 
which Side, both by Nature and Intereſt, he is 
moſt inclined to, or allow his Actions to be a 
better Proof of his Meaning than his Words, 
there is no Room to doubt, but the Allies are the 
Party he would deceive, if he could; ſince it is 
evident, from what I have already faid in the Be- 
ginning of this Letter, he has, ever ſince the Con- 
ferences at the Hague broke off, been doing all he 
could for the Service of his Grandſon, that he 
may be able to ſupport himſelf without any viſible 
Aſſiſtance from France, till her Affairs are ſo far 
retrieved, as not to make any Managements in 
doing it any longer neceſſary. But all the In- 
ference I would at preſent make from this is, that, 
ſince the Spaniards mult be deceived, if we are 
not, or we muſt, if they are not, no Words or 
Promiſes, be they ever ſo fair, ſhould weigh with 
us, or be thought an Argument of his Sincerity, 
unleſs his Actions go along with them, 

But to return to the Negotiations, after the 
Paper brought by Monſieur Petkum, no new Ad- 
vances were made till the Beginning of February, 
when an Expreſs brought him a freſh Project of 
Peace to be communicated to the Allies, which 
differed little from the other, or rather was an 
Amplification of it. It was, in the main, the 
ſame with the Preliminaries, but caſt into another 

| Form, 
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Form, which as effectually deſtroyed the Prelimi- 
naries, as if it had been put into no Form at all; 


beſides ſeveral material Alterations, for the Reſti- 


tution of the Spaniſh Monarchy there is a Promiſe 


only; the Clauſe, in the fourth Article, whereby 


the King engages to take, in Concert with the 
Allies, proper Meaſures to oblige his Grandſon to 
it, is left out; the Reſtoring of the two Electors 


is inſiſted on as a Preliminary, and of the Elector 
of Bavaria in particular to the Upper Palatinate, 
in Contradiction to the Preliminaries z by which 
it is agreed, it ſhould remain to the Elector Pa- 
latine, whom the Emperor had ſome Time before 
put into Poſſeſſion of it, than which nothing could 


be more reaſonable ; no Prince having ſuffered fo 


much from France as one of them, or deſerved 
ſo ill of the Emperor as the other. As for the 
37th Article, the Expedient offered was three 
Towns in Flanders of his own Chuſing; an Offer, 
which, by what I have already ſaid, you will ſee, 


is worth nothing, ſince he would never give any 
Towns that the Allies could think a tolerable Se- 
curity for ſo important a Point; beſides that, iſ 
the Towns were agreed on, many Difficulties 


would certainly riſe in the Execution, and in Set- 
tling the Terms on which they ſhould return to 
him or not ; for if the Allies were to keep them 


only till the Affairs of Spain were decided; What 


would they be the better for them, if, in the Iſſue 
of Things, it ſhould not end to their Mind? 


Which he would take the beſt Cage he could it 


ſhould not. I mention this, becauſe I have ſeen 
the Condition of the Expedient ſo worded, or to 
that 
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that Effect; and it is not very eaſy to take away 
all Room for Equivocation, and any Handle that 
can giye, which the Prince, we are treating with, 
knows how to erect into a clear indiſputable Right. 
But, to compleat the Project, and that the Deſign 
and End of the Preliminaries might be intirely 
ſubverted, it is propoſed, that the Execution of all 
the Articles be deferred till the Treaty be con- 
cluded, and the Ratifications exchanged. This is 
the noble Project that was ſent to the Hague the 
Beginning of February, and was the Reſult of 
many Councils that had been held in the preced- 


ing Month, to ſatisfy the King's good Subjects 


of his ſincere Deſires after Peace; and, as if this 
had been an Act of great Grace, the King, if this 
be not accepted, declares himſelf free from all 


Engagements; but, this being, in Effect, the ſame 


with the Paper Monſieur Petkum brought, and 


nothing but the old Bait made up anew, the Al- 
lies were too wiſe to bite at it: But as France had 


all along excepted to nothing but the 37th Ar- 


ticle, they were reſolved to adhere to the reſt, 


and, therefore, would admit of no Conferences 
till they explained themſelves fully as to that Point. 
When the French ſaw ſo much Stiffneſs on the Part 
of the Allies, they, who are not ſuch religious 


Obſervers of their Word, as to ſuffer a little ſeem- 


ing Compliance to do them any Harm, or to loſe 
their Point for Want of it, thought fit to recede, 
in Appearance at leaſt, and gave the States all the 
Aſſurance the moſt expreſs Words could do, that 
the King agreed to all the other Preliminaries, 
and that, if they would conſent, his Miniſters 

mould 
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ſhould come and confer with them upon the 35th 
Article, he did not doubt but what fhould be pro- 
ed from him would be to their Satisfaction. 

his was ſo full a Declaration, as gave ſome Hopes 
this Difficulty might be adjuſted, or, at leaſt, it 
would have made the Refuſal of what they asked 
bol invidious: The States, therefore, to remove 
all Pretence of Complaint, as if they were too 
diffideht, or had a Mind to prolong the War, 
which they knew the French were always lahouring 
to inſinuate a Practice, in which their Friends here 
after them perfectly well; granted them 
| Paſlports for ſach Minifters as the King ſhould 
think fit to fend: The Expreſs arrived the 20th, 

and was ſent back the 23d. I mention theſe Dates 
(ehich, as all che reſt, are of the New Stile) to 
ſhew how lictle Dificutty che States made, though, 

at the very Time the King gave them theſe Affu- 
rarices, that all the Preliminaries ſhould remain in 
full Force, only with ſuch Alterations, in the Terms 
of the Execution, as the Courſe of Time had 
made neceſſary; chey knew he had juſt done what 
would make other Alterations neceſſary, and 
would oblige ther to change the Stile, at leaſt, of 
the Preliminaries, in ſeveral Articles, and that in 
a very material Point; the Thing, I mean, was 
his Giving to the 2d Son of the Duke of Burgun- 
dy,” Who was born the 15th, the Title of the Duke 
of jou,” which was an Indication he reſolved to 
inſiſt upon his Grand ſon's having the Title of King 
Philip given him in the next Conferences : : Which, 

though, in Appearance, a little Matter, would 
draw after it no little Conſequences ; for, if he is 


. | to 
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to retain the Title of King, it cannot be imagined 


he can ever return to France with that Character 3 


that would, upon many Accounts, be fo inconve- 
nient, that, had his Return thither been intended, 
we may be fure his former Title would have been 
retained. If, therefore, the Name of King was 
to remain to him, it was intended a Kingdom 
ſhould do fo too; and from thence one of theſe 
two Things neceffarily followed, either that the 
King of Fance would make only a ſeparate Peace 
for himſelf, and leave the Allies to get Spain as 
they could ; or, if he agreed to a general one, it 
ſhould be upon the Foot of a Partition. But theſe 
Inferences, as natural as they were, did not hinder 
the States to grant the Paſſports deſired, and to 
do every Thing they could to facilitate the Way 
to a good Peace. | 

This ſhort Account of what paſſed from Mon- 


ſieur Pettum's Journey to Paris to this Time, that 


is, from the latter End of November, to the Be- 
ginning of March, leaves but little Room to ex- 
pect much from the new Conferences; the Affair 
having, in this Interval, not at all advanced, but 
rather gone backwards. For, before that Jour- 
ney, the conſtant Language was to look out for 
an Expedient for the 37th Article, and that all 
the others were allowed. But, from that Jour- 
ney, that Language began to change z ſome 
Things were to be left out, others put in; the 
Form, which is the Life of them, as rare i 
taken away, and the Whole new modelled, and 
the "Security is deſtroyed, while the Execution, 
agreed on, is deferred. This is all this Interval 
produced, 
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produced, till Juſt the End of it, when the old 
Language i is again reſumed; and the only Point 
to be adjuſted, in Appearance, is. the 37th Ar- 

| ticle, 
As this Management of . gave the States 
no great Opinion of their being yet ſincere, they 
pulhed the Preparations of the Campaign with all 
the Vigour poſſible, and erected prodigious Maga- 
AZines on the Frontier, that the Army might be 
able to take the Field early; and wrote, in very 
preſſing Terms, to the Queen, that ſhe would 
pleaſe to ſend over the Duke of M „if he 
could be ſpared ſo ſoon, before the End of Fe. 
bruary, that they might have the Benefit of his 
wiſe Counſels, as well as reap the Advantage of his 
incomparable Valour : This is the Language in which 
the States, who have had ſo much Experience of 
him, always ſpeak of this great Man; a ſufficient 
Reaſon with ſome to underyalue 2 who know 
nothing themſelves, but are taught to think what- 
ever the Duteb do muſt be wrong. But to go on, 
as the Suſpicions the French gave of their Inſince- 
rity, made the States purſue the moſt effectual 
Meaſures for an early Campaign; ſo it put them 
upon Taking the beſt Care they could, that, if no 
Good ſhould come from the Renewing of the 
© Conferences, they might prevent the Miſchief 
they apprehended was deſigned by them. And, 
therefore, though they gave Leave for the Confe- 
rences to be renewed, they would not ſuffer the 
Miniſters of France to come into the Heart of their 
Country, till the Point in Diſpute ſhould be a- 
* Since the French pretended to except to 
nothing 
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nothing but the 35th Article, and ſaid, they had 
an Expedient for that, which, they doubted not; 
would give Content; this being an Affair, which, 
in all Appearance, required but little Time, and 
ſeemed not tb require many Cohferences ; the 
States propoſed, upon Antwerp being diſliked, to 
ſend their Deputies to confer with the Miniſters of 
France, either at Moerdyke, of Gertruydenberg. 
The French liked neither of theſe Places, but, 
when no other could be obtained, they choſe the 
laſt; where they arrived the roth of March, but 
were met the Day before, by the Deputies of the 
States, at Moerdyke, where was held the firſt Con- 
ference z which ſufficiently ſhewed what ſlender 
Hopes there were of any great Good from theni, 
The Miniſters of France were the Marquis d'Uxel- 
ts and the Abbe de Polignac, Men extremely well 
qualified for the Buſineſs they came upon: And 
the Deputies, on the Part of the States, were 
Meſſieurs Buys and Vunderduſſen, the ſame by 
whom the firſt Conferences with Monſieur Rowlle 
were managed the Tear before; and who are 
known, which I ſhould have mentioned in my 
laſt, to have no Averſion to a Peace, if it could 
be had on reaſonable Terms, Theſe Conferences, 
which were begun on March the gth, continued 
till July; on the 25th of which Month, the French 
Miniſters left Geriruydenberg : So that theſe Confe- 
rences laſted more Weeks than they ſhould have 
been ſuffered to do Days ; there being but one ſingle 
Point, by their own Confeſſion, in Diſpute z which 
is the only Fault that, I believe, any body can find 
in the Part the S/ates had in the Management of 
Vor. III. L. this 
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this Affair; and oy were as 15 — chemiches of 
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nuance of the War, and the — and —— 
Methods made Uſe of to ſupport it. Bread and 
Peace was che Cry of the common People. all over 
France; and the Court was continually, afraid of 
Tumults in the great Towns, and in the remoter 
Provinces; which made it neceſſary to quiet. them 
with the moſt, ſpecious Appearances of Peace, 
which they all along gave out was as good as 
made: And every Expreſs, that arrived, the Peo- 
ple were, made to hope, would bring the welcome 
News that the Articles were ſigned. Nor were 
the French content to impoſe thus on their own 
People, their Emiſſaries did the ſame Thiog in 
Holland 3 and it was, by their Means, often very 
confidently: reported, that all was agreed, when 
the States, who had no Intereſt in Deceiving their 
| People, gave themſelves no Occaſion for their Enter- 

taining ſuch falſe Hopes. But this the French did, 
to make them inſenſibly grow weary of the War, 
and ſhew themſelves out of Humour with their 
Governors; and that they might have the Odium 

of Decewing them, while themſelves made their 
Uſes of it: One of which was, to enable them 
t find Credit more eaſily at Amſterdam; where, 
underhand, it is certain great Sums of Money 
were negetiated, and ſent in Specie to France; 
which an n Appearance of Peace very much facili- 
1 1 | cated, 
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EN 5 Hopes it ve of good Payment 3 
mean Time, there was the Temptation 

7 * Taterelt : "Ang; beſides all the other Pur- 
poles the ſe Reports of Peace ſerved to, they hos 
Peas it EN make the, States themſelves leſs for- 
ward te to ph the great © Expence which 2 vigorous 
Siege alk for, and utterly averſe to a Battle, 
May: a he French were molt afraid of and, when- 
the Conferences, ſhould end, the greater the 

ions had bech | of Peace, the more People 

would be: diffatlsfied, at its Going off; and the 
Fault would ſcem to be; leaſt theirs, wha had been 
loudeſt and talked, moſt for it. Theſe Advantages 
the French, in Fact, did make of the Stay of their 
Plenipotentiaries at Gerirapdenberg and it was bes 
forehand eaſy to fee they would: But the Remedy 
was not o eaſy. And, there fore, though the 
Fates, , were, ſenſible, from the firſt, Conference, 
that the wiſeſt Party; they could take, was to ſerid; 
them hack immediately, Ty limit their Stay to a 
Very; ſhort Time; they did not only manage their 
Conferences by Deputics, Who, as I have ſaid, 
8 a r ed to Feace, but, SuFered the 
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wauld.make none, but. mere theilt ee willing to 
be gone. This the $/ates thought themſelves obli- 
ged to do to prevent the Inſinuations of the 
French, which were induſtriouſiy ſpread: by their 
Emiſſaries, as if the old Miniſtry, the Penſionary, 
and his Friends, were aveiſe to Peace, and had a 
Deſign to perpetuate, the Wat for their own Ins 
tereſt, This is a Calumny has too much Influ- 

L 2 ence 
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ence on the Minds of the People in other Go- 
vernments, to think that great Care ought not to 
de taken to obviate the Force and Miſchief of it, 

in one that is wholly popular. This was the 
Reaſon that determined the Dutch Miniſtry to let 
the Plenipotentiaries make ſo long a Stay; for 
they too have their Enemies, though not hitherto 
ſucceſsful ones. 

But to come to the Conferences themſelves : 
The Firſt was on March the gth, at Moerdyke ; in 
which, to ſhew what might be expected from the 
reſt, the Miniſters of France, after all Affurances 
that had been given of the King's agreeing to 
thoſe Articles which give up the whole Spaniſs 
Monarchy in the moſt ample Manner, begun 
with propoſing a Partition; and that Naples and 
Sicily, with ' Sardinia, and the Towns upon the 
Coaſt” of ' Tuſcany belonging to Spain, ſhould be 
granted to one of the | Competitors, without na- 
ming which :- That, fince the' Dutch would not be 
ſatisfied with cautionary Towns in Flanders, no 
other Expedient was left but this; it being very 
hard to oblige the King to force his Grandſon to 
quit, and impoſſible to perſuade him to it, without 
a valuable Conſideration. Though nothing could 
be more exactly againſt the Preliminaries than this 
Propoſal of a Partition, the Allies did not wholly 
reject it, nor did the other Side abſolutely inſiſt 

upon all they at firſt asked; which if they had, 
| hee had remained for thei but to go back, it 
being impoſſible to think the Emperor would ever 
conſent to part with Naples, which would give the 
French ſuch Footing in Itah, as would ſoon make 
nene | oe | them 
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them Maſters of the Whole, and endanger his 
Hereditary Country. The Miniſters of France 
were made ſo ſenſible of this, as to give up the 
Point, and ſay, They believed the King would, 
for the Sake of Peace, be prevailed with to deſiſt 
from that Part of his Demands, towards which 
they promiſed their good Offices: And fo the 
firſt Conference ended. The Deputies returned to 
the Hague, and the Plenipotentiaries ſent an Ex- 
preſs to the King, to let him know what had 
paſſed, ' Upon the Return of the Expreſs, the 
Plenipotentiaries ſent to the Hague to deſire ano- 
ther Conference ; which was agreed to, and the 
zoth the Deputies went a ſecond Time to confer 
with them : Their Part, in theſe Interviews, having 
been concerted in the mean Time with the Minife 
ters of the Emperor and England, at ſeveral Meet- 
ings for that Purpoſe ; and the reſt of the Allies 
having been, at a general Meeting, informed of 
what had been moved in the firſt Conference, 
And this was the conſtant Way in which theſe 
Negotiations were carried on, while the Miniſters 
of France continued at Gertruydenberg, At the 
End of à Conference they ſent an Expreſs to 
Court; and, upon his Return, perhaps the next 
Day, perhaps two or three Days after, when they 
had decyphered their Inſtructions, and ſettled Mat- 
ters. between themſelves, they notified it at the 
Hague, and deſired another Conference; which 
was agreed to. The Deputies went, conferred, 
returned, reported; upon which the Allies meet, 
conſult; agree, and ſettle what farther Steps ſhould 
be renter their Part. The French, on their 

L 3 Side, 
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side, ſend an Expreſs again to C ſo on. 
In this Mahner the Bae 1 175 Con- 
ference the 6th of April, and; ta a Fourth, the. 2.39. 


he main Point, debated in theſe ferences, 
5 this Partition, And, that no 9 5 to 
general Peace an this Foot, on the Part of En- 
pln might ariſe. from. the Addreſs af the two 
ouſes mentioned in my laſt, Fg Was. 1 by 
the D. of M. and the late M— that the, Parlia- 
ment ſhould * not be, -prorogued in the Spring as 
uſually; but that the Scſh auld be continued, 
by ſhort 1 990 bf 
were at an End, chat th $49 5 80 have 
their Gn, to ages to, ſuch a. Partition as 
they ſhould ipk rea ſonable. The King of 
France was willin & At laſt, 0 recede from Naples 
being Part of it, but inliſted on the reſt, and 
E by no Means conſent. to, quit the Towns on 
the 'Coalt of HP , whic| His. Grandſon, had 
Mill” Poſtſſip on of. 1 d, as. was un willing to 
ä give up 5960 fo the Deputies LP not conſent 
to part , with. Sardinia, which, was already in the 
Emperorts_ Poſſeſnop. 80 that, on the Part of 
che Allies, the ene Were unwilling to part 
ith any Thi „5 0 the Partition propoſed, but 
| Sicily, 210 e We ould « quit nothing hut Na- 
ples, "The Allics Were. willing to, give ame 
for à general Peate, an it was thought France, it 
they, were ſincere, Woh g. be willing to takę any 


Thing, ' Ang. this the A had the, maro-Realon 
xp expect, from. the T\ Campaige was like 
1 8 . The D. of A | gene, who 
left the Hague, the 1 
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without Oppoſition, the 20th, of which the States 
had the welcome News Time enough for the De- 
puties to carry it with them to the fourth Confo- 
rence. But this Success, Which put France into a 
great Conſternation, had, in Appearance, no Ef- 
fect on them. They pretended they had ng 
Power to recede from their laſt Demands, but 
would ſend to Court for farther Inſtructions; for 
which they were allowed till the 18th of May. Bur 

had no Occaſion, it ſeems, for. ſo muc 

Time: Their Expreſs came back the 3d, which 
was notified the 7th ; but the King ſtill inſiſtingg 
it was to no Purpoſe to have more Conferences, 
which was ſignified to them by Mr. Petkum, Up- 
on which they pretended to be very ſtiff, and des 
clared they would leave Gertruydenberg the 1 5th. or 
16th; and the Jeſt was carried ſo far, that Part 
of their Retinue and Equipage was actually ſent 
away. But this was all a Feint: When the 15th 
came, an Expreſs arriyed very 4 propdòs, to ſalve 
Appearances, and enable them to ſtay with a good 
Grace.; Which they notified the 18th, and the 
Deputies, went to them the 23d. And, in this 
Conference, the King was pleaſed to deſiſt from 
to his Demand of Sicily and: Sardins. And, to 
remove the Objection againſt the laſt, a Project 
had been ſome Time forming to make a Deſcent 
on it, and get into Poſſeſſion; which Deſign, 
when it was in a Manner executed, was happily 
defeated by, a Part of the Forces char * then 
going from Jah to Catalonia. Loo) dr 
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This Point of the Partition being driven as far 
it would go, it was now the Turn of the Allies ta 
ask, ſuppoſing this Partition agreed to, that theſe 
Parts of the Spaniſh Monarchy ſhould be given 


to the Duke of Arjou, which Way the King pro- 

poſed they ſhould have the reſt ſecured to them: 
For the Reaſon the Allies infiſted on the 37th 
Article was, that they might have a general Peace, 
und not be involved in a ſeparate War with Spain. 
This was the Buſineſs of theſe Conferences, and 
there was no Senſe in the French pretending to der 
mand a Partition upon any other Terms, but ſup- 
poſing the Allies would quit one Part of the Mo- 
narchy to the Duke of Axjou, that he ſhould quit 
the reſt to'them. Ir was to be preſumed, the 
King knew his Grandſon's Mind upon this Head, 
and that he had either Authority from him to 
wait of a Partition, or that he had himſelf the 
Power in his Hands to oblige him to conſent to 
it. But this the Plenipotentiaries could not ſpeak 
fully to at this Conference 3 it was left to be the 
Subject of the next, which was not held. till June 
16. For, though that Expreſs arrived the 6th, it 
was not notified till the 10th, By this Time the 


| French Court were pretty well out of Pain far Ar- 


ras, their Army having been ſome Time aſſem- 
* and in ſuch Ground, as would make it im- 
icable for the Allies to come either at them 
or the Town: And this probably had no little 
Share in regulating the Motions of the French 
Counſels, and the Inftruftions they ſent to 5 * 
Miniſters; with whom the Deputies had, on the 


th, Canſereaces from Moming to Night, * 
OY * 


» 
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this capital Point, How the Allies ſhould be put 
into Poſſeſſion of Spain and the Indies. To which 
the Anſwer was, That the King was willing to con- 
cert the proper Meaſures with them, according to 
the fourth Article. But this the Deputies could 
not think ſufficient z for this he was obliged" to 
by the Preliminaries, though the 37th had bee 
ſtruck out; beſides that, it was inconſiſtent wi 
a general Peace, which they had all along inſiſt 
on, and would neceſſarily engage them in a 


tition to prevent, But, to underſtand their Means 

ing more diſtinctly, they deſired them to explain 
themſelves, what thoſe Meaſures were, the | 
would come into: Would he join his Fore 
theirs, to oblige his Grandſon to accept 


Care to ſtart a thouſand Difficulties, to ſhew it way | 
impracticable; ſuch as theſe, how to ſettle what 
ſhould be the whole Force employed ro reduce 
Spain and the Indies; what Share each ſhould con- 
tribute; how they ſhould act, jointly or ſeparate- 
y; who ſhould command ; how and where, and 
by whom their Inſtructions for Acting ſhould; be 
formed, and the like; and the ſame Difficglties 
might be ſtarted for the Sea-Service, Well, if 
theſe Meaſures are impracticable, as, no Doubt. 
they are where one Party never deſigns to come 
heartily into them; What are thoſe the King will 
come into > Why, he will contribute a certain 
of Money towards the Expence the Allies 
he at gn this Occaſion, * How now will this 
N : mend 
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mend the Matter? How ſhall'they be able to ſet- 
ile the Sum, and ſecure the Payment? The firſt 
of theſe is a very difficult Point, when it comes to 
be drawn out into Particulars, and to be con- 
fidered how hard it is to know the Expence of 
woch a War, how long it may continue, when and 
where, and at what Time the Payments ſhall be 
made; and, if a Sum certain cannot be fixed at 
firſt, who ſhall ſettle the Proportion France thall 
pay, or oblige them to acquieſce in it ? Bur, if 
thefe Difficulties could be overcome, what Secu- 
rity dan the Allies have for Payment? A very 
one, indeed, is that which the French of- 
fered, That che richeſt Bankers of Paris ſhould be 
bound for it. One would be glad to know, what 
Remedy the Allies could have againſt their Ban- 
kers in Caſe of Failure, or how they can reach 
them.” To take Paris itſelf does not ſeem to me 
more difficult. But they are Men of Honour, and 
may be truſted: It is true, and ſo they have been, 
till che King's Affairs have made the greateſt of 
them Banlerupts. But if they were Men of ever 
fo much Honour, or were ever ſo much concern- 
ed to ſupport their perſonal Credit in their own 
private Affairs: What is Honour or Credit againſt 
Reaſon of State, where an arbitrary Prince is 
pleaſed to interpoſe? Which the King has, this 
Summer particularly, ſhewn, he knows how to 
do; having, for very great Sums, taken the'Debts 
of his Bankers on himſelf, ad declared them His, 
and by that Means has rendered! All ſega Reme- 

dies impoſſible. Before, "indeed, their Credit 
RE than e s, but; by being uſed for him; 
nan it 
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it is funk as low us his, and, in HFfect becbme 
one wich it, that is, no Credit at all. And is not 
thjs a rare Security for the Allies to truſt, for the. 
Payment of ſuch Sums as may be ſuppoſed to he 
the King's Sbare in the Charge of D expenſive a 
War? And, if Security could be given for a 
certain, what is this but, in Effect, to ſelſ a Part 
of the Spaniſs: Monarchy for a Sum of Money, 
towards carrying on a War, which, he wilt” take 
Care to render ineffeftual 2 - 

Upon the Report which ths Dies made the 
18th, of what had paſſed in this Conference, the 
Allies had ſeveral Meetings to conſider © what 
ſhould be the next Step. It was plain from thi 
Account the Deputies had given, that it was. 
no Purpoſe to think of concerting Meaſures wi 
France for a War with Spain, after a Peace made 
with them: What had been faid, about 
Troops and Money, evidently ſhewed, nothing 'of 
that Kind could be thought of, which France would 
not be able to defeat, by che Difficulties with 
which they would take Care to puzzle it; at all 
Propoſals of this Nature were not only incpn- 
fitent with the End for which theft Srl 
were reſumed, which was to Ah un 
for the 37th Article, and obtain the eig 46 
Ggned by the Preliminaries; which was a general 
Peace; but alſo contrary to w at had, from the 
Beginning of them been ſuppoſed, upon the 
French\propofing'a Partition: Which could mean 
nothing elſe, — chat they were willing, the. Ha- 
iſ6:Monarchy ſhould effeftnally be given up. to 
enn ſome Part being taken out for the Be- 
1 nefit 
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nefit of the Duke of Aujou. That, if there were 
in Earneſt Need of Force to compel the Duke of 
Anion to it, which was not at all probable, it 

ought to lie wholly on the King, fince he had, 
from the Beginning, promiſed the Reſtitution of 
Spain and the Indies, — had laid it down as the 
Foundation on which they were to treat; which 
left no Room to doubt, but that the King knew 
he could, by Perſuaſion or Conſtraint, oblige his 
Grandſon to conſent to it, ſince, otherwiſe, ſuch 
2 Promiſe could have no other Meaning in it, 
but, from P impoſe 
on the Allies. But, however, if Force were ne- 


. ey were willing the Troops, they had in 
Part 


- ihe Catalonia, ſhould act in Concert with 
the K King's, to obtain this End within the two 
Months, or ſuch other Time as ſhould be 

en. And whoever conſiders the Duke of Aryou's 
Dependance on France, will eaſily be ſatisfied, that, 
if the King were ſincere, and in Earneſt meant 
what his Miniſters had all along promiſed in his 
rer 
be more than enough. x 

Upon theſe Conſiderations the Allies reſolved 
to rej the Off of Money they had made, be- 
cauſe it ſuppoſed a particular Peace with France, 
and the Continuation. of the War with Spain, 
which they could not conſent to, for Reaſons gi- 
ven in the firſt Conference; and to demand of 
them to explain themſelves upon the Subject of 
the Evacuation of Spain and the Indies in Favour 
of King Charks, agreeably to the Preliminaries, 
before the Allies could declare their 2 
wi 
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with Reſpect to the Partition; and that, unleſs they 
did this, all farther Conferences would be to no 
Purpoſe. 

This Reſolution the Allies ſignified to the Mi- 
niſters of France, in a Letter to them from Mr. 
Petkum, July 8, to which they declined giving a 
diſtinct Anſwer, but deſired another Conference; 
which was accordingly held with them the 13th z 
in which the Deputies having explained fully the 
Senſe of the Allies, and the Reſolution ſent them 
by Mr. Petium (not that it wanted any Explana- 
tion, though the Plenipotentiaries had thought fit 
to ſay ſo, to avoid giving a diſtin Anſwer: to 
it) they inſiſted on a like clear and full Explica- 
tion on the Part of France: And this being a 
Home-puſh, that left no Room for Evaſion. When 
they ſaw themſelves thus preſſed, they reſolved to 
put the beſt Face they could upon the Matter, and 
were pleaſed to call this peremptory Summons to 
explain themſelves, a formal Rupture of the Trea- 
ty; and that therefore nothing was left for them 
to do, but to return Home. The Deputies gave 
them Time to ſend once more to Court, in 
which they deſired there might be no Delays, and 
ſo parted. The Expreſs, they ſent to Yerſailles, 
did not ſtay above two or three Hours, as if he 
had gone merely for Form Sake, and was back 
again at Geriruydenberg the 18th ; which they no- 
tified the 21ſt, with a long Letter, to the Penſio- 
nary, in Form of a Manifeſto, and went them- 
ſelves away the 25th, This Letter, I take for 
granted, you have ſeen, it has been ſo often 
printed; and, therefore, need not tell you it has 

in 
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in it all che Art ef a Freveb Writer, and of ad 
able Miniſter g und that it o ab- Well done as the 
Cauſe, they are to defend, will admit; But, if "you 
hab read this Letter, I cannot but ſuppoſe you 
have alſo read the Reſolution"of'theStates, Fuly 27, 
in Hnſcher to it; which is Writ with thar Plälg- 
neis and Sinèerity, it is ſo free from Diſguiſe and 
Artifice, there is in it fuch fold Reafoning, 6 
much good Senſe; ſuch a Force uf Frutt. 
Man muſt be a very ill Judge: or have 8. by 
honeſt Mind, that cannot ſe, or Will ndt Ne 
char che Thiegtigp und Honour of the Allies 75 
abundantly juſtified and cleared" from the fall 
1s hich the Prench Letter woüld throw 
them; and that the 411: Sucerhs of theſe N 
ed intirely" owing to! thoſe) who would 
—_ Blame of the Rupture upon them; it be⸗ 
| — — the King of France has 
oma the Power of che Alles to make a 


— Peace; ho wi PR Te Sha aka 


the Indies, -withorit which a d Phace can geber 
de made, er the End for wich we went into the 
War toſerably anſwered; and, „the more this Ar- 
iris examined into, the more vou will be con- 
viniced” of the Infincerity of the French; and the 
Wecellity e ene were prder, o act AS they 
gige © 16 e 

Firſt, it is Anais true, my b on 
all Hands, char the Reffiturion of Spain and the 
Fidies, whatever became of the reſt of the Monar- 
chy, was promiſed from the very firſt ; they did not 
pretend to deſire fo much as one fingle Conference 
oy Peace on any other Terms. 


Now; 
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Now, if the King could do what he promiſed, 
What becomes of the pretended Impoſſibility ? 
And, if he could not, What could he mean by 
ſuch a Promiſe, but to amuſe and deceive? But, 
if he deſigned that, then, it undeniably follows, 
all theſe Negotiations, on his Part, have been one 
continued Cheat ſrom the Beginning to the End. 
And, that this is the Truth of the Caſe, I have 
given you many Proofs, both in my laſt Letter, 
and in this. All the Expedients he propoſed were 
ſo many Shams, and had no other Meaning in 
them, but to gain Time, quiet his People, and 
ſow Jealouſies among the Allies; and defeat, if 
poſſible, by a Treaty, thoſe he cannot defeat by 
his Arms. What elſe could he mean by propo- 
ſing a Partition as an Expedient, and yet refuſing 
to let it have the Effect of one? To aſk the 
States to conſent to a Partition and not ſuffer 
them to aſk for what, is a little too barefaced; 
Could they think the Dutch would conſent to this 
5 for the Sake of a general Peace, with - 
out being ſure a general Peace would be purcha- 
ſed by it ? I ſcarce believe they expected that of 
them; but nevertheleſs hoped ' they. ſhould gain 
their Ends by it 3 and that the very Hearkening 
to the Propoſal of a Partition, would create Jea- 
babes and divide the Allies, in which they did not 
judge very ill 3 for the Conferences upon this 
Foot very much alarmed the Miniſters of the Em- 
peror and King Charles, who were utterly averſe 
to a Partition of any Kind; and it was with 
great Difficulty they were prevailed with to conſent 
to let the Conferences, with the Miniſters of Nuuce, 
ä be 
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be managed by the Deputies of the States, with- 
out their being themſelves preſent at them; which 
would have rendered the Negdtiations, for a ge- 


veral Peace, much more difficult than they were, 


though France had been in Earneſt for it. And this 
was all France aimed at, by propoſing a Partition; 
ſome of the Allies, they knew, would be extreme- 
againſt it, while the States, they hoped, would, 
for ſo deſirable an End; be willing endugh to 
come into it; and this Difference they promiſed 
themſelves much from: But; for Fear this Diffi- 
culty ſhould be overcome, and the Allies ſhould 
take them at their Words, and accept ſome of the 
Expedients offered, they had another Reſort be- 
hind, by which: they could, at any Time, con- 
found all that had been done, and had great 
Hopes, at the ſame Time, that the Alliance might 
be broke by it. And that was this; they pre- 
tended they could not execute any Part of the 
Preliminaries, unleſs the Allies would oblige them- 
ſelves not to make any farther Demands than 
what were already contained in thoſe Articles, or, 
that they ſnould be now declared; which is con- 
trary to the 3ad Article, in which there is a Power 
fly reſerved for the Empire, the four aſſoci · 

- ated Circles, the Kings of Portugal and Pruſſia, 
and the Duke of Savoy, to make what what far- 
ther Demands they ſhall find reaſonable. This 
the French inſiſted on, for no other Reaſon but 
becauſe they knew it was impoſſible for the Allies, 
in Juſtice, to comply with it, unleſs the reſpective 
Powers. above-named had had Miniſters at the 
Hague with full Inſtructions from each of them 
which 
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which they knew they neither had, nor could 
have, without loſing a great deal of Time: Be- 
ſides, this Demand of the French is contrary not 
only to the expreſs Terms of the Preliminaries, 
but to the very Nature of them; for, if nothing 
is to be left to be adjuſted at a general Treaty, 
How does a Preliminary Treaty differ from it ? 
But it was very much for the Purpoſe of the French; 
who meant nothing but to amuſe the Allies, and 
make Miſchief, to infiſt on it ; which according- 
ly. they did, being ſure, which ever Part the Al- 
lies took, they ſhould find their Account in it. 
For, if the Allies would not agree to this Demand, 
then there was always a Handle ready to break 
off the Treaty upon; as long as farther Demands 
may be made upon them, they cannot be ſure 
any, Conceſſions will procure a laſting Peace, and 
they ſhall be in Danger of having the War re- 
newed upon them, after all they ſhall have done 
to put an End to it. And this is very plauſible 
and ſpecious; but, as I ſhall ſhew you by and by, 
has at the Bottom nothing at all in it. But if 
the Allies had complied with this Demand, and 
declared no farther Demands ſhould be inſiſted 
on, What a fine Game would the French have 
had ? They had nothing elſe to do, to break the 
Alliance, but to repreſent to ſome of theſe Mem- 
bers of it, how their Intereſts were neglected, and 
what poor Terms the Maritime Powets and the 
Emperor have made for them. You ſee, Gentle- 
men, the utmoſt your Allies ask for you ; you 
lee the Whole you are to expect from them; theſe 
are the Terms they have made for you, and they have 

You, III. M promiſed 
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promiſed to oblige you to acquiefce in them: 
Are theſe Allies worth adhering to ? Come over 
to the Intereſt of the King, and ſupport his firſt 
Pretenſions, and you will find both him and his 
Grandſon more grateful ; you ſhall have this, and 
that, and Yother good Thing; this Town, that 
Principality, ſo much Money, ſuch a valuable 
Match; in ſhort, Terms infinitely more advan- 
tagcous to your Maſters, and the Intereſt of their 
Families, than any Thing the Allies will do for 
you. This Artifice the French found the good 
Effects of the laſt War, and their Fingers itch to 
be again at it; for this was the Way they drew 
off a cmi Prince then, - which was the Ruin of 
that Confederacy ; after their Emiſſaries had been 
for ſome Time in Holland propoſing under-hand 
Terms of Peace, and endeavouring to find what 
Articles the principal Allies would be content 
with for the reſt : When they had learnt this, the 
Uſe they made of it was to feduce one of them, 
by offering much better Terms than had been 
asked for him ; the Bait took, and it was agreed 
to leave the Side he thought himſelf ill uſed by; 
nothing remained but to contrive how this might 
be done moſt decently z the Way agreed on was 
to invade his Country with a great Army, and lay 
Siege to his Capital, What could the unhappy 
Prince do in theſe Circumſtances ? He is in the 
utmoſt Danger, his Allies neither do nor can ſup- 
port him ; there is no Safety for him but in a 
Peace. Thus a Member was brought off from 
the laſt Confederacy; and the ſame Play they 
Vant to be again at, This is ſo certain, that we 
: are 
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are ſure they were trying this very Trick with the 
fame Prince. While the Marquis de Torcy made, 
at the Hague, ſuch mighty Difficulties in Comply- 
ing with the Terms demanded for the Duke of 
Savoy, whom, he pretended, his Maſter had great 
Reaſon to be diſſatisfied with, this falſe perfidious 
Court was, at that very Time, tempting him with 
better Offers at Turin; but that Prince under- 
ſtood his Intereſts too well to hearken again to 
This is the Uſe the Miniſters of France hoped 
to make of this Demand of theirs, if the Allies 
had been weak enough to have agreed to it; but 
they were not to be ſo impoſed on, nor would 
they act in ſo arbitrary a Manner, as to force any 
of their Allies to ſubmit to Terms made againſt 
their Conſent, or without their Knowledge; and, 
therefore, could not, by all the Artifice of France, 
be prevailed with to preclude them from making 
ſuch farther Demands as they ſhould think teaſon- 
able. But, to ſhew they were ſincere, they were 
willing to deſiſt from all further Demands for 
themſelves, according to the giſt Article; this 
they could do, more, in Juſtice, they could not; 
And, had the French been in Earneſt on their 
Part, they would, without Difficulty; have truſted 
the Allies in this Point; for they cbuld not, with 
any Colour of Reaſon; believe, that when the 
Maritime Powets and the Em peror were fa- 
tisfied, they would renew the War at the End of 
two Months, or what other Time ſhould have 
been agreed on, for the Sake of any farther De- 
mands on the Part of the other Allies, which it 
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would not be very reaſonable for France to grant 
them. And, therefore, it cannot be thought they 
meant any Thing elſe, by urging this Point, but 
to make Miſchief, and draw the Allies, if they 
could, into a Snare; and, if that did not ſueceed, 
that they might always have it in * Power to 
g off, 

To reduce the whole W enen of the French, 
in this Affair, under one ſhort View: They preſs 
the Allies to an Impoſſibility, contrary to the Pre- 
liminaries, and complain, at the ſame Time, of 
being preſſed to an Impoſſibility themſelves, tho? 
the Allies ask nothing but what they themſelves 
offered from the Beginning; and the Steps they 
have taken, in this Point, are very extraordinary. 
Firſt, Negotiations are broke off upon the ſingle 
Point of the 35th Article; then an Expedient is 
offered of cautionary Towns; then the Conferences 
are again deſired to be renewed, upon repeated 
Aſſurances of agreeing to all the other Prelimina- 
ries except the 37th; then, as what would ſolve 
all Difficulties, a Partition is propoſed, which is at 
-laſt reduced to Sicily and Sardinia, And what is 
all this for? Will they ſign the Preliminaries, if 
this Partition is agreed to? By no Means; they 
take the very Asking of this Queſtion for a plain 
- Deſign in the Allies to break off the Conferences; 
and they who would have given you before all the 
- Preliminaries, except the 3ythArticle and three cau- 
tionary Towns, now take it very ill you will not 
- accept the Preliminaries, not only without that 
Article, but without any: cautionary Towns, or 
other * — Bur Sardinia and Sicily be 

taken 
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taken out of them, without having for this any 
more Security given than before, that Spain and 
the Indies ſhall be reſtored, though the Propoſing 
a Partition could not poſſibly have any other 
Meaning in it: For it was propoſed as an Expedi- 
ent, but for what? To leave the Allies where it 
found them? No ſure; but to remove the pre- 
tended Difficulty of Evacuating Spain and the In- 
dies in Favour of King Charles. But, if this be 
the plain Meaning of this Propoſal, How came the 
Treaty to break off upon this Point? What can 
be more unjuſt than to deſire the Allies to quit 
Part of what the Preliminaries give them, for the 
Sake of the reſt, and yet not tell them which Way 
the reſt is to be had? What more ridiculous than 
to preſs the States to all the Inconveniencies which 
the Conſenting to a Partition might be attended 
with, without Allowing them the leaſt Advantage 
from it? How can one reconcile the Asking a 
Partition at the Beginning of the Conferences, 
and then Breaking them off, becauſe the Allies 
deſire to be ſecured of the Effect propeſed from 
it? 1 

Now, after all that has been faid upon this Sub- 
ject, can there be any Doubt which Side is in 
Fault, or, at whoſe Door it lies, that : theſe Con- 
ferences did not ſucceed ?. One would think, with- 
out entering into the Merits of the Cauſe, we 
ſnould, in this Caſe, believe our Friends rather 
than our Enemies, and not be in the leaſt at a 
Loſs to know where to lay the Fault, that theſe 
Negotiations were broke off, eſpecially conſidering 
the Part, the Allies ated, was what they all readily 
M 3 con- 
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concurred in. Such Friends, in fuch à Caſe, and 
when ſo unanimous, ought ſurely to be credited, 
by thoſe at leaſt who are not themſelves competent 
Judges of the Matter 4 and even they that are 
ought to be very ſure of the Goodneſs of their 
Reaſons, before they preſume to diſſent from 
them, much more before they'cenſure them : And, 
if we all think ourſelves fo wiſe, that we will be 
uſing our own Judgments, yet fure more Credit 
will be allowed to ſuch, ſo many and fo faithful 
Friends, who are embarked with us in the fame 
Intereſt, than to Enemies, the Worſt of Enemies, 
the baſeſt, falſeſt, moſt trickiſh, moſt perfidious 
Court under Heaven ; For that the French Court 
is, and has been, Time out of Mind. 80 that 
even in a diſputable Caſe, which this is far from 
being, it would be abſurd to credit them before our 
Friends, eſpecially in an Affair, where it is of the 
utmoſt Importance to them to deceive z and, 
therefore, all the Words they can uſe, be they e- 
ver ſo ſolemn, ought not, upon their bare Credit, 
to have any Weight with us. The grand Project 
of a univerſal Monarchy is now upon the Point 
of being finiſhed or deſtroyed; it is now at its 
Criſis z one or other muſt, in a little Time, be the 
Fate of it: And can we think they will ſtick at 
Saying any Thing, true or falſe, to prevent the 
Ruin of it? No; what they vill, or, rather, will 
not do to ſecure their Project, now they have 
brought it to ſuch a Point, you cannot better 
Judge, than by ſeeing what they could bring them- 
ſelves to do for the Sake of it in its Infancy, 
eee and chen oY 
| ſeem 
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ſeemed practicable. There is, in the Memoirs of 
the Treaty of Munſter lately publiſhed, fo remark- 
able an Inſtance of this, as ſhould deter a Man, as 
long as he remembers it, from giving Credit eaſi- 
ly to any Aſſeverations whatſoever of a French 
Miniſter, when it is for the Intereſt of his great 
Maſter, to which all good Faith and Sincerity 
muſt bend. There muſt be no ſqueamiſh Kind of 
Honour; no Integrity muſt be inflexible ; it is the 
King, he muſt be obeyed, and nothing mult be 
boggles at that is for his Service. The Caſe was 
: The Union of France and Spain was a Pro- 
bes Cardinal Mazarin was extremely fond of ; 
and, to facilitate this, he hoped, at the Treaty of 
Munſter, to get from Spain the Low-Countries, 
which he propoſed to do two Ways : Firſt, To 
have chem in Exchange for Catalonia, which the 
French had taken from the Spaniards in the War 
they were then n to put an End to. 
Secondly, By Way of Dowry upon a Marriage of 
the Infanta with the King. This Deſign the Car- 
dinal was ſo full of, that one meets with it in al- 


moſt all his Iaftruftians and Letters to the French 
Plenipotentiaries, from one End of the Memoirs 


to the other; and he had endeayoured to draw 
the Prince of Orange into it, upon a Promiſe of 
the Marquiſate of Antwerp. This Matter, ſome 
how or other, togk Air, and alarmed the States 
extremely, who were then in League with France, 
Their Plenipoteotiaries at Munſter complained of 
it to the Miniſtry of France, who proteſted no- 
thing of that Kind had ever been propoſed to 
* by the Spaniards, But this did not ſatisfy 
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the States; the Year after, 1647, one of their 
Ambaſſadors, Monſ. Servien, went to Holland, and, 
to allay the Jealouſies and Fears this Affair bad 
given the States, he proteſts there is nothing i in it, 
in a Manner the moſt ſolemn that can be ima- 
gined : He writes a Letter in April, about fix 
Weeks after the Prince of Orange was dead, to 
each of the Proyinces, and therein tells them, that, 
as to the pretended Treaties of Marriage or Ex- 
change, it is fo groſs an Invention (une fourbe / 
groſſiere) that there is no Man, who underſtands 
any Thing of Affairs, but muſt know it would 
be as great Imprudence as Perfidiouſneſs to hear- 
ken to any ſuch Propoſitions 3 and, though there 
be no Room for them to doubt of the Aſſurances 
which the King's Miniſters had already given 
them, yet, ſays he, I proteſt a- new to your Lord- 
ſhips, upon my Life and my Honour, that they 
are Falſities, maliciouſſy invented by the Enemy; 
and I ſubmit myſelf to loſe both, if, on the Part 
of France, any Ear has been given to any Thing 
'of this Kind, or any Negotiation has been entered 
into. After ſo ſolemn à Declaration, the good 
Ambaſſador thinks it but juſt that the W of 
this Impoſture ſhould be puniſhed in an exemplary 
Manner, for daring to attack with their Calum- 
nies the Faith and Reputation of a great King. 
And have we not great Reaſon to take the bare 
Word of a Miniſter of France, when they are our 
Enemies, who could deceive, in this ſolemn Man- 
ner, thoſe whom, at that Time, they were in 
League with? Others may have a good Opinion 
of French Faith, if they pleaſe, and think the Pro- 
5 teſtations 
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teſtations of T, orcy or Polignac of more Weight 
than what a whole Congreſs of our Allies tell us; 
for my Part, I ſhall always remember Servien, who 
ated this ſcandalous Part, not as Servien, but as the 
Ambaſſador of France, for the ſame King, and for 
the fame Cauſe, we are now treating with, and 
guarding againſt. ' There is nothing to falſe, I 
cannot think this Prince and his Miniſters capable 
of, that can help them to give the finiſhing Stroke 
to their Project, when they could violate their Faith 
l ſo infamous a Manner, to give the firſt Begin- 

nings to it. And, I confeſs, it is a great Surpriſe 
to me, to think we ſhould not' in this be all of 
the ſame Mind. 

But ſome Men, it ſeems, were in — much Haſte 
for Peace, that they could not bear the Diſap- 
pointment ; they had Work to be done, that 
would not ſtay ; and yet could not, without a 
Peace, conveniently be carried on. The Want, 
they had of a Peace, made them roo eaſily be- 
lieve there would be one; and their Impatience to 
be doing would not let them wait till they could 
be ſure: They were ſo fond of their Leap, that 
they were reſolved to take it in the Dark; they 
find themſelves plunged ſo deep, they do not 
know which Way to turn themſelves, or how to 
get out, and then are angry there is not a 
Peace, and would fain lay the Fault on others, 
right or wrong, to excuſe what they have brought 
upon themſelves. In Truth, it was a very great 
Dilemma theſe Gentlemen were under: It was ve- 
ry much for their Purpoſe to have the Ferment, the 
125 ation is in, and a Peace, no Matter what Sort 

of 
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of one, come both together. The Ferment they 
are in Poſſeſſion of; the Peace is. a little doubt. 
ful: What now ſhall they do? If they ſtay for 
a Peace, which would be very convenient for 
them, they may loſe the Ferment; for nothing, 
that is ſo violent, can laſt : On the other Hand, 
if they take the Advantage of the Ferment, they 
may loſe the Peace, Well, it is reſolved to ven- 
ture; if they loſe one, it but Ruining the Nation; 
whereas Loſing the other would be che Ruin 
of themſelves, When that is the Dilemma, it is 
no great Wonder ſuch Men ſhould chuſe the Side 

they have: Self weighs more with them than a 
whole Nation, whom they vainly think they can - 
not only make blind, but keep ſo ; and hope to 
skreen themſelves from their Reſentments, by Set- 
ting them upon. thoſe who never did them any 
Harm, but have ſteadily purſued their true In- 
tereſts. 


But, if a Nation cannot ſee, they can feel; and 
the Time may come when they, who are now ſo 
angry with the late M—— that there is no 
Peace, may find it more than they can do, to ex- 
cuſe themſelves for bringing the Nation into a 
Neceſſity of ſubmitting to an ill one. When Peo- 
ple have been long well in their Affairs, they may 
contract ſuch an Inſenſibility of the good Condi- 
tion they are in, as to be perſuaded they are ill; 
but, when their Affairs go very ill, it is not in 
the Power of Words to make them believe they 
go well; and there is nothing can prevent this, no- 
thing can ſave the Nation from the Dangers ſome 
Men would bring it into, and them from 2 
they 
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they deſerve for it, but the unſhaken Conſtancy, and 
unwearied Endeavours of thoſe very Men, whom 

daily toad with the blackeſt Calumnies, and 
treat in fo barbarous a Manner, as if * never 
thought they could be uſed ill enough. 

But to return to the Rupture of the Confe- 
rences ; it is plain they broke off, becauſe the 
French would not ſecure to the Allies the Reſtitu- 
tion of Spain and the Indies; and it is as plain 
the French ought to have done this; it is what they 
from the Beginning, and undertook for 
at the Opening of theſe Conferences, the Propo- 
fal of a Partition being incapable of any other fair 
Conſtruction; and therefore the Blame of the Rup- 
ture can lie only upon the French, or on thoſe 
who have encouraged them to act thus, by Diſco- 
vering the mighty Haſte they were in for Peace. 
For, whether the French, when they firſt began 
theſe Conferences, intended they ſhould end as 
they did, may- poſſibly be a Queſtion, I muft 
own, when 1 heard they had propoſed a Partition, 
I thought the Necefficy of their Affairs had at laſt 
forced them to be ſincere, and that they would 
have ſtruck up a Peace before Doway was taken, 
that the Allies might not extend their Conqueſts 
beyond the Bounds of their Preliminaries, And, 
perhaps, even after this chey might balance with 
themſelves, and were for ſome Time irre ſolute, 
with Intention to conſent or not conſent to the 
Allies, as they found themſelves preſſed by the 
War. And, could the Duke of M-—— have 
either beat their Army, or beſieged Arras, I be- 
hieve they would have thought the King might 
g with 
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with Honour have abandoned his Grandſon, after 
he had facrificed ſo much for the Support of him; 
and the Safety of France would have excuſed, to 
all the World, his Quitting Spain : And it was 
with this View principally, they kept their Mini- 
ſters ſo long at Gertruydenberg, that they might be 
upon the Spot, to clap up a Peace immediately; 
if there ſhould be Occaſion. By this they were 
ſure to have an Advantage in Caſe of a Battle, 
which ever Way it turned; for, if they loſt it, 
they would have been able to prevent the fatal 
Conſequences of a great Defeat, by cloſing with 
the Terms of the Allies, before a Victory could 
be purſued; and, if they had won it, they would 
have made Uſe of the firſt Conſternation, which 
the Loſs of a Battle would have put the Dutch 
into, to preſs them to a Peace on their Terms, 
That this was the moſt the French meant by theſe 
Conferences, is evident from what was doing at 
the ſame Time in Spain. I have obſerved before, 
that either the Spaniards or we muſt be deceived ; 
and, therefore, the French kept it in their Power, 
by the moſt artful Ways they could, to do either 
as they found moſt convenient; but that the King's 
Inclination and Intereſt were tao well known, to 
leave Room to doubt, that he would keep his 
Promiſe to the Speriards, if he could. Accord- 
ingly we ſee, he did not only enable his Grand- 
fan, as I have obſerved before, to put Spain into 
the beſt Poſture of Defence it was capable of, and 
ſupply him with every Thing that was neceſſary; 
but promiſed to make the Siege of Girone early 
in che Spring, and was making a new offenſive 


and 
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and defenſive Treaty with him, during theſe very 
Conferences. And the Aſſiſtance and Aſſurances, 
the Duke of Anjou had given him, made him 
think of nothing leſs than quitting Spain. In the 
Spring he pretended to have an Army of 122 Bat- 
talions, and 145 Squadrons, beſides the Troops that 
were coming to him from Flanders. Before the 

Conferences begun, the King received an Expreſs 
from his Grandſon, to acquaint him with the Zeal 
the Caſtilians expreſs for him, and his Reſolution to 
ſtand by them; and the French Miniſter at Madrid 
in April gave out, that the Conferences were broke 
off. At the ſame Time the Duke of Anjou was 
haſtening to put himſelf at the Head of his Ar- 
my, but was ſtopped by the Affair of the Duke 
de Medina-Celi; which, as great a Myſtery as it 
is, was probably, at Bottom, a French Trick. It 
was very natural for the Spaniards to take Um- 
brage at the Conferences, and to think it was 
Time to take Care of themſelves; and that, if the 
King ſhould, in Earneſt, abandon them, it was 
to no Purpoſe for them to adhere to his Grand- 
ſon. © To feel their Pulſe upon this Point, it is 
_ Probable the French Miniſters, either Blecour, or 
Thberville, or ſome others of their Emiſſaries had 
pretended to treat with ſome of the Grandees 
upon this Foot, and acquainted them, that the 
King's Affairs would not permit him to ſupport 
- his Grandſon any longer, and that the King did 
not expect they ſhould ruin themſelves to main- 
tain him on the Throne, ſince, in that Caſe, it 
would be impracticable; but that, if they would 
diſpoſe him to reſign, the King would endeavour 
994 to 
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to get ſome Partition for him. It is extremely 
probable, this Trick was tried at Madrid, to find 
how the Grandees were inclined to act on this Oc- 
calion ; the Duke de Medina in particular; who 
Vas the Firſt Miniſter 3 and that, when they had 
got out of him the Senſe of him and his Friends 
on this nice Subject, the Uſe they made of it was 
| to. betray him to the Duke of Ayou; and poſ- 
ſibly the Thing went farther, and that in Concert 
with the French, to ſave the King's Honour, they 
had agreed to ſeize his Perſon, and carry him off ; 
which, I remember, was the fitſt Report we had, 
upon that Miniſter's Diſgrace. After this Affair 
was over, which had ſufficiently intoxicated the 
Spaniards, the Duke of Anjou left Madrid, and 
joined his Army near Lerida. And the Duke ge 
Noailles was advanced to the Banks of the Ter, 
the River Gi#one ſtands upon, to favour his De- 
figns; In June the Duke of Anjou was fo ſan- 
guine; that he made no Doubt of being able to 
drive King Charles out of Catalonia that Campaign, 
eſpecially if the Duke de Naaillas could but make 
the Siege of Girane : This appears at large in ſome 
Letters of his that were intercepted, to the King 
and the Duke of Burgundy, writ to congratulate 
the Marriage of the Duke of Berry, which he 
ſhews himſelf not at all pleaſed with. Upon his 
Diſappointment in Catalonia; when he could nei- 
ther attack Mareſchal Starenberg, nor beſiege Bg- 
Jegner, he grew diflatisfied with his Spaniſb Gene- 
rals; and in 7uh both he and his Princeſs ſollicit 
the King, in very preſſing Terms, to ſend the 
Duke of Vendaſme to him; which was ſoon 2 

"> 
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plied with, and, that the Duke might have no Ap- 
prehenfions of the King's Deſigning to abandon 
him, he entered into a new Alliance with him, 
This Alliance was framing while the Minifters of 
France were at Gertruydenberg, which Place they 
left but the 2 5th; and the 8th of Aug, or be- 
fore, the Articles of this new Treaty were known 
publickly at Paris : Which makes it plain to a 
Demonſtration, that this Treaty was forming be- 
fore the Conferences were broke off. | 
From this Account it is exceeding evident, that 
the French were taking the moſt effectual Methods 
to ſupport the Duke of Anjou, and make the Spa- 
niards faithful to him, while they were perſuading 
the Allies, the King would in Earneſt abandon 
him, and give him no Aſſiſtance directly or indi- 
rectly; nay, while they were making Terms for 
him, upon which they would oblige him to reſign. 
And, if this be not inſincere in the laſt Degree, 
I would be glad to know what is. If he was fin- 
cere, Why did he treat for a general Peace, when 
he either would not or could not make the ne- 
cefſary Conditions of it practicable ? Why, when 
he meant nothing but a ſeparate Peace, did he 
not frankly, from the Beginning, tell the Allies, 
that he was willing to make Terms with them for 
for himſelf, but that he could make none for 
Spain ? Was this for any Thing elſe but to amuſe 
the Allies, who, he knew, would flatly have re- 
fuſed entering into any Negotiations, if he had 
ſpoke out plainly what he meant? Did not he in- 
tend, from the Beginning, to defeat, by an Ex- 
ception, a general Peace, while he pretended — 
* e 
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the While to be for it? As old Managers ſome« 
times do with a Bill in Parliament, which they 
contrive ſhould be loſt by an Amendment, while 
they would be thought zealous for it; which they 
would not have been able to effect, had they 
openly declared againſt the Bill itſelf. Thus they 
gain the Point they would have, by ſeeming to be 
for what, in Truth, they would not have : And 
the ſame Part the King of France has acted with 
Reſpect to Peace; but not yet with the ſame Suc- 
ceſs. He has not got yet what he wants, I mean 
a ſeparate Peace, by affecting to treat for a gene- 
ral one; which he would, of all Things, keep 
off. A Man muſt ſhut his Eyes very hard, not 
to. ſee the French meant nothing, by theſe-Con- 
ferences, but to amuſe the Allies, and keep it in 
their Power to make what, Uſe of them they 
ſhould have Occaſion for; and that they never 
deſigned to conſent to what was neceſſary to make 
a general Peace practicable: They either meant 
no Peace at all, or only a ſeparate one for- them- 
ſelves; which they hoped, from the Temper of 
the Dutch, the Nature of their Government, and 
the Experience they have formerly had of them, 
they might be frightened into: To which End 
they affected, from the very firſt Conference, to 
let nothing fall from them that might look like a 
Deſire to retard the Operations of the Campaign, 
but, on their own Part, threatened what mighty 
Things they would do upon the Rhine and in 
Spain; and, to intimidate. them the more, Ma- 
reſchal Villar, condeſcended to the mean Artifice 
of writing to the French Miniſters, from Time to 
2 Time, 
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Time, Letters filled with the groſſeſt Gaſconade, 
what a brave Army he had; how deſirous they 


were to come to an Engagement; and that if the 
Allies had a mind to a Battle, they ſhould meet 


with no Intrenchments, but ſhould find him read 


to receive them in an open Plain, Theſe poor 
Tricks they fancy'd would paſs upon Dutch De- 
puties: But they were too well known to be be- 
lieved ; and the Event ſhewed there was nothing 
elſe in all theſe Boaſts aimed at, but to deceive : 
For the Minute Douay began to capitulate, the 
Mareſchal retired to ſafe Ground, and intrenched 
with all his Might, and dared not offer them 
Battle all the reſt of the Campaign, though more 
Battalions had been weakened by the Sieges of 
Douay and Bethune, than the Battle of Blenheim 
was fought with; and almoſt as many more 
were afterwards at the fame Time employed in 
the Sieges of St. Venant and Aire. But theſe 
and all the other Artifices of France could not 
delude or drive the States to quit the common 
Intereſt, or induce the Allies to hearken to a ſe- 
parate Peace with the French, who they knew, 
were taking the moſt effectual Means to make 
the Reduction of Spain impoſſible, while they 
were treating of Terms for the Surrender of it. 
But nothing can diſcover more plainly the Inſin- 
cerity of France, than what happened after theſe 
Conferences were ended : Two Days after their 
Plenipotentiaries were gone, the Duke of Anjou 
received a confiderable Diſgrace at Almenara, and 
in about three Weeks after that his Army was 
N of 
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intirely defeated at Saragaſſa, beyond a poſſibility 
of maintaining his Ground, or recovering his Af. 
fairs without the Aſſiſtance of Fance. Here 
now was a fair Occaſion for the French King to 
ſhew himſelf; his Language had been all along, 
that he could not be active to dethrone his Grand- 
ſon, but would conſent abſolutely to abanbon 
him, if that would procure a Peace. The Al- 
lies cannot- take his bare Word ; his Miniſters 
make the moſt ſolemn Proteſtations in his Name, 
and give repeated Aſſurances of this in the moſt 
expreſs Words, and complain heavily that they 
are not believed. Now in leſs than a Month af- 
ter the Conferences were ended, there happens 
the beſt Opportunity in the World for the King 
to ſhew his great Sincerity; the Obſtruction to a 
Peace, is the Evacuation of Spain. Let now 
the King but keep his Word, and be paſſive 
only, and the Thing will do itſelf; the Allies 
cannot fail of Spain, if the King does not ſupport 
his Grandſon againſt them. What Part now 
does the King take? Does he ſend to the Allies 
that he will abandon his Grandſon in carneſt, 

if that will not content them? Nothing like it: 
He balances indeed for ſome Time what to do, 
and holds frequent Councils; but for what ? 
Not becauſe he has any doubt, whether he ſhould 
act agreeably to his Word, or ſhew he is ſincere; 
for that I have already obſerved he could not be; 
he muſt deceive either us or the Spaniards, All 

the Debate therefore was, which he ſhould do: 
| At firſt their Aﬀarrs * to be in ſo deſperate 


a 
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a Condition, as to be beyond retrieve; and that 
all the Support he could give his Grandſon would 
. be inſignificant; and therefore, there were ſome 
Thoughts of making a Virtue of Neceſſity, and 
to procure a Peace to France by abandoning 
Spain, ſince, if he did not abandon it, it muſt 
be loſt. - And had the Action of Saragaſſa hap- 
pened a Month ſooner, it is very likely it had 
proved ſo; for the Hands of the French were 
too full of other Work to ſend any conſiderable 
Force to Spain, till the Campaign was in other 
Parts, Savoy particularly, drawing to an End. 
After many Conſultations, tis reſolved to make 
the utmoſt Efforts to ſupport the Duke of Aon, 
notwithſtanding all their Pretences to leave him 
to himſelf, or rather to perſuade him to quit a 
Kingdom which, without their Help, all the 
World ſees he could not have kept. What Suc- 
ceſs this Aſſiſtance, that has been given him, 
has had, I need not tell you; nor what further 
Miſchief the common Cauſe is like to ſuffer from 
it, *Tis great Pity the Conferences did not laſt 
one Month longer ; which would have put the 
French under a Neceſſity of keeping their Word, 
or in the moſt infamous Manner breaking it, to 
ſupport a Cauſe they had ſo often, and with fo 
much ſeeming Earneſtneſs promiſed to renounce. 
As it is, there is but one Excuſe for them, 
which thoſe I am arguing againſt, had rather 
ſhould not be made; and that is, to plead that 
the Caſe is altered, Affairs are not in the ſame 
Conditien they were in, when they made theſe 

N 2 Promiſes 
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Promiſes. They have a Political Obſervatory at 
Paris, where the Marquiſs de Torcy, and the French 
Miniſters frequently examine what Appearances 
there are in the Heavens of all the Countries in 
War with them, and accofding to theſe they 
take their Meaſures of War and Peace; and it 
is by this they Juſtify their aſſiſting the Duke of 


Anjou. What paſt in Spain the 2oth of Aupuf, 


they thought ſufficiently balanced by what hap- 
pened to the North-Weſt of them the rgth. 
What preceded that Phænomenon, and has 
fince followed it, has determined the French not 
only to ſupport the Duke of Ajou, but to deſiſt 
for the preſent from all further Offers of Peace, 
by which we are as much plunged into the War 
as we were ſeven Years ago, and there ſeems no 


| Remedy for it but, What is worſe than the Di- 


ſeaſe, an ill Peace. For the Truth of which 1 
ſhall refer you to your own Reflections upon all 
the News we have had for theſe four Months 
paſt from Paris, and to what is as good a Proof 
as all the reſt, to a Letter of the Elector of Bava- 
ria's Miniſter to his Maſter, a Piece of which you 
have in the Medley of the firſt of this Month, 
which ſome People would be glad to prove, is 


not ſo genuine, as they know it is. 


Some People indeed would ſtill pretend to put 
a good Face upon the Matter, and do wot queſtion 
from the D—— of M's paſt Succeſſes, that 
be will get frighten our Enemies into an bonourable 
Peace. But I muſt beg their Pardon, if I can't 


be of their Opinion. I am afraid he 1 is not likely 
| to 
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to do ſo much at this Time, when the Enemy 
are encouraged to take Heart afreſh, the Allies 
are full of Jealouſies and Fears, and himſelf ex- 
tremely mortify*d 3 Things are not the ſame, any 
more than the Uſage he meets with: When he 
is uncaſy in his Thoughts, undermined in the 
Favour of his Sovereign, and vilely miſrepreſent- 
ed to the People; when his want of Intereſt at 
Home makes it impoſſible for the Allies to de- 
pend on the Hopes he gives them; when he 
is without Authority in his Army, where it is 
made criminal to eſpouſe his Intereſt, and to fly in 
his Face is the ſureſt Means to Advancement; 
when it is meritorious in his Officers to cabal a. 
gainſt him, and the moſt factious will be thought 
the moſt deſerving. With what Heart can a 
Man in theſe Circumſtances ſerve? Or what Suc- 
ceſs can be expected from him, when he is to 
depend upon profeſſed Enemies for his Support? 
It is little I think, we can hope for even from 
him hereafter, though that little be more than 
ns Body elſe could do, 

But it is Time to draw to a Concluſion of 
this Argument, in which I have ſaid ſo much, 
that I flatter myſelf I may be allowed, not as 
a Favour but common Juſtice, to conclude from 
it, That nothing can be more falſe and ground- 
leſs than the malicious Aſperſions of theſe Men, 
who without the leaſt Regard to Truth, Honour 
or good Conſcience, tell the World that the 
D— of M——, in Conjunction with the 
late Miniſtry, was for perpetuating the TH: 

N 3 
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If they ſhould deſcribe the D—— of M—— 
to be a ſhort, black, fattiſh, red- fac'd, ill-ſhap'd 
Man, that loves to drink hard, never ſpeaks to 
be underſtood, is extremely revengeful and ill- 
bred z if they ſhould repreſent his Mind to be a 


Complication of all ill Qualities, and his Body 


to be the Image of Deformity, it would be as 
like him as the Picture thoſe Gentlemen draw of 
him. Nothing can be more ridiculous and ab- 
ſurd, than to accuſe of a Deſign to perpetuate 
the War, a Man who has in every Reſpect out- 
gone our Wiſhes, and has done more towards a 
good Peace, by his own Conduct, Addreſs and 
Ability, both in War and Peace, by his Con- 
duct in the Field, by his Intereſt with the Al- 
lies, by his happy Temper to prevent or make up 
Differences, by his Dexterity and Wiſdom, by 
his great Humanity and Sweetneſs of Behaviour 
which - is peculiar to him, by his Zeal for the 
Honour of the QUzzn, whom he has ſerved 
with more Aﬀection than moſt Men ever did a 
Miſtreſs z and by his true Concern for the Good 
of his Country, and the Liberty of Europe, in 
which he has few Equals. By theſe admirable 
Qualities, which ſo eminently 'ſhine in him, he 
has done more towards a good Peace than all 
thoſe that find Fault with him, ever did or will 
do, put them all together : He has ſtruck ſuch 
Terror into the Enemy, and preſerved fo perfect 
a Harmony among our Allies, that nothing, hu- 
manly ſpeaking, could have deſtroyed our Hopes 
of a good Peace, but the Endeavours that have. 
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been uſed to deſtroy him. What Villainy then 
was it to try by Calumnies and Lies to ruin 
him, who could not ſink without drawing the 
Ruin of the Nation along with him? And 'tis 
that Conſideration makes me expreſs myſelf with 
ſo much Warmth. For as for the Duke himſelf, 
he defies the feeble Efforts they make againſt 
him; their Malice may add to his Glory, by 
giving freſh Matter for him to ſhew the World 
how great a Man he is under all Tryals, but 
can laſtingly take Nothing from it : For Time 
will diſſipate the thickeſt Miſts with which his 
Glory may be overcaſt, and the malicious At- 
tacks of Envy and Faction may very ſoon turn 
upon themſelves ; and at worſt Poſterity will be 
juſt, and his Name will be immortal and live 
for ever in Eſteem, while the Writers of Scan- 
dal, and their Maſters, are either buried in Ob- 
livion, or remembred with Infamy and Deteſta- 
tion. It is not therefore the Perſon of the 
Duke of M-———— I am concerned for; but 
for the Connexion which the Fate of this poor 
Nation, of our Allies, of all Europe, has with 
his. It is the Proſpect of an ill Peace after fo 
glorious and ſucceſsful a War, and the diſmal 
Train of Conſequences which ſuch a Peace will 
bring with it: Tr is this diſturbs me; and it is 
indeed this, and only this, difturbs him: For 
were the Glory of the Qu x EN ſecured, and the 
Safety of his Country fixed by a ſafe and ho- 
nourable: Peace, what could be ſo deſirable to 
him as to retire and leave the Theatre of Buſineſs 
N 4 to 
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to them, who want ſo much to have it all to 
| themſelves, and that he were gone off of it ? 
In which, he would before now have prevented 
their Impatience, if the publick Service did not 
want him: But ſuch is the hard Fate of this 
great Man, that they can neither bear his Com- 
pany, nor be without him; they know not how 
to let him either leave his Command, or continue 
in it: If he had left it, then with loud Mouths 
they would have thrown the Odium upon him, 
* which they dare not take upon themſelves, and 
all the Effects of their own ill Management would 

| have been laid upon him, as if his quitting had 

g been the ſole Cauſe of them; and we ſhould 
have heard nothing but Invective and Complaint 

of his Ingratitude to his Queen and Country, 

after ſuch ample Acknowledgments as they have 

made of his Services. But how baſe and unjuſt 

is this ? for with what Comfort can he continue 

in a Command under a Notion of doing his 
Country Service, when all Poſlibility of ſerving 
well is taken from him? When nothing is left 
him that can make a General be obeyed or loved ? 
What Encouragement can he have to venture 
upon any great Enterprize, when he is fare ill 
Succeſs will he made a Crime, and good Succeſs 
fom him they had rather be without? What 
Service then is it they pretend to expect from 
him ? Or what do they mean, by ſeeming de- 
firous he ſhould continue in his Command ? 1 
tremble with Indignation as I write, to think 
how ſtrangely ſame Men act, who would con- 
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found all Things to ſerve themſelves, and can 
bear no Vertue that ſtands in the Way of their 
Deſigns ; be it never ſo uſeful to the World, or 
be the Intereſt of their Country never ſo cloſely 
interwoven with it. But they tell us, we need 
be in no Pain for our Country. There is a cer- 
tain Set of of Men, the Oracle of the Party 
ſays, they are ſure, will uſe all proper Means to pro- 
| mote a ſafe and honourable Peace. Will they? I 
aſk no more, let but the Event make good their 
Words, and I will forgive them all the reſt. 
But what Means are theſe to be, or what Peace 
are we to expect from them? What theſe Means 
will be from theſe Words I cannot gueſs; but 
I can tell you what they will not be; they muſt 
not be ſuch as have been already uſed, for this is 
ſaid in Oppoſition to thoſe who were for perpetu- 
ating the War. Now the Means they uſed, who 
are accuſed of this, were theſe; they kept Things 
quiet at Home, took the moſt effectual Methods 
to ſupport Credit, carried on the War with Vi- 
gour, and maintained a good Correſpondence with 
our Allies, that the common Enemy might find 
no Room to ſow Jealouſies or make Diviſions. 
Quiet, Unity, Credit, Vigour, Harmony, theſe 
were the Means the laſt M uſed to perpe 
tuate the War: I leave you then to judge, what 
Means thoſe muſt be, that we are now told will, 
in Oppoſition to theſe, be uſed to put an End 
to it. But I'll venture to foretel thus much of 
them, that more proper Means they cannot uſe, 
no nor ſo proper, unlck they will condeſcend to 

uſe 
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uſe the ſame; and the ſame if they had a mind 
to uſe, they cannot, it is too late, they are not 
to be had. What then are we to expect, ſhould 
be the End of ſuch improper Means? Or how 
ſhall we come to a ſafe and honourable Peace? 
It the Means they- uſe, be contrary to thoſe that 
have been already uſed, we can have no Peace, 
none that is ſafe and honourable : For let them 
remember, no Peace is ſo, without Spain and the In- 
dies. Either the Queen and Parliament and Nation, 
and the whole Body of the Allies, have been 
theſe nine Years mightily in the Wrong, who 
think theſe neceſſary to a good Peace; or they 
are ſo, who think any Peace can be good 
without them. Let them remember, it is all one 
which ever way we ſuffer France to keep Poſſeſſi- 
on, whether by a formal Treaty, or by a ſepa- 
rate Peace; which can hardly fail of theſe two 
Conſequences, to bring the whole Weight of a 
Spaniſh War upon England, and be at laſt forced 
to quit what we have been at ſo great an Ex- 
pence of Blood and Treaſure ſo many Years con- 
tending for; as I have ſhewn you at large in 
my laſt Letter, And that is not the worſt of it : 
If we give Spain and the Indies to the King of 
France, he will be fure to give us as good a Thing 
for it, -a Prince bred from his Cradle in Bigotry 
and Tyranny ; '/tahan Bigotry, and French Ty- 
ranny, the two greateſt Plagues under the Sun; 
Plagues we deſerve to ſuffer if we think them 
none, or repent of the Pains we have been at to 
keep them out. This will infallibly by the Con- 
| ſequence 
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ſequence of leaving Spain and the Indies to France, 
not perhaps preſently, unleſs it be contrived to 
make it an Article in the next Treaty, which it 
is very eaſy to bring about by an ill War; but it 
is all one, if it be deferred a little, till the French 
have taken Breath, and are at Leiſure, after finiſh- 
ing their own vaſt Deſigns to take Care of us, 
for whom they have always had a particular Re- 
gard, and will take the firſt good Opportunity 
to ruin us : For the Pretender, do doubt, will re- 
member King James's dying Advice, never to 
quit his Religion, and always to look on the King 
of France as his Father. And I hope we ſhall 
always remember, his Father gave him that Ad- 
vice, which is utterly inconſiſtent with our Civil 
and Religious Rights; and if it take Place, can 
end in nothing but the Ruin of this Nation. If 
not to come into ſuch a Peace, be to perpetuate 
the War, may it ſtill be perpetuated : If ſuch 
Means and ſuch an End, be meant by the proper 
Means to promote a ſafe and honourable Peace; I do not 
wonder, they cannot like the D of M=——, 
they muſt find another General, and another 
Plenipotentiary, ſince he will never be for their 
Turn. He has gained too much Honour by the 
War, and eſpouſed too far the true Intereſt of 
his Country, to promote an ill Peace, or make 
Way for it by an ill War; and if nothing elſe can 
pleaſe theſe Gentlemen, will never purchaſe their 
Favour and Applauſe, at the Expence of his 
own Glory and the Nation's Safety; to ſay no- 
thing of the common Cauſe, which nothing will 

prevail 
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prevail with him to betray. But I ſhould never 
| have done, if I were to go whither the Purſuit 
of theſe Reflections would lead me. I ſhall there- 
fore, without ſaying more, content myſelf with 
having proved my Point, which I hope I have 
done to the Satisfaction of any one, who knows 
enough of Affairs to judge of them, and is honeſt 
enough to be impartial z ſuch a Man I know you 
to be, who will, T make no doubt, own your. 
ſelf convinced, that nothing can be more ground- 
leſs than the Calumnies that have been thrown 
upon the D=— of M— and his Friends, that 
the War has been ill managed, in order to per- 
petuate it. If what I have faid be true, nothing 
can be more unjuſt and abſurd than theſe Im- 
putations. And I ſhall content myſelf with hav- 
ing ſhewn this, without enquiring what can be 
the meaning of all thoſe malicious Lies, who they 
come from, what Purpoſe they are deſigned to 
ſerve, or what real Offence the D of 
1 — has given theſe Men; fince the Things 
they pretend to accuſe him of, are all Chimeri- 
cal and Imaginary. But whatever it be they 
mean, it is the D-w—— of M-——'s Happi- 
neſs, under all theſe Diſadvantages, to ſerve 
a Quzxxn, who knows how to put a juſter 
Value on the Zeal and Conduct he has ſhewn 
for the Support and Honour of her Reign; 
who knows, that while it is her Pleaſure, and 
for her Service he ſhould command, he will 
in ſpite, and I may add in Contempt of the 
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| purſue i in the moſt effectual Manner he can, the 
great Advances he has made towards it. 

I have nothing more to add, but to aſſure you, 
that to the beſt of my Knowledge I have faid 
nothing that.is not, true, nor concealed any Thing 
that is, which could gie Light to this Subject. 
I have made no wilful Miſtake in any Part, much 
leſs any material one in hat concerns the main 
Queſtions: As for any little Inaecuracies, eſpeci- 
ally in what relates to the Negotiations, conſide- 
ring the Secrecy they have been managed with, 
and that I write from a Place, where I have no 
Help either from Papers or Converſation, I ſhall 
hope to find an eaſy Pardon from you, ſince if 
theſe. Papers prove nothing elſe, I am ſure you 
will allow they prove. this, that I am with the 
greateſt Truth vl molt perfect Eſteem, - 


STR, 


Tour ml fait a 
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4 Intro» HE Securing the Proteſtant 
bes; Succeſſion as limited by Par- 
liament, and the providing a ſufficient Barrier in 
the Netherlands againſt the Encroachments of 
France, are Points ſo abſolutely neceſſary to the 
Preſervation of the Religion and Liberty of every 
Britiſh Subject, (in the Safety of which, the True 
Glory of the Prince, as well as the Happineſs of 
the People conſiſts ;) that I was very much furpriz- 
ed to find that a Treaty made for ſecuring to the 
Nation ſuch invaluable Bleſſings, ſhould have the 
Misfortune to be thought Diſhonourable to Her 
Majeſty, and Prejudicial to the Intereſt of Great 
Britain. I could not but think it ſtrange, that 
the Settlement of the Crown in the Proteſtant 
Line, ſhould conſtitute the principal Glory of a 
former Reign; and that the Securing the very 
ſame Settlement in the moſt effectual Manner, 
ſhould be the firſt avowed Diſhonour of the 
preſent: That in Concerns of leſſer Moment, 
and upon remote Proſpects of Danger, Foreign Al- 
liances ſhould be fo ſtudiouſly ſought and diligent- 
ly cultivated ; and yet in an Affair of the neareſt 
Importance to the Publick Safety, it ſhould be 

| thought 
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thought a Diminution to the Imperial Crown of 
Great Britain to ſtrengthen itſelf with a Foreign A 
| kane, againſt the Oppoſition of a Foreign Enemy: 
The covering Flanders with a ſtrong Barrier, 
ſhould always hitherto have been eſteemed of the 
moſt immediate Concern to Exgland; and that 
-now every Inch of Ground aſſigned for that Pur- 
poſe, ſhould be canvaſſed and diſputed, as if the 
Neighbourhood of an Enemy were more deſirable 
than that of an Aly: As if taking from France 
were weakening Ourſelves, and there were at laſt 
ſome danger of clipping her Wings too cloſe, and 
reducing her too near to her ancient Limits. 

Let ſuch a ſtrong Deluſion is gone forth, ſuch a 
thorough Change hath been wrought amongſt 
us, that even theſe AM ſurdities have been induſtri- 
ouſly . ſpread by ſome, and as greedily received 
by others; as if the very Meaſure and Standard 
of our Intereſt were inverted, and a Change of 
Perſons had made a real Change in the Nature 
of Things themſelves. 

It was given out indeed at that Time, to Per- 
fans who were ſo bold as to aſk a Reaſon for what 
was doing, That whatever Intereſt Great Britain 
might have in the Points ſettled by this Treaty, 
(which was inſinuated to be ile enough,) ſhe cer- 
tainly paid too dear for ſecuring them; that ſeve- 
ral Advantages, and particularly ſome relating to 
| Trade, were thereby ſacrificed without any other 
Recompence than that of the Needleſs and Incon- 
ſiderable Aſſiſtance of Seven Dutch Provinces. 

But upon the Publication of the Barrier-Treaty it- 
ſelf 
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RIF, with the Letters and Inſtructions relating to 
it, I muſt own that, to my great Surprize, I 
was fo far from diſcovering any Advantage facri- 
ficed, or any dear Bargain made; that I found no 
Stipulation throughout the whole Treaty, but 
what we were either engaged to by Previous Trea- 
fies, or what it would have been our undoubted 
Inereft to have made, tho* we had had no Suc- 
 effion to ſecure, nor any other Recompence to 
expect, than what will naturally accrue from the 
"Netherlands being well defended againſt the Arms 
and Ambition of France. And as I am firmly 

perſuaded myſelf, that this Treaty is the beſt and 
moſt ſolid Security, not only for preventing for the 
future any Attempts from Abroad in favour of the 
Pretender, but likewiſe for the Supporting the Pro- 
"reftamt Intereft in general, and for confirming to 
Great Britain the Bleſſing of a laftine Peace; 1 
hope it will be no unacceptable Office to endea- 
vdur to recover (if poſſible) a deluded Part of the 
Nation from the dangerous Infatuations, into 
which their own Partiality, and the Arts of De- 
ſigning Men have betrayed them; by conſidering 
cooly and impartially a Treaty, whoſe Subject- 
matter muſt be confeſſed to be in itſelf of the 
greateſt Conſequence to the Welfare of theſe King- 

In order therefore to form a right Judgment 
of this Treaty, I ſhall endeavour to explain the 


Natere and Importance of the Two great Points 
| - propoſed 
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propoſed to be ſecured by it; and to ſhew the 
Neceſſity there was of providing for their Secu- 
rity” by a Treaty of this Nature; which I hope 
to do in ſuch a manner, as to leave no material 7 
Objection unanſwered. 

And firſt, as ſor the Proteſtant J. fatal 
Succeſſion, every True Engliſhman 2 of 
muſt acknowled ge That to be of os PRA 
the utmoſt Conſequence to the Religion, and the Neceſ+ 
Tibifty,) and | Peace" of theſe King- 24. barges 
doms. A Popiſb Prince is ſo many Succe/ion. 
Ways engaged to propagate his own Religion, 
is taught to place ſo much Merit in enlarging 
the Dominions of Holy- Church; and Slavery is 
ſach a ſure Attendant on that blind and im- 
plicit Obedience wherein Popery is founded; 
that from the Moment a Prince of that Perſua- 
ſion aſcends the Throne, a Proteſtant Nation is 
reduced to the unhappy Choice, either of Sur- 
rendring tamely all its Religious and Civil Rights, 
or of ſeeing it ſelf brought into the utmoſt Dif. 
traction and Confuſion; The ſad Experience of 
King Fames's Reign is too freſh in our Memo- 
ries to ſuffer us to doubt what we are to expect, 
ſhould we ever be fo unhappy as to fall into the 
Hands of the Pretender ; One who hath been edu- 
cated among the Enemies of our Country, as well 
as of our Religion, trained up in French Tyranny, 
as well as Popiſb Superſtition ; One whom the Na- 
tion hath attainted and abjured, and who will not 
therefore come upon us with the favourable 
Prepoſſeſſions of a Legal Succeſſor, but with the 
Vor. III. O Anger 


ſeluet. 
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Anger and Reſentment of an Jyjured: Exile; One, 
laſtly, who, to compleat our Miſery, muſt hold 
his Crown, as it were in Vaſſalage from France, 
and facrifice the Intereſt of his own Subjects out 
of Gratitude to his Foreign Supporter. If any 
one can poſſibly doubt of this, let him only call 
to Mind thoſe memorable Words that accompa- 
nied the French King's Preſent to him, when 
he ſent him to invade us, as recorded by a 
Gals 5 * Writer of their own : *\, Remem- 

7 the Cheva- ber (/aid. be, putting the _ 

ter de Of. into bis Hands) if you. prove ſuc- 
nab 3% ceſsful, „ that it was a French 
Sword”, To which the other moſt dutifully re- 
ply'd, That if it were his good Fortune to 
get Poſſeſſion of the, Throne of his Anceſtors, 
*© he would not content himſelf with returning 
<« him Thanks by Letters and Ambaſſadors, but 
« would ſhew his Gratitude by his. Aﬀions.” 
Thus was the Sword of France in the Hands of 
the Pretender, to have reaped the Conqueſt of 
England. Thus were we. to, haye been reduced 
into a French Province, and with the Miſery of 
Slavery to have had the Ignominy of being 
Slaves at ſecond Hand. 

n But there is the leſs Occafign to 
from a _Popiſh enlarge on the Dangers of a Popiſo 
CO, , Succeſſion, becauſe they are confeſſed 
wen by 7be Ja. even by the greateſt Part of the 
cobites them. Advocates of the Pretender, who 
are not profeſſed Papiſts. They 


own chat they ſubmit to it no otherwiſe than as 
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a hard Caſe, and an unhappy Circumſtance 
which they could wiſh themſelves at Liberty to 
alter; a Cafe that has ſufficiently exerciſed their 
Loyalty, and put their Obedience to its utmoſt 
Stretch. They do not pretend to think it for 
the Intereſt of their Country or Church, to truſt 
the Guardianſhip of the Reformed Religion with a 
Popiſh Suctefſor, or to lodge the Supremacy of 
the Church of England in the Hands of a De- 
pendant on the See of Rome. And there is 
Reaſon to believe, that even ſome Papiſts them- 
ſelves, may rather deſire to enjoy their Civil Pro- 
perties under a free Government, than to ſacri- 
fice their Eſtates and Liberties to their Bigotry. 
Therefore waving any further Arguments, in 
Behalf of the Proteflant Succeſſion; I ſhall proceed 
to ſhew, 


1. That under its preſent Circumſtances, it can 
no otherwiſe be effectually ſecured than by a F- 
reign Alliance, | 

2. That no Alliance is fo uſeful for that Pur- 
poſe, as that of the States. 

3. In the Laſt Place, I ſhall anſwer the A. 
guments that have been brought againſt ſecuring 
it by a Foreign Alliance: Which Points being 
fully ſettled, will I hope remove all Objections 
that can poſſibly be made to that Part of the 
Treaty, | 


.O2 iſt, 
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* iſt, That the Proteſtant Suc- 
teftant Succeſ. Ceſſion, under its preſent Circumſtances, 
fron, — its can no otherwiſe be effectually ſe- 
2 cured than by a | Foreign Alliance , 
no otherwiſebe will appear to any one who doth 
fefualy /;* but reflect, that there is not only 
@ Foreign 4 a Perſon living who pretends to diſ- 
liance. turb that Settlement, and whoſe 
Pretenſions are favoured by no inconſiderable 
Party amongſt our ſelves, but that he is likewiſe 
actually ſupported by the greateſt Power in Eu- 
rope, our , moſt conſtant and inveterate Enemy. 
It is well known, with what open Arms the King 
of France. received the late King James; what 
conſtant | Aſſiſtance he afforded him, and what 
reſtleſs Endeavours he uſed to reſtore him to his 
Kingdom; what a conſiderable Annual Expence 
he was at for the Maintenance of him and his 
Family, with a. numerous and indigent: Set of 
Followers; well knowing, that if once he could 
re-place that unfortunate Prince on the Throne 
of England, he ſhould receive ample Recompence, 
by ſecuring to himſelf an entire Influence on all 
our Affairs, and by that Means put an end to 
the Endeavours we have ſo long and ſucceſsfully 
uſed, to ſtop him in the Purſuit of Univerſal Mo- 
narchy; and that it will be out of our Power to 
aſſert the Liberty of others, when once we have 
loſt our own. This was his Deſign then, and the 
fame no doubt is ſtill the Reaſon of his harbour- 
ing the Pretender, Accordipgly, we have ſeen 
a2 French 
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a Hench Fleet with an Army commanded by a 
Mareſchal of France, already attempting one In- 
vaſion in his Favour; and no one, I believe, can 
think, that what has happened ſince that Time, 
ſnould make them leſs forward to attempt a 
ſecond. > | 
In anſwer to this, I know we are 1 
told, that the French King hath 3. French 
promiſed to acknowledge Her Ma- King's Promiſe 


jeſty's Title, and to remove the Per- Mor a 


ſon of the Pretender out of his Do- der, is to be 
minions. But all the World muſt 44, fes. 
be convinced, by what has happened ſince the 
Treaty of Ryſwick, that neither the moſt formal 
Acknowledgments, nor the ſtrongeſt Promiſes 
and Engagements, are in this Caſe of any Weight 
with France. And as for his ſending the Pre- 
tender out of his Dominions, it is ſo eaſy to elude 
the Intention of that Promiſe, by /upporting him 
when gone, that no one can look upon that alone 
as a ſufficient Security, tho* it ſhould be com- 
plied with. The Friends of the Pretender appear 
in no pain about that Event; as knowing, that 
whereſoever he goeth, he carrieth with him the 
Aſſurance of the French King's Aſſiſtance, For 
his Friends have been pleaſed to let us know, 
that in the dying Moments of the 
Late King James, at a time when 
it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the Impreſſions 
of Humanity, and the Solemnity of the Occa- 
ſion, might diſpoſe his mof Chriſtian Majeſty to 
be more than ordinarily ſincere ; his Laſt Pro- 

O 3 miſes 
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miſes to the expiring King were, that he would 
never abandon the Pretender, but always look 
upon him as his own Son; That he would 
acknowledge and entertain him as King of Ee. 
land, and hoped to fee him treated in the ſame 
Manner by all the World: And this he declared 
himſelf indiſpenſibly obliged to, by the unaltera- 
ble Motives of Affinity and Conſcience; calling 
on the Lords and others that were preſent (who 
offered to withdraw from the Bed. ſide through 
Reſpect) to be Heaters and Witneſſes of what 
he ſaid. All which was directly contrary to the 
Promifes and Engagements he made at the Trea- 
ty of Ryſwick. Yer this Publick Violation of 
his Faith hath been the moſt conſtant and co- 
pious Topick of Flattery for all his Subjects, and 
was highly applauded by the Pope himſelf in a 
Speech delivered in a full Conſiftory ; who like- 
wiſe wrote a Letter to the Pretender on that Oc- 
caſion, in which he comforts him with the Con- 
ſideration of the ſingular Affection the 9 Chri/ 
tian King had for him ; who thinks with Reaſon, 
fays he, that having acknowledged you a King, it 
concerns bis Glory to give you conſtant Aſſiſtance. 
e And the fame Author informs us, 
P-4% that in the Year 1706, when the 
moſt Chriſtian King found himſelf under the Ne- 
ceſſity of ſuing for Peace; it was not without ſe- 
vere Struggles of Conſcience, to depart from the 
Promiſes he had made the Jate King Fames the 
IId: That he firſt conſulted the Court of St. 
Germains, and in a Private Conference with the 
| | Queen 
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Queen Dowager and the Pretended Prince, at that 
time aſſted them, That he would never de- 
“part from their Intereſt, tho? the preſent Exi- 
<« gency of Affairs, and the preſſing Inſtances 
of his Subjects, obliged him to make ſome 
«© Overtures of Peace to the Enemy. To which 
the Pretended Prince himſelf replied, among other 
Dutiful Expreſſions, ** That he was content to 
„ leave his Cauſe to Providence, being entirely 
<« aſſured of his Majeſty's ſincere Affection to 
% him.” And is it not reaſonable to believe, 
that Counter-Aſſurances of the ſame Nature may 
have been given at preſent, ſuppoſing the King 
of France doth really intend to remove him out 
of his Dominions ? What ſuch great Gainers 
therefore ſhall we be, by ſhifting the Scene, and 
altering the Circumſtances of our Fear, while the 
Cauſe and Foundation of it ſtill remain the fame; 
while "the Root of our Evil is not ſtruck at; 
while his Power to diſturb us is left unbroken ? 
Will he with the Pretender ſend away his Bigotry? 
his inveterate Hatred to the Proteſtant Religion? 
his /ettled De/ign of bringing us to wear his Yoke, 
and to be governed by his Counſels, and That 
at a Time, when by the Acceſſion of Spain and 
the Indies, he is nearer acoompliſhing his De- 
ſign of Univerſal Monarchy than ever, to which 
the Connivance (at leaſt) of England is fo ab- 
folately neceſſary ? Will it not always be his In- 
tereſt to ſupport the Cauſe of the Pretender, to 
keep up the Hearts and Courage of his Party, 
and by that Means to foment and perpetuate our 

O 4 Diviſions, 
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Diviſions, which have already been of greater 
Service to him than all the Fleets and Armies 
he hath paid? Will it not flatter his Fanih, 
and gratify the Superſtition of his declining Years, 
to have the Credit on Earth, and the Merit in 
Heaven, of reſtoring Popery in © theſe King- 
doms ? Since therefore no Queſtion can be made, 
but that the Pretender,  where-ever he removes, 
will always be ſupported by France z and that 
that-Crown will by the Terms of Peace be in a 
better Condition to do it, than even at the Time 
when theſe Promiſes firſt were made; and ſince 
nothing but Power is a reaſonable Security a- 
gainſt Power; it might juſtly have been thought 
an unpardonable Omiſſion in the Late Miniſtry, 
had they not oppoſed a Foreign Alliance againſt 
a Foreign Enemy, and provided a Balance of 
Power in Support of the Proteſtant Succeſſion, 
equal to that which is engaged in its Diſtr: 
. 

England Fl Were the Succeſſion — not 
Ine, not ſufs- diſputed, or the Diſputer of it not 
2 defend upheld by a Foreign Power, or En. 
uns th Kale gland alone a Match for that Pow- 

| er; were ſhe, in the Stile of a late 
ſelf-ſufficient Writer, able to. defend herſelf againſt 
ail Her Majeſty s Enemies and Allies put together ; 
then indeed it would betray an unneceſſary Fear, 
to trouble our ſelves about farming Foreign Ali. 
ances on . or any other Occaſion, 
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But that this is far enough from being the 
Caſe, our New Politicians themſelves are for- 
ward enough to own, when it ſerves their Pur- 
poſe. It is not unpleaſant to obſerve them con- 
tradicting themſelves: To hear them gravely 
doubting, whether they ſhould end one War 
out of Neceſſity, or begin another out of Wan- 
tonneſs. If the ſuppoſed Pride and Stubborn- 
neſs of a few Dutch Provinces, is to be chaſtiſed; 
then Great- Britain is ſet forth with her Sbield and 
Spear, and all the Emblems of her Greatneſs are 
diſplayed ; then her Succeſſes can be remembred, 
her Riches confeſſed, her Power magnified : 
Alone ſhe conquers Provinces, and reduces King- 
doms, and threatens to cope with Friend and 
Enemy. But is an ill Peace to be forced upon 
her? Immediately the very ſame Hands fall to 
work to ſtrip her of all her Grandeur both ima- 
ginary and real: She is made to confeſs Wants 
ſhe never felt, and Weakneſſes ſhe. was never 
guilty of; all on a ſudden ſhe is dif-peopled by 
War, impoveriſhed by Taxes, eaten up by Debts, 
overſpread with Profanenefs, torn in Pieces with 
Faction, impoſed upon by Foreign Friends, and 
plunder'd by Domeſtick Enemies, This is the 
Dreſs, in which ſhe is made to believe it will 
beſt become her to ſupplicate for Peace; This 
the moving Figure by which ſhe is to ſoften that 
obdurate Enemy, whom her many Succeſſes 
have nat yet been able to compel to Reaſon, 
Since humbling bim proves a Work of Labour 
and Difficulty, the ſhorter and cheaper Way, 
190 ſhe, 
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ſne is told, is: to humble berſelf; to cancel her paſt 
Succeſſes by Inaction; to expiate her Zeal in form- 
ing Alliances, by abandoning her Allies; and her 
Forwardneſs in puſhing the War, by yielding up 
the moſt valuable Fruits of her Victories. 
Bat not to make uſe of the Conceſſions of 
Men that manifeſt ſo little Regard for Truth; 
we have the Experience of Two long Wars to 
convince us, that the ſtrongeſt Confederacies 
which can be formed, are ſcarce a Match for 
France; and therefore they that are for truſting 
to the /argle Strenguh of England in Oppoſition 
to a Force ſo much ſuperior, can hardly avoid 
the Suſpicion of meaning to betray the Cauſe 
they ſo lamely ſupport. Our Conſtitution will 
not conſiſt withi a Standing Army: The French 
King on the contrary, can never be without one; 
therefore it is our Buſineſs to ſecure the Aſſiſtance 
of ſuch as have always a ſtanding Force ready to 
oppoſe to his; and by their Fleets at Sea, as 
well as cheir Armies on the Continent, may in 
Comjunction with us, either deter him from in- 
vading England, or, if he does, ſoon find him fo 
much Work at Home, as may oblige him ra- 
ther to think of defending his own Dominions, 
than invading his Neighbours. * 

That 1 An. 2. Having thus proved, that the 
9725 gh „ Proteſtant Succeſſion, wider its pre 
ie te uc. ſent Circumbances, can no otherwiſe 
the Preteftan be effectually ſecured than by a Fo- 
— 21 % beien Alliance ; it muſt without any 
Gas. as be 8 chat 


none 
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none can be ſo effectual for that Purpoſe, as that 
of the States. General; whether we conſider their 
Si nation, * the their i or their 
Intereſt. 

They he tvs convenient * Whither due 
5 Meaſures with us, and 22 their 


e 
providing for any ſudden Emergen- Vilnation 3. ; 
cy. Their Situation likewiſe gives them the 


greateſt Opportunities of AY * both 
by Sea and Land. 

The Number of Veteran Troops abeir Serength; 
they are obliged to maintain in the Time of 
Peace, are the propereſt Forces that can be op- 
poſed to the diſciplined ſtanding Armies of France , 
Their Naval Power is likewiſe the only one in 
Europe, beſides our own, that is in any Degree able 
to cope with that of France, 

As, next to Great Britain, they their Religion; 
are the ſtrongeſt Bulwark and moſt zealous Sup- 
potters of the Proteſtant Intereſt, fo there is no- 
thing they can have more at Heart, for their 
own fakes, than preſerving aur ' Succeffion in the 
Proteſtant Line; fince, if Popery ſhould. once 
overſpread theſe Kingdoms, and cloſe them in on 
this - Side alſo, it would be impollible for them 
to withſtand the univerſal Torrent, and to pre- 
ſerve their Religion uncorrupted, in the midſt of 
ſurrounding Superſtition. 

The laſt Circumſtance that recom- or their da- 
mendstheirAllianceto us, is that their 


Intereſts are inſeparable from our own : The Safety 


ol each Country depends upon that of — 
or 
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For, as on the one Hand, ſhould - Holland fall 
under the Dominion of France, Britain would be 
entirely cut off ſrom any Communication with 
the Continent, (which, joined to the great 
Acceſſion of Naval Strength which Fance would 
acquire by this Conqueſt, muſt bring immediate 
Ruin upon Britain; ſo on the other Hand Hol. 
Lau muſt loſe both its Religion and Liberties, 
and the Moment that France, or any Popiſh 
Prince under the Influence and Direction of 
France, gets Poſſeſſion. of Britain. From whence 
it neceſſarily follows, that the mutual Defence 
and Preſervation of each other, ought to be one 
of the chief Maxims of | ann to both 
Nations. 

This is 0 plain, chat * only Handle — 
the Emiſſaries of France have made uſe of to di- 
vide Us and the Dutch, has been the Point of 
Trade in which they have always endeavoured to 
repreſent them as dangerous Rivals, It is cer- 
tain, the Wealth and Strength of each Nation 
daoth depend entirely upon Trade; and that 

therefore neither we nor they, can be too care- 
ful and tender in that Matter. But the World 
is wide enough for us both : And if the Pains 
and Expence that have been employed in the 

Quarrels we have had with one another upon 

the Pretence of Trade, had been applied to the 
keeping a watchful Hand over our Enemies, and 
75 preventing the Encroachments they have made 
upon us in this valuable Article; it is evident 
the T rade oh. both Nations would have been 
; much 
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much mote extenſive and flouriſhing than it is 
at this Time. And I am far from allowing, 
that the Trade ef the two Nations engages them 

in ſuch a Rivalſhip and Competition with one 
another, as is geberally pretended. For all that 
have any Inſight into the Affairs of Holland muſt 
acknowledge, that their Trade is chiefly founded 
upon their carrying Goods cheaper than any Na- 
tion of the World: The hard and penurious 
Way of Living they are inured to, enables them 
to perform the longeſt Voyages with much lek 
Conſumption and Expence than other Nations: 
By this Means they are become the common 
Carriers of the Product of other Countries; 
having none of their own, except what ariſes 
from their Settlements in the Indies, Our Trade 
on the contrary, conſiſts almoſt intirely in vend- 
ing and diſperſing the Product and Manufac- 
tures of our own Country and the Plantations, 
while our Freight is dearer than that of any o- 
ther Nation. The main Branch therefore of the 
Dutch Commerce, no Way affects nor interferes 
with ours; neither, if They were to lay it 
down To-morrow, would any Share of it de- 
volve to Great Britain,” but to the French, the 
Danes, the Sweites, the Hamburghers, and the 
other Hans Towns, who all both can, and actu- 
ally do, fail much cheaper than we. And were 
the Dutch at this Time to loſe their Plantations 
in the Judies, every knowing and impartial Man 
muſt own, conſidering the preſent Poſture of 
* in France, and the vaſt Acceſſion of Power 

they 
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they will in all Probability obtain by this Peace, 
that even theſe Plantations would inevitably fall 
formidable Riyal, and the proper Object of Jea- 
louſy to both Nations; who by fomenting Ani- 
moſities and Quarrels between us, has had the 
Addreſs to weaken us at our own Expence, and 
to make herſelf powerful under Favour of our 
Folly and Connivance. The Diviſions between 
England and Holland firſt gave her the Courage and 
Opportunity to 4ncreafe her Naval Strength, to 
extend her Dominions in the Indies, to drive the 
Engliſb out of the Trade of Hud/on's-Bay, and of 
great Part of Newfoundland 3\ to lay - ſuch high 
Duties on our reſpective Commodities as amount 
to a Prohibition, and thereby to encourage and 
even force her own Subjects to eſtabliſh our Ma- 
nufactures in France, and by that Means to run 
away with a great Part of Ours, as well as the 
Dutch Trade to Spain, the Levant, and other 
Countries. Theſe are Part of the Fruits of our 
former Quarrels with the Dutch; which, one 
would hope, might at leaſt have that Effect, as 
to make us wiſer for the future, by teaching 
us that the only Way to retrieve our paſt Fol- 
lies, is by uniting, in order to recover thoſe va- 
luable Branches of our reſpective Trades which 
Hraude has taken from us; to preſerve a Balance 
of Power in Europe, that Peace and Trade may 
flouriſh; to provide for the Security of the Seas, 
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and. Safety of Commerce; and to oppoſe any 
growing Naval Force that may endanger it. 
Since therefore it appears from all t n has 
beg faid, that as the Sttuation and 8,7 wth of 
Holland do truly enable them, ſo their Religion 
and Interef indiſpenſably oblige them to be 
zealous. in the Support of the Proteſtant Sucrefſon, 

as. the only Means to preſerve themſelves ; no- 
= more can be wanting to prove chat their 

Alliance muſt be the moſt, - uſeful and laſting, 
the moſt hearty and effectual of any for, that 
Furpoſe. 0 Fey 
Ss But "ers, mn we are told, chat it. =o 
4 a leſſening the Independency of e —— 
the : Crown of Great. Britain, fo call is @ leſſening 
a 6 "Door for Help to put her bored * 
Laws in Execution; and neither Crown” of 
right in Point of Policy nor good — 
Senſe, that a Foreign Power ſhould g 
be invited ro confirm our Succeſſion. 

Theſe invidious Terms ſufficiently denote 15 
Spirit and Deſigns of thoſe that uſe them; they 
ſhew the true Place where the Treaty pinches; 
viz, The Execution of thoſe Laws, and the Confir- 
mation of that Succeſſim. But they have not in 
Reality the leaſt Colour or Pretence for ſaying 
that the Dutch take upon them to confirm our 
Succeſſion, or to execute our Laws. "The Saccel- 
fion was Then confirmed, when it received the 
Sanction of the Legiſlature; and Britain will be 
left peaceably to execute her own Laws, if France, 
does not interpoſe to hinder her. All therefore 

b 624 that 


» & 
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that the Authors of theſe malicious Inſinuations 
can mean, is, that it is neither fafe nor 
prudent to ſtrengthen ourſelves wich a a Foreign 
Alliance againſt a Foreign Enemy, for ſecuring a 
Point of the greateſt Importance, in which that 
Enemy openly pretends to diſturb and oppoſe us. 
And if this be their Meaning, they carry with 
them their own Confutation ; for then all defer- 
froe. Leagues in general muſt be renounced, as de- 
rogatory | to the Honour of the Crown; this 
Treaty being in Reality no other than a Defen- 
ſroe League, confined to the 'Two Points that are 
-moſt effential to the common Safety of both 
Nations. Indeed, no Prince or State can enter 
into a general Defenſive Alliance with the Crown 
or Great Britain, but that in Truth, by Virtue 
of that Alliance, they will be obliged to inter- 
poſe in our Defence, in caſe we are attacked on 
Account of our Succeſſion ; and conſequently, all 
Defenſeve Alliances will be liable to this Objeftion: 
And we ourſelves, by Virtue of our. former De- 
fenſfoe Alliances with Holland till in Force, were 
obliged to have aſſiſted them in Caſe they had 
been attacked on the Account of their Barrier, 
even, tho* the preſent Treaty had never been 
made. However, this does not make it the leſs 


reaſonable, when extraordinary Caſes are in View, © 


which may require an extraordinary Degree of 
Aſſiſtance, to provide for them expteſsly by 
particular Treaties, It appears therefore, that ei- 
ther al} Defenſtue Alliances in general ought to be 
rejected, as derogatory to the Honour of the 

Powers 
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Powers that made them; or, that the Treaty 
now. in Queſtion cannot juſtly be thought ſuch. 
But it both is, and always has been, the con- 
ſtant! Practice of all the Princes and States in 
Europe, to make Defen/zve Alliances; no ſingle 
Power. being in a Situation to maintain its own 
Rights againſt. the United Forces of its Neigh- 
bours. Even France itſelf, at the higheſt Pitch of 
all its Grandeur, has been ſo far from thinking 
it any Diminution of its Independency, to enter 
into Alliances of this kind; that it has always 
carefully courted the Friendſhip, even of the moſt 
Petty Princes and States. What Diſhonour there- 
fore can it be to Great Britain, to ſtrengthen itſelf 
againſt France, by a Defenſive Alliance with a pow- 
erful Neighbouring State, for ſecuring a Point fo 
neceſſary to its Safety, and yet in ſo much Dan- 
ger from Abroad, as the Proteſtant Succeſſion. 
The Senſe of both Houſes of Par- 2 

liament on this Head, may be ſeen of Bath . 
by their joint Addreſs to Her Ma- / Parliament 
jeſty the Third of March, 1703, t Head 
in which they moſt humbly beſeech Her, 
That for preſerving the Repoſe and Quiet of 
KEurope, and preventing the Ambitious Deſigns 
e of Fance for the future, Her Majeſty would 
e (among other Things) be pleaſed to take Care 
te at the Concluſion of the War, to continue and 
« eſtabliſh a good and firm F riendſhip among the 
% Allies; and that the French King may be o- 
„ bliged to own Her Majeſty's Title and the 
* Proteſtant Succeſſion, and that the Allies may be 
Vol. III. P % engaged 
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& engaged to become Guarantees for the ſame.” 
c To which Her Majeſty was moſt graci- 
4e ouſly pleaſed to anſwer, © That "She was 
4 of the ſame Opinion with Her TWO Houſes 
« of Parliament in the ſeveral Particulars of 
&« that Addreſs, as ſhe had alſo been in all the 
* others which they had made on the fame 
Subject; aſſuring them, that no Care ſhould 


be wanting on Her Part, to attain the Ends 


e that were deſired.” And ſeveral freſh. Cir- 


cumſtances which have ariſen ſince the ſigning 


of this Treaty, and which ſufficiently betray the 
Temper and Defigns of a certain Set of Men a- 


mongſt us; ſuch as the Aſperſions caſt on the 


late Revolution, and on the Principles by which 
alone it is to be juſtified: The ſtrenuous Aſſer. 
tions of an Tndefeafible Hereditary Right in the 
laſt Addreſſes; and that Neglect of the Hanover 
Succeſſion, which is ſo much affected and encou- 


_ raged in the preſent: The Contempt thrown on 


his Electoral Highneſs's Minifter and Memorial, 
and the Treaſonable Inſinuations of Inconvenien- 
cies that may ariſe from the Succeſſion of that 
Illuſtrious Houſe : Theſe Things, as they cannot 
but mightily have raiſed the Hopes of the Pre- 
tender, and encouraged France to perſevere in 
his Intereſt, ſo they muſt entirely fatisfy and con- 
vince all thoſe who wiſh well to the Succeſſion, ' 
of the Prudence of the Advice given by Parlia- 


ment, and Her Majeſty's Declaration thereupon, 
in Purſuance of which this Treaty was made. 


a | But 
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But we are told by ſome, that it 2 
is ſo much the Iutereſt of the Dutch „n, that 206, 
to maintain the - Proteſtant Succeſſion, Tony is need- 
that it needed not have been pro- * 5 — 
vided for by a particular Treaty ſantSucceſſion, 
And here we' have a freſh Inſtance — 
of the ill Faith and Inſincerity of thoſe we have 
to deal with. At one Time and to ſerve one 
Purpoſe, the 6/ates are repreſented as dangerous 
Rivals, and formidable Neighbours ; as a Peo- 
ple that would triumph in our Confuſion, and 
gladly eſtabliſh themſelves on our Ruin. At a- 
notber Time, their Intereſts are acknowledged 
inſeparable from our own ; and they ate ſaid to 
be obliged for their own ſakes, to maintain that 
Succeſſion on which our Peace and Happineſs de- 
pend ; to preſerve us from all that Miſery and 
Diſtraction which Popery muſt introduce, and 
which it never can be the Intereſt of a Rival or 
an Enemy to prevent. Be it ſo therefore, ſince 
theſe Gentlemen are ſo liberal as to allow us our 
Choice : Be our Intereſts mutual and our Safety 
| Reciprocal, as I am perſuaded they will always 
be found; Are they at all the leſs fo, by Virtue 
of this Treaty ? Shall that Concurrence of Inte- 
reſt be made an Objection againſt this, which is 
in Reality the Foundation of every Defenſive Al- 
liance ? Does not a Treaty upon any Point, oc- 
caſion it to be more conſidered, and better under- 
ſtood ; to be publickly avowed, and ſteadily pur- 
ſued? Are Nations always fo true to their own 
P 2 Intereſts 
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Intereſts, as to need no Ties and Obligations to 
bind them down to the Proſecution of it? no 
Preſervatives againſt the Practices of an intrigue- 
ing Enemy, or the Weakneſs: and Corruption 


of a {fiſh Miniſtry? Was it thought at all the 


leſs reaſonable to form the Grand- Alliance, becauſe 
it was the undoubted Intereſt of the Parties con- 
tracting, mutually to ſtand by and aſſiſt one 


another? Or, would it have been prudent to 
have begun a War againſt France with ſuch. a 
looſe Confederacy, whoſe Parts were linked to- 


gether by no Engagements, but left at Liberty 
to fall to Pieces, as faſt as private Views and ſe- 
parate Intereſts ſhould draw them aſunder ? Not- 


withſtanding therefore, that it was the [utereſt of 


Holland to maintain our Succeſſion, a Treaty muſt 


have been made with them, when the Caſe ſhould 


come to bear : And would it have been prudent 
to defer ſettling a Point of ſuch Importance, to 
a Seaſon of fo much Hurry and Diſtraction? 


But above all, may not ſuch a Treaty, made in 


Time, exclude France from all Hopes of pre- 
vailing on the States to ſtand unconcerned Spec- 
tators of our Ruin, and conſequently' make her 


leſs forward to attempt it? Beſides, could we 
have been ſecure, that the States, being at ſuch 


a Time become neceſſary to us, would not have 


affected a Negligence and Supineneſs in our Pre- 


ſervation, on Purpoſe to have forced us to pur- 


chaſe their Aſſiſtance upon bard Terms, which 


now we are aſſured of for nothing? I ſay, in 


the ſtricteſt Senſe, ar mubing: For notwith- 


ſtanding 
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ſtanding the extravagant Price, at which ſome 
would inſinuate that their Aſſiſtance is bought, 
doubt not but to make it appear in the Se- 
quel of this Diſcourſe, that it coſt us nothing: 
That the ſuppoſed Price is really an eſſen- 
tial Part of our own Security; and what it 
would have been our undoubted Intereſt to have 
ſtipulated, even tho* the Proteſtant Succeſſion had 
been entirely out of the Queſtion, 
Thus I have conſidered the Naturg and Im- 
portance of the Firſt great Point propoſed to be 
ſecured by this Treaty; and have ſhewn, that 
under its preſent Circumſtances it ſtands in need of 
a foreign Guaranty; and that none can be fo pro- 
per and effectual as that of the States-General. 
Beſides which, I have anſwered the principal 
Objeftions made againſt ſecuring it in ſuch a 
Manner. 


The Second great Point I propo- Orb, Bar- 
ſed to conſider as neceſſary for form- 7ier. | 
ing a right Judgment of this Treaty, is that of the 
Barrier. But as this is not of ſo ſimple a Na- 
ture as the other, nor of ſo ſmall a Compals as to 
come under one ſhort View; to ſet the whole of 
it in a clear Light, and that all the.Queſtions fal- 
ling into it may be fully underſtood, I ſhall en- 
deavour to make good the Five following Pro- 


poſitions, 


1. That it is, in itſelf, and apart from all o- 
ther Conſiderations, the true Intereft of England, 
that there ſhould be a good and ſufficient Bar- 

*. rier 
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Hier againſt Fance on the Side of the Netherlands ; 
and that no Barrier can be ſufficient, that is 
not at oppo why ma to home: ſettled in e 
Treaty. \ 911800 
2. That no Borner, Ade biden Gere, can i 
effectually defended againſt: any! but by __ 
put into the Hands of the S . 
3. That for the Defence of a ved Barrier in 
their Hands, it is neceſſary they ſhould have 
a free and fafe Communication with it; and reaſon- 
able, that the Barrier-Country ſhould itſelf contri. 
2 bute towards the Expence of maintaining it. 
- 4. That the Dutch had a Right to a ſufficient 
Barrier, and to have the Defence of it themſelves ; 
and that this Right was actnowletped and agreed 
to by the Allies, previous to the Barrier-Trealy. 
5. That their having a Barrier, purſuant to 
this Right, and conformable to the preſent Trea- 


ty will be far from expoſing | Us to. any Sort of 
Danger from them. 


- That it iin 1. As fot, the El Propoſition, 


il, and Cs the former Part of it, That it is in it- 
other Confer ſelf, and apart from all other Confidera- 
N % biene the true Interet of England. 
England, that that there ſhould be. a good and ſuf- 


there he eien Barrier againſt France on the 
Pa . A Side of e N etherlands, is a 


8 againſi France Point | evident in itſelf, and hath 


* f been fo conſtantly received as the 
lands. Known and avowed. Senſe of the 


Nation; chat Iam aſhamed, to think, there ſhould 


be aby Number amongſt vs, . who want to have 
| - That 


r * A 
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That proved to them wi, which hath bitberto 
bern always allowed as a flanding Maxim of our 
Government, and is now become our Intereſt 
more than ever. To have a good Barrier a- 
gainſt France in the Netherlands, is as neceſſary 
for us, as it is to preſerve a Balance of Power on 
the Continent, and to prevent all Europe's being 
enſlaved by France. For the Situation of the Ne- 
therlands is ſuch, with reſpect to Holland and the 
Empire, and even to Britain itſelf, that if France 
be once ſuffered to get Poſſeſſion of them, it will 
nat be in the Power of all Europe to ſet any 
Bounds to the Progreſs of her Arms. The Unit- 
e Provinces muſt in that Caſe unavoidably fall a 
Prey to her; as every one muſt be fully convinc- 
ed, who will but reflect upon the Extremities to 
which they were reduced by the French King's 
| ſeizing the Spaniſh Lorv- Countries at the Death 
of the late King of Spain. The Empire having 
by that Means loſt the Aſſiſtance of the Sates, 
and being cut off from all Communication with 
England, would ſoon follow the ſame Fate; be- 
ing, as we ſee by long Experience, hardly able 
to make Head againſt a Handful of French 
Troops, while the main Strength of France is 
diverted and employed on the. Wars in Spain, J. 
#aly and Flanders: Much lefs can it be thought 
in any Condition to defend itſelf when it is with- 
out Allies, and France having rid her Hands of 
other Wars, is at Liberty to pour in her whole 
Force upon it. So that if France could finiſh her 
e Deſign upon #he Netherlands, ſhe might 

F'S without 


| 
| 
| 


/ 
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without Oppoſition carry her Conqueſts as far as 
ſhe pleaſed into Germany. Let us next conſider 
the fatal Conſequences that will attend the Loſs 
of the Netherlands with reſpe& to Britain in 
particular, If France be once Miſtreſs of thoſe 
Provinces, ſhe will from that Moment have the 


Command of the Narrow Seas; ſo that our Trade 


will neither be able to go out nor return with any 
tolerable Safety. We ſee of what Conſequence 
it is thought to England, that Dunkirk ſhould be 
taken out of the Hands of the French; or at leaſt, 
that the Harbour of it ſhould be ruined; and 
thence we may judge how fatal it would be to 
this Nation, to let them get Poſſeſſion of the other 
Flemiſh Ports, with fach an, Increaſe of Naval 
Strength as that Acquiſition would give them. 
Our Coaſts and River would then be expoſed to 
perpetual Inſults, and our Trade would be in fo 
much Danger in the Narrow Seas, that we ſhould 
ſoon be obliged to give it over. But this is not all: 
Should France be ſuffered to be Miſtreſs of the 
Netherlands, it is not to be thought the United 
Provinces could maintain their Independency: 
They muſt either become directly the Subjects of 
France, or live in an abſolute Dependence upon 
that Crown: And the unavoidable Conſe- 
quence of That would be, that the great Na- 
val Force of the Dutch, which hath hitherto act- 


ed in Conjunction with us, would then be turned 


againſt us; and ſuch a vaſt Acceſſion of the Fleet 


of France, would give her ſuch a Superiority at 
Sea, as no one I ſuppoſe is ſanguine enough to 


x 4 think 
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think we could diſpute: We ſhould in that Caſe 
not only ſuffer all the Inconveniences that neceſ- 
ſarily attend our being cut off from the Conti- 
nent, but we ſhould be perpetually unſafe in our 
own Ports: For our whole Strength, when without 
Allies, is in the Sea; and therefore when that 
Security is gone, we are in a State perfectly nak- 
ed and defenceleſs. And as our Riches depend 
chiefly upon our Trade, they alſo muſt fink with 
it, Let therefore France but get the Netherlands, 
and our Ruin needs not wait for that of other 
Countries -upon the Continent: If France can 
force the Submiſſion of the States, and have the 
Uſe of their Ports and Fleets, England muſt 
truckle to France, if the reſt of Europe would be 
content to look on : And if they ſhould not, all 
the Efforts they could make, would be of little 
Service to us; For while we have no Maritime 
Power on our Side, we can have no Help at Sea, 
where it would be moſt wanted ; nor any Sup- 
port in Caſe of an Invaſion, though its Sudden- 
neſs and Strength ſhould make it of the laſt Ne- 
ceflity : And as for anyEfforts made 1n our Favour 
on the Continent, when the $/ates are either Slaves 
to, or on the Side of Fraxce ; we may be ſure they 
would be too weak to make any great Impreſ- 
ſion, or to cauſe any conſiderable Diverſion in 
our Favour. So that the Ruin of England ſeems 

to be the certain Conſequence of the Loſs of the 
 Netberlands ; We muſt for want of Strength in 
ourſelves, or Help from abroad, ſuffer the Fate 
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of other Nations; only with ſo much the greater 
Miſery,” by how much our A Condition is 
r than that of others. 
| dae If ie were Kifſcient to have! Reeſe 
Kr. ** on one's Side, I might think it 
Philip de Co- ' needleſs to ſay any more to prove, 
. Santas that it is the true Intereſt of Eug- 
| Lund, that there ſhould be a good 
Barrier againſt Nuance on the Side of the Nether- 
lands. But: becauſe I write in a Time in which 
-Authority ſeems to have much more Force than 
Reaſon, I ſhall in further Proof of this Propo- 
ſition, appeal to Authority, and ſhew, that - the 
Netherlands have in all Times paſt been looked 
upon as the Barrier to England; and that it was 
always thought our Intereſt to hinder the Growth 
of France on that Side. To ſhew this, I might 
go back to the Time in which thoſe Countries 
were governed by the Houſe of Burgundy, one 
of the moſt Ancient and moſt Uſeful Allies to 
the Crown of England againſt France. But this 
may ſeem looking too far backwards into the 
Hiſtory of Ancient Times; and therefore T ſhall 
only take notice of one memorable Paſſage in the 
Excellent Hiſtory of Philip de Comines to this 
Purpoſe; who ſpeaking in the Beginning of his 
'6th Book, of the Conqueſt of the Dominions of 
the Houſe of Burgundy by Lewis XI. who laid 
the firſt Foundation of the Greatneſs of France, 
begins his Second Chapter with theſe Words. 
«6 Thoſe, /ays be, that hereafter ſhall read this 
_ Hiſtory, will wonder that the Engliſb ſuffcred 
cc the 
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<«< the King to take the Towns bordering: ſo 


i neat upon them, namely Arras,” Bolloin, Ar- 


«5, and Rai, wich divers other Caltlee, 


“ Omers”. And the Reaſons he gives for this, 


are fuch as deſerve to be remembred, which are 
theſe; That the King of France in Wiſdom 
<< and Senſe ſurmounted far Edward IV. of Eng- 
«© land then reigning, who was a very Corpu- 
ent Man, and much given to Pleaſures ; 
and endeavoured by all Means poſlible to con- 
tent him and entertain ham by Ambaſſadors, 
© Preſents, and ſmooth Words, to the end he 
& thould not intermeddle «with his Affairs. 
* That he knew well the Engliſh, as well No- 
„ bles and Commons, as the Clergy, to be na- 
% 'turally anclined to make War upon his Realm; 
therefore he perceived that he muſt in any 
„ wiſe keep the King of England and his prin- 
cipal Servants his Friends, whom he faw alto- 
„ gether inclined-to Quietneſs, and very greedy 
of his Money; for. the which Cauſe he paid 
„ duly at London the Penſion of 50,000 Crowns, 
and farther gave Yearly 16,000 Crowns, be- 
<* ſides many goodly Preſents, to the ſaid King's 
principal Servants; and their Acquittances 
ate yet to be ſeen in the Chamber of Ac- 
counts at Paris. Further, he gave goodly 


«© Preſents to all the Ambaſſadors that came to 


“him, were their Meſſages never ſo ſharp and 
bitter; and ſent them home with goodly 
* 5 Went and Princely Rewards, that they re- 
121711 turned 


% 
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e turned well contented ; and notwithſtanding that 
„ ſome of them underſtood that be did all this only 
« % tin Time, the better to atchieve bis Enter- 
„ prize in the Conqueſt of the Duke of Burgundy*s 
«© Dominions, yet winked they at it, becauſe of 
« the great Riches they received at his Hands; 
„ and ſo did the King of England himſelf, 
% though ſome of his Council told him plainly 
<« jt would be very prejudicial to his Realm; 
4 and in Parliament divers wiſe Men that ſmelt 
c the Diſſimulation of France afar off, and re- 
« ceived no Penſion as the others did, were 
ic very deſirous, and yet the Commons of the 
Realm more deſirous, that the King ſhould 
« ſend Aid without Delay to the Lady of Bur- 
% guncy, Daughter of Duke Charles: And un- 
15 doubtedly if the King had not been prevailed 
* upon by theſe and ſome other Reaſons, he 
<« would never have ſuffered the King of France 
to take Places bordering ſo near upon the 
% Engliſþ Dominions, but have ſought to defend 
„ them; and if at the Beginning he had de- 
<< clared himſelf for the ſaid Lady, the King 
„ had never weakened this Houſe of Burgundy 
as he hath”. The whole Chapter is very well 
worth reading, of which this is but an Abſtract. 
And upon it I beg leave to make theſe few 
Remarks: That this Hiſtory. was written about 
230 Years ago, by a Perſon of great Credit, 
who was not only an Eye-witneſs of theſe things, 
but had a principal Hand in the tranſacting of 
. - "Which leaves no room to doubt tha 
| Truth 
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Truth of what he ſays; that it was then looked 
on as the known Intereſt of England, to hinder 
the Growth of France in the Low. Countries, even 
in thoſe Days, when the French Dominions were 
bounded by the Saam; when the Dutchy of Bri- 
tain, with the Port of Breſt, was no part of 
them; and the Strength they have now at Sea, 
was not ſo much as begun: That it was then 
a Maxim in our Government, to cheriſh a ſtrict 
Alliance with the Houſe of Burgundy, to prevent 
the French from extending their Dominions on 
that Side, and making nearer Approaches to- 
wards us; the . Dangers being foreſeen at that 
Diſtance, - which we have ſince felt from the 
Neighbourhood of a Power, which through our 
own Fault we have ſuffered to grow ſo very for- 
midable: And laſtly, that this very ancient and 
uſeful Alliance with the Houſe of Burgundy, 
which England had before ſo ſtrictly cultivated, 
was loſt, and that great Houſe ruin'd very un- 
accountably, not by the Strength and Policy of 
the Enemy, ſo much as by the Weakneſs and 
Covetouſneſs of their Friend King Edward, and 
the Corruption of his. great Miniſters, who were 
all Penſioners: of France: That it was French 
Gold well placed in ZExgif Hands, that procu- 
red this Acceſſion to their Dominions then, and 
prevailed with the Court of - England to ſuffer 
them patiently to extend their Conqueſts in 
Flanders : And they that will carefully look into 
our Hiſtory, will find but too much Reaſon to 
think, that all the Additions that have been 
made 
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made to the Power of France in latter Times, 
particularly the mighty Increaſe of their Naval 
Strength, and the great Extent of their Con- 
queſts in the Lou Countries, have been chiefly ow- 
ing to the ſame Cauſes, to the ill Conduct and 
wrong Meaſures of our Princes, and the corrupt 


Practices af their Miniſters, ſacrificing the Inte- 
reſt of their Country to their own Avarice, and 
for a French Penſion ſelling both the profecy and 
future Safety! of the Nation: 
72 7, <a 5 But to come to un Times, and 
| 22 — Eli che Days of good Queen Elizabeth, 
zabeth- aps à Name that will be always dear to 
=" — e and Engliſamen, Every 
Body — how much ſhe ventured to weaken 
the Power of Spain in the Loru- Countries, upon 
the ſame Principle, and in Purſuit of the fame 
Intereſt, as ſhould teach us now to weaken that 
of Fance; the Houſe of Auyfria aiming then at 
Univerſal Monarchy, as France hath done ſince; 
tho? their Views were never grounded on fo ſolid 
a Foundation as thoſe of Fraxce: have been nor 
had their Dominions the fame Advantages of 
Situation and Compactneſs; nor was their Scheme 
for Empire built upon ſuch Roles of good Po- 
licy as thoſe of the two great Maſters Richlicn 
and Mazarin : So tliat England then had much 
le6 Reaſon to be alarmed at the Greatneſs of the 
Power of Spain, than our Age has had to be 
alarmed at that of France. But this did not hin- 
der the Good Queen from being always on her 
ON and taking all proper Meaſures to 
| weaken 
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weaken a Power, whoſe Greatneſs made her 
think them too near Neighbours, She could not 
be eaſy, nor think her Kingdoms fafe, while the 
Strength of Spain was ſo great in the Low-Coun- 
tries. But what Courſe did ſhe take to weaken 
it? Was ſhe for increaſing the Power of France 
in the Low. Countries, in order to leſſen that of 
Spain? or would her Kingdoms, in the Opinion 
of that wiſe Princeſs, have been ſafer by thoſe 
Countries changing Maſters, and the Dominion 
of them being transferred from Spain to France? 
By no Means: She was even then Jealous of the 
Growth of France; and, as much as ſhe was 
concerned to break the Power of Spain, and re- 
duce it within Bounds, or at leaſt remove it far- 
ther from her; yet ſhe did not think it good 
Policy to humble one Power by advancing ano- 
ther, which in Time might be as dangerous a 
| Neighbour to her Kingdoms as the firſt, She 
made Alliances indeed with France, but went no- 
farther into them than the Neceſſity of Affairs 
obliged her: The Way by which ſhe choſe to 
humble Spain, as beſt in all Reſpects for the In- 
tereſt of England, was to encourage a Third 
Power diſtin from the other Two, and which 
in Conjunction with England might be able to 
lower the Power of Spain, without raiſing that 
of Fance, and might upon occaſion balance 
either of them: She favoured, in ſhort, the Re- 
volt of the United Provinces, and gave all man- 
ner of Protection and Support to the Dutch in 
the Infancy of their State; which no Body I 

os ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe is-ſo weak as to think ſhe did merely out 
of Humanity and Tenderneſs; No, ſhe wiſely ſaw 
this was the moſt ſenſible. Blow ſhe could give 
to Spain, and would moſt effectually remove from 
her Kingdoms the Dangers that threatened them 
from the Nearneſs of ſo formidable a Power; 
and as ſhe judged rightly in this, ſo the Mea- 
ſures ſhe took had all the good Effects ſhe: could 
expect from them. This was the Way that 
wiſe and excellent Queen took, to pull down the 
; Greatneſs of the Houſe of Auſtria in the Low. 
Countries, without building up that of France on 
Its Ruins. : 
x Pau And France was ſenſible how 
the Prefodent well the Queen underſtood this to 
Jeannin, con: be her Intereſt, as appears by a Paf 
cerning Queen age in the Negotiations of the Pre- 


Elizabeth's 
Behaviour in ſident Jeannin; who giving his Maſ- 


this Caſe. ter Henry IV. of France his Thoughts 
about a Peace with Spain (concluded not long 
after at Vervins in 1598,) ſpeaks thus of Queen 
Elizabeth: ** As to the Queen of England, we 
- «+, ought to think, ſays be, that ſhe will be al- 
% ways juſt ſo much for us as ſhe ought to be 
„ for Reaſons of State, and no farther; and Ex- 
« perience already lets us ſee, that ſhe deſires 
the Increaſe of France even in the | Low-Coun- 
„ zries no more than that of Spain; fo that ſhe 
„will always weigh her own Intereſt with ours, 
„ when ſhe is to give us any Help; and will be 
< more or leſs hearty for us, not as we ſhall de- 


'** fire her or want her Rel. but as ſhe ſhall 
We 
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& find it moſt for her own Service, and beſt 
** for her Affairs; and therefore her Aſſiſtance 
* cannot be depended upon, if we continue the 
% War in Hopes of conquering the Netherlands 
* from Spain. On the other hand, if a Peace 
„ be made, and Spain be ſuffered to be Maſters 
&* of the Lo. Countries, and either to keep them 
* themſclves, or give them to the Arch- Duke 
% Albert in Marriage with the Infanta Jſabella, 
(which was then deſigned, and afterwards per- 
formed; ) beſides other Inconveniences ariſing 
* from a Peace, what France hath moſt Reaſon 
6 to be afraid of, is, that the Ancient Alliance 
„between England and the Houſe of Burgundy 
* ſhould be renewed with them againſt France, 
* of which ſhe hath formerly felt ſo many fad 
Effects . From this Paſſage we may ob- 
ſerve, that Queen Elizabeth thought cloſe En- 
gagements with France the, leaſt defirable Way 
to lower Spain; and would have choſen for the 
Security of England, had it been in her Power, 
that the Netherlands might have been in the 
Hands of neither of them. As France was jea- 
lous of the Power of Spain in the Lw. Countries, 
ſo was the Queen wiſely. jealous of both; and 
therefore preferred that Way of weakening one, 
which made no Addition to the other; viz. to 
aſſiſt and ſupport the Dutch. 

To remove the Jealouſy that both England 
and France had conceived of the Power of Spain 
in the Low-Countries, was (as we are told in the 
fame Place) one of the chief Motives that in- 
Vor. III. 2 duced 
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duced Philip the IIId, then King of Spain, to 
give thoſe Countries in Dowry with his Daugh- 
ter to the Arb. Dute; ſince they would have no- 
thing to fear from a Prince, who having no 
other Dominions, would be obliged to live in 
Friendſhip with them. And this View in it 
was in ſome Meaſure ſerved with Reſpect to 
France: For Monſieur Feannin makes it one Rea- 
ſon for the King's making Peace with Spain, 
that the Span Court might be at Liberty to 
conclude this Marriage, which could never be 
done while the War laſted: And what, fays 
he, can his Majeſty deſire more, than that 
* the King of Spain ſhould accompliſh ſuch a 
„ Deſign; that inſtead of a Rival and Enemy, 
© who is obliged to be ſo on Reaſons of State, 
* he may have for his Neighbour a Petty 
Prince, who will not dare to become his Ene- 
e my; and if he ſhould, would be very little to 
ebe feared®, And this Conſideration made 
France leſs unwilling to abandon the Support and 
Protection of the States. But the Safety and In- 
tereſt of England was not by this Scheme ſo well 
provided for. To give away the Lotv- Countries 
to a Third Power, deſtitute of any other Domi- 
nions, might remove the Jealouſy of Frimce a- 
gainſt Spain, but it could by no Means remove 
the Jealouſy of England againſt France, For 
the? France could have nothing to fear from ſuch 
u Prince, ſuch a Prince would have a great deal 
to fear from France, againſt whoſe Power he 
could never be able to defend himſelf, And 
| * France 


= 
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France muſt neceſſarily have greater Hopes of | 
gaining thoſe Provinces. when ſeparated in this 
Manner from the Spaniſp Monarchy, than while 
they continued to be a Part of it, and conſe- 
quently under its more immediate Protection. It 
was therefore the Intereſt of England to adhere 
to the Support of the States, and to cultivate the 
ſtridleſt Friendſhip with them, as the moſt effec- 
tual Way to ke:p the two Rival Powers in Re- 
ſpect, and to ſecure England againſt the dange- 
rous Neighbourhood of Both. This was the 
Policy and Wiſdom of that good Queen; and 
had thoſe that came after her followed the 
ſame wiſe Counſels, we ſhould at this Time have 
been in no Pain about a good Barrier in the 
But another Thing we may ob- 1 
ferve from theſe Paſſages of Mon- Cr f M2. 
fieur Jeannin is, that as an Alliance fur Jeannin, 
wich the Houſe of Burgundy was al- james, uss 
ways coveted by the Crown of Eu- 5 
gland, ſo it is their conſtant ſtand- gaccgſbrt of 
ing Intereſt againſt France, to ſub- — 5 of 
ſtitute an Alliance in the Room of it Hing! 3 
with thoſe who have ſucceeded that Low- 


tries. 


Houſe. And it is upon this Prin- 
ciple of Znglſb Politicks, that the ſame Mon- 
fieur Jeamin, in a Diſcourſe upon the Affairs of 
Holland near 30 Tears after, (in 1622), where 
he conſiders whether War or Peace between 
Spain and Holland were more for the Intereſt of 
his Maſter Zewis the XIIIth, ſpeaks thus of 


Q 2 King 
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King James, and the Part he would be like to 
take: As for the King of England, ſays he, 
& there is no Reaſon to doubt, but he would 
promote a Peace between them upon ſuch and 
* ſuch Terms, becauſe That would be in effect 
<6. to renew the Ancient Alliance with the Houſe 
of Burgundy, between Spain which hath ſuc- 
<< ceeded to it, Himſelf, and all the Low-Cour- 
tries; an Alliance, which the Kings of - Eng- 
* land have always been very fond of. And 
“this the Two Kings of Spain and England, 
will think as uſeful to them, as it will be pre- 
% judicial to Fance; there being nothing which 
„ his Majeſty ought not to endeavour and at- 
„ tempt to hinder it“. This was the Senſe of 
a very able French Miniſter concerning the Inte- 
reſt of England againſt France; which leaves no 
room to queſtion whether it be ſo or not. But 
it hath been our Misfortune from thoſe Times 
quite down to the Revolution, that Foreigners 
and Enemies have known the Intereſt of England, 
better than England ſeems to have known 5 
its ſelf. 


: To oy a of the unactive 
Of Crom- and inglorious Reign of King James 
avith 2 the Iſt; and the Unfortunate one of 
againſt the Ja. his Succeſſor : When the Nation was 
ou, of his * 
own Country. at an end of its unhappy Civil Wars, 
... Cromwell might have renewed ſuch 
an Alliance. as Monſieur Feannin ſpeaks of, with 
great Advantage; and have preſerved ſuch a 
| Nala between France and N as might effec- 
4 | - tuall y 
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tually have hindered the former from extend- 
ing their Conqueſts in the Netherlands, But he, 
(and what better could be expected from him ?) 
ſacrifieed the Intereſt of his Country to his own ;; 
and ſided with France, that France might in re- 
turn ſupport him. Men of arbitrary Deſigns 
are always fond of French Alliances, for a very 
plain Reaſon. As they are not in the Intereſt 
of their Country, they cannot hope to be ſup- 
ported by ſuch Allies as have the ſame Intereſt 
with it; for that would be ſtrengthening their 
Country againſt themſelves. But arbitrary 8⁰⁰ 
vernments, and the Enemies of the Nation, are 

Naturally, and upon Principle, Friends to ſuch 
as will invade and oppreſs its Liberties: And 
theſe are the only Alliances that can be confided 
in by Men of ſuch Deſigns. And thus it was 
with Cromwell: As he was equally falſe and 
bold, under the moſt ſpecious Pretences of Li- 
berty he had aſſumed the moſt arbitrary Go- 
vernment. As this Joſt him all Confidence in 
the Affections of the People, to ſupport his Uſur- 
pation and Tyranny he found a French Alliance 
very neceflary, and therefore entered into great 
Intimacy with. Aufi 5 which the Cardinal 
readily embraced ; and: to make ſuch an Alliance 
paß with the People, Who have naturally an 
Aver ſion to Fran, the Cardinal granted him 
Conditions in Appearance very advantageous; 
ank this procuted Cromwell a great Reputation 
with ſeveral, who, being unable to look for. 
wird, fancied from the preſent View of Things, 


Q 3 that 
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that he had entirely the Aſcendant of the Car- 
dinal, But wiſer Men, who could judge of the 
Affairs of Zurope, and knew the Intereſt of Eu- 
gland, how much it concerned them to check 
the Growth of France, and how much they had 
it in their Power at that Time, plainly ſaw that 
. Cromwell was in Truth the Dipe of the Cardi- 
nal, and that That Alliance with Enpland was 
a Maſter- piece in his Pohticks, And Mazarine 
himſelf: was ſo ſenſible of the Service he had 
done the French Nation, and what a wrong Step 
it was on the part of Crammpell; that it is known 
he uſed to call him, by way of Contempt, the 
e Fool. . 

be This was one of CromeelP's laſt 
a a. Actions; and happy had it been for 

aur in the; this Nation, if theſe falſe Politicks 
| Le had ended with his uſurped Go- 

vernment. There was great Rea- 

fop- to hope, that when, the Nation retumed to 
its true and antient Eſtabliſhment, its true and 
antient Intereſt would have been reſumed-z- and 
that thoſe, who bore {o. juſt, a. Hatred, to the 
Name of Cromeel, would have been the laſt to 
WW one into Cromwell's M caſures,, But the 

vent has ſhown how 5 the Friends of Be- 
land were miſtaken i in th heſe Hg Our Princes 
loſing their Religion i — their Bi e. and perhaps 
with that, all true Affection to. their Country; 
or at Leatt having e an utter Hatred 
and Averfion to our Form of Goverment by 
n returned, with ſtrong, tho“ 1 1 

TIC 0 
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bled, Inclinations to Popery and France. And 
what a fatal Influence that had upon all Coun- 
ſels, from the Reſtoration to the Revolution, in | 
Reſpect to the Memory of Princes, who had 
otherwiſe a great many good Qualities, I care 
not to repeat ; eſpecially after ſo many Things 
have been Publiſhed, and ſome very lately, upon 
fo difagreeable a Subject. | 

But whatever Defigns thoſe un- 

happy Princes were engaged in, the Doin of 
Nation was ſteady to its true In- ard Nation, in 


the Reign | 
tereſt, and unalterably bent upon x Chae 4 


the Preſervation of the Nether lands 3 Hd, concerning 
that Provinces ſo very near to Eng- e Nectſfty of 
land, might not fall into the Hands: Babel 
of France. Neither the implicit De- from /alling 
yotions of the People to the Prince, > 
nor all the Influence of the Court, 

at a Time when ſiding with the Court was very 
Popular, and paſſed for Lal; nor all the 
Practices that could be uſed upon a Parliament, 
that was under their Management for above 
Seventeen Years, could make the People or their 
Repreſentatives change their Sentiments, in a 
Point ſo eſſential to the Safety and Welfare of the 
Nation. Every Body knows what Differences 
there were between the King and his People 
for much the greater Part of that Reign; all 
which were owing to this one Cauſe, that the 
Court were ſuſpected to be, as they really were, 
in Meaſures with Frauce. Whereas, had they 
gone heartily into the Intereſt of the Nation, 
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and entered into vigorous Meaſures with Spain 
and Halland, for ſetting Bounds to the Power 
and Ambition of ſo formidable a Neighbour; 
there is nothing the Parliament would not have 
complied with, to oblige a Prince ſo much be- 
loved; nothing they would not have given him, 
to ſupport a Confederate War for the Preſerva- 
tion of the Netherlands, For Proof of this, I 
might appeal to the Univerſal Joy the Nation 
expreſſed upon his making the Triple Alliance, 
and the great Sums they gave to expreſs their 
grateful Senſe. of it; tho* it ſoon after appeared, 
that the King was at that very Time in French 
Counſels, and concerting with them the Second 
Dutch War; which, when it began, filled the 
Nation with ſuch Jealouſies, and raiſed ſuch a 
Ferment in the Parliament, as made the King, 
after two Summers, glad to put an end to it. 
After which, the Court having made their own 
Peace with the States, to pleaſe People, offered 
to mediate one, between France and Them, and 
the other Confederate Princes, whom the War 
made upon the States by France and England 
had engaged in their Defence. But as long as 
this Mediation had no Influence upon the Pro- 
greſs of the French Arms, who made every Year 
great Advances in the Netherlands, the Nation 
was not to be quieted ; nor could any Thing con- 
tent them, leſs than the King's entering himſelf 
into the War, and taking part with the Confe- 
derates, that the Weight of England might do 

what the King's Mediation would or could not. 
| Tue 
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The Senſe of the Commons upon this Occaſion, 
can no way be better ſeen, than from their own 
Journals; and therefore I ſhall give the Reader 
a ſhort Abſtract of them. | 

In the beginning of 1677, the 6 
Commons did Airedtly, ,and 10 very ds ee | 
preſſing Terms, repre ſent to the Hoxſesint677 
King, that the Minds of his Peo. Ins 
ple were very much diſquieted with 
the Dangers ariſing from the manifeſt Growth 
and Power of the French King; eſpecially by 
the Acquifitions made, and like to be made by 
him, in the Spaniſh Netherlands : ** In the Preſer- 
6. vation and Security whereof, ſay hey, we humb- 
** ly conceive the Intereſt of your Majeſty, and 
** the Security of your People, are highly con- 
e cerned; and therefore we moſt humbly beſeech 
your Majeſty to take the fame into your Royal 
“% Care, and to ſtrengthen yourſelf with ſuch 
& ſtricter Alliances, as may ſecure your Maje- 
* ſty's Kingdoms, and preſerve the faid Shaniſb 
% Netherlands, and thereby quiet the Minds of 
% your Majeſty's People.“ 

And when the Lordi, who concurred with the 
Commons in this Addreſs, would have had parti- 
cular Mention likewiſe made of Sicily, it being of 
great Importance to our Trade, that Sicily be not in 
the Hands of the French Xing; the Commons diſ- 
agreed to it for this Reaſon, becauſe ** the ſpe- 
** clal mentioning of Sicily would ſeem to put 
** leſs Weight upon the Preſervation of the Spa- 
© miſo Netherlands ; the Conſervation of which 

* they 
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« they conceive to be of much more Moment 
© to his Majeſty's Kingdoms, than that of Si. 
* (/y, For though it may be of great Impor. 
& tance to our Trade, that Sicily be not in the 
Hands of the French King; yet the Safety of 
6 - bis Majeſty*s Kingdoms is not fo immediately en- 
« Jangered thereby, and therefore it ought not to 
« be equally inſiſted on 

ial ad The King agreed with his Parlia- 


he yo ment in owning the great Importance 
— TED "the Conſervation of 3 was of 10 
England; but the reſt of his An- 
fare br 15 whith ſhewed his Averſion to 
enter into a War for its Defence, was fo little 
fatisfactory, that a Motion was immediately made 
for a Second Addrefs to his Majeſty, 'to enter into 
a ſtrict and fpeedy Alliance with the Confederates ; 
and in Purſuance of this Motion, the Houſe did 
about a Fortnight after, (March 30) in a Second 
Addreſs, ** with moſt earneſt and repeated De- 
« fires implore his Majeſty, that he would be 
C pleaſed to take timely Care to prevent thoſe 
„ Dangers that may ariſe to theſe Kingdoms by 
„the 'Great Power of "the French King, and 
the Progreſs he daily makes in the Netherlands 
and other Places and that he would not de- 
fer the entering into ſuch Alliances as may 
obtain thoſe Ends, promifing fully to affift his 
45 Majeſty if he ſhould be engaged in a War, 
in raver of 1 e 


Within 
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Within three Days after tbe 

King's Anſwer to this Addreſs, 4 And, « Third, 
pril 13, the Houſe made a Third Addreſs, to 
aſſure - his Majeſty that © «hey would with moſt 
% chearful Hearts proceed both then and at all 
% other Times, to furniſh his Majeſty with ſuch 
c large Supplies upon this Occaſion, (to preſerve 
& the | Netherlands and check the Growth of 
& Prance) as might enable him, by God's Aff 
© tance, to maintain the Alltances they had ad- 

viſed, againſt all Oppoſition nere 
This Addreſs, the King's | 
Anſwer to it, 5 4rd gen. 
followed by a Fourth, April 163 aſſuring his 
Majeſty of their Duty and Affection; and'that he 
might not only depend upon the Supply he deſir- 
ed, but upon all ſuch Aſſiſtances as the Poſture of 
his Affairs ſhould require: In Confidence 
*© whereof, ſay the Commons, we hope your Ma- 
jeſty will be encouraged in the mean Time 
* to ſpeak and aft fuch Things a your Majefty 
Hall judge neceſſary, for attaining thoſe great Ends 
6 us have fermerly repreſented to jour Majeſty.” 
- Theſe repeated Addreſſes from io | 
loyal a Houſe of Commant, ſuffcient- 41 ak jth. 
lyſhew how much the Nation Ame! upon 
the Dangers to which they ſaw the ' Netherlands 
expoſed, The Commons were ſo bent upon this 
Point, as a Mattet of the laſt Conſequence, that 
they would take no Denial: Which made the 
Court... reſolve upon "adjaurning them for five 
Weeks. But what paſſed in this Interval did not 
make 
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make the Commons alter their Sentiments, or leſs 
earneſt in the Purſuit of them. When they met 
again, May the 21ſt, they fell into very warm 
Debates, and reſolved to advance ſtill one Step 
farther in a Matter of ſo great Concern, which 
was to addreſs his Majeſty to enter into a League 
offenſeve and defenſive with the STATES, and to 
make other fit Alliances againſt the Growth and Power 
f FRANCE, and for the Preſervation” of the 
Spaniſh Netherlands: And in this Addreſs they | 

tell his Majeſty how higly ſenſible. they are of 
the Neceſſity of ſupporting, as well as making, the 
Alliances defired in their former Addreſſes; 
6. coþich we flill conceive, ſay they, ſo important to 
„be Safety ef your Majeſty and pour Kingdoms, 
„ that ue | cannot without Unfaithfulneſs to your 
«© Majeſty and thoſe we repreſent, omit upon all Occa- 
« ſons bumbly'to beſeech your Majeſty, as we now do, 
<< to enter inta a League offenſtus and defenſtve with the 
TAT ES, &c.” And that no Time might 
be loſt in doing this, they give his Majeſty this 
Reaſon among others; the great Danger and 
Charge which muſt neceſſarily fall upon your 
66 Majeſty's Kingdoms, if, through want of time- 
y Encouragement and Aſſiſtance, the States, 
<-or: any other conſiderable Part of the Confe- 
4 derates, ſhould make à Peace with the Frenth 
King, (the Prevention whereof © hitherto, {ay 
<. they,” muſt be acknowledged to be a ſingular 
Effect of God's Goodneſs to us';) which if it 
8 ER wh 37h Ir pre 
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« meceſſuated with fewer, perhaps <with no Alliances, 
4 fo withſtand the Power of the French King, which 
* has ſo long and ſo ſucceſsfully contended with 
« ſo many potent Enemies; and whilſt he con- 
© tinues his overbalancing Greatneſs, muſt always 
e be dangerous to his Neighbours; ſince he 
% would be able to oppreſs any one Confederate, 
C before the reſt could get together, and be in ſo 
« good a Poſture of offending him as they are 
% now, being jointly engaged in a War; and if 
„ he ſhould be ſo ſucce/5ful as to make a Peace, or 
&* diſunite the preſent Confederation againſt bim, it is 
„ much to be feared whether it would be poſſible 
e ever-to reunite it. At leaſt it would be 4 Work 
& of ſo much Time and Difficulty, as would lenve your 
« Majeſty's Kingdoms expoſed to much Miſery and 
* Danger. Having thus diſcharged our Duty in 
* laying before your Majeſty the Dangers threat- 
ning yourMajeſty and your Kingdoms, and the 
only Remedy we can think of for preventing 
„it, and quieting the Minds of your People; 
«© we molt humbly beſeech your Majeſty to take 
*« ſuch Reſolutions, as may not leave it in the Pow- 
er of any Neighbouring Prince, to rob your People 
«© of that Happineſs they enjoy under your Majeſty's 
“ gracious Government,” Then they oblige them- 
ſelves not only by their Promiſes, with great 
Unanimity renewed in a full Houſe, but by the 
Zeal and Deſires of thoſe they repreſent, and by 
the Intereſt of all their Safeties, moſt chearfully 
to give his Majeſty ſpeedy and plentiful Supplies. 

1 


| 
[ 
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This carneſt and importunate Ad- 
. Sixt. dreſs, which was preſented May the 
26th, expreſſed not only the Senſe of a very full 
Houſe, but indeed of the whole Nation; which 


gave it ſo much Weight that the Court ſaw they 


ſhould be -forced to comply with it, unleſs they 
betook themſelves to the laſt Refuge in ſuch Ca- 
ſes, and immediately put an End to the Seſſion. 
The Parliament therefore was accordingly diſ- 
miſſed, and not ſuffered to fit again till the End 
of Fan. 167%. But tho? the- Court could inter- 
rupt the ſitting of the Parliament as they pleaſed, 
it was not poſſible to change their Sentiments ; 


and they no ſooner met again, but they reſumed 


their former Debates with more Earneſtnefs, if 


; poſlible, than before. For as that long Interval, 


in which they had not been ſuffered to have any 


Opportunity of interpoſing their Counſels with 
his Majeſty, had given the French ſo much far- 


ther Leiſure to finiſh their Defigns upon the Ne- 


therlands; the Nation was ſo much the more alarm- 
ed, and in a New Addreſs Fan. 31, they 
* humbly defire his Majeſty, with the higheſt 
«© Zeal for his Honour and the Safety of his 
« People, not to admit of any Treaty of Peace, where- 
% by the French King ſhall be left in Poſſeſſion of any 
„larger Dominions and Teritories, or of any greater 
„ Power than what he retained by the PYRE- 
MAN TREATY, leſs than which, they con- 


„ ceive, cannot ſecure his Majeſty's Kingdoms and the 
ret of Europe from the Growth and Power of the 


fad King, but that he alone may be able 5 
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« diſturb the Peace thereof whenſoever he is in- 
« clined to attempt it. And they farther 
« defire that in all Treaties, in order io the ob- 
* taining that End, bis Majeſty would be pleaſed 1b 
provide, that none of the Parties that fhall join 
te coith bim in making War for that Purpoſe, may 
« lay down their Arms or depart from their Allian- 
&« ces, until the ſaid King be reduced, AT LEAST, 
* to the ſaid Treaty.” The Commons had Reaſon 
to hope for a Compliance with this Addreſs ; 
the King having in his Speech acquainted them, 
that he had made, according to their Deſire, 
* fuch Alliances with Holland, as were neceſſary 
for the Preſervation of Flanders; That ſince a 
good Peace could not be had by fair Means, 
* it ſhould not be his Fault if it were not ob- 
* tained by Force of Arms; That if he be ſup- 
ported by them, he will not be weary till 
„ 'Chriſtendom be reſtored to ſuch à Peace, as it 
% ſhall not be in the Power of any Prince alone 10 
„ diſturb, 

But whatever influenced the 8 
Counſels of the Court, (which is a 

Subject I am willing to decline,) this Addreſs 
met with no better Reception than their laft. 
They had been Then told, that what they | 
« did was an Invaſion of the Prerogative;” and 
Now they were told, not only the fame Thing, 
but, what is more ſurprizing, that the King 
having aſked the Advice of both Houſes, 
* cannot act upon any that does not jointly 
come from both.” The Commons however 
not 
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not rebuted with this Treatment, perſevered; im- 
mediately voted a good Supply; and upon March 
14 reſolved to Addreſs his Majeſty, That to 
quiet the Minds of his Subjects, and encourage 
* the Confederates, he would be pleaſed immediately 
4% to proclaim and enter into an actual War againſt the 
French King; - promiſing conſtantly to ſtand 
by and aſſiſt his Majeſty with plentiful Sup- 
„ plies:” To which Addreſs they deſired the 
Concurrence of the Lords; but before it could 
be entirely obtained, they were adjourned: to the 
Middle of April; and from - thence to the 
29th; when the Lord Chancellor acquaints 
them in the King's Name, That the States, 
« whom he had long found weary of the 
« War,” (and indeed had made fo; for they were 
quite diſcouraged from expecting Help from 
England, when they ſaw the Zeal and Spirit of 
the Nation entirely defeated and eluded by the 
Court) were making Haſte to get out of it, 
s and were entred upon Conſiderations of accept- 
<« ing ſuch a Peace as France had thought fit to 
« offer, tho? it be without his Majeſty's Conſent 
© or Privity; 4 Peace as ill for themſelves, and the 
„ reſt of Chriſtendom, as their Enemies could wiſh.” 
And in this difficult Conjuncture the King deſires 
their Advice, (when it is too late) and reſolves to 
purſue it now; tho? their giving it before in Time, 
when .it would have been of the greateſt Conſe. 
quence, was made a high Crime, It is not my 
Buſineſs to expoſe the Inſincerity of the Court 
in this whole Affair: They who would fee this, 


need 


\ 
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need only read Sir William Temple's Letters and 
Memoirs; a Perſon of undoubted Reputation and 
Authority, and who was in thoſe Times his Ma- 
jeſty's Ambaſſador in the Zow-Conntries, But I 
cannot but obſerve from theſe Words, what a 
Character the King gives of that Peace that was 
a little after concluded at Nimegnen ; and what 
made that Peace fo ill a one, was the leaving fo 
much of Flanders in the Poſſeſſion of France, and 
the Remainder ſo much expoſed by a weak and 
inſecure Barrier. | 

But to proceed : The Commons, 1 
who were willing to hope that, if uo orher Re- 
the Court were fincere, Things phy _ 
might be yet retrieved, came May 
Ach to Too Reſolitions, which they laid before 
the King, without ftaying to put them into the 
uſual Form of Addreſs, by Reaſon of the Importance 
of the Affair, and the Exigency of the Time. In the 
Fr, they declared the League made with 
©. the States to procure a Peace between the Two 
* Crowns upon certain Terms therein ſpecified, - 
*© not-to be purfuant to their Addreſſes, nor con- 
< fiſtent with the Good and Safety of the King-' 
* m: And yet by theſe Terms (had France | 
been obliged to accept them,) Tournay, Conde, | 
and Valenciennes, were to be reſtored, together 
with the Dukedom of Lorrain. The Other Re- 
ſolution was, to deſire his Majeſty ** forthwith | 
< to enter into the Confederacy for the vigorous | 
carrying on the preſent War; and particu- | 
% larly, that effectual Endeavours might be uſed 

Vol. III. R for 1 
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« for continuing the States in the Confederacy ; 
„ and that no Peace might be made with France, 
without general Conſent” firſt had.” And up- 
on the King's refuſing to give any Anſwer till 
he had the concurrent Advice of both Houſes, 
they immediately reſolved to addreſs his Majeſty 
to give a ſpeedy Anſwer to their laſt Addreſs, and 
to remove thoſe Counſellors who adviſed the An- 
ſwers to their former Addreſſes of the 26th of 
May and 3ift of January, or either of them 
« by which Anſtvers, they fay, bis Majeſty's 
good Subjects bad been ' infinitely diſcouraged, 
% and the State of bis Affairs reduced to a moſt de- 
«c plorable Condition? They mean the Progreſs 
of the French in Flanders, and the great Jealouſy 
and Uneaſineſs That gave the Nation. And not- 
withſtanding the King told them May 23, that 
Things were driving violently on towards a Peace, 
yet ſtill, to prevent ſo much of Flanders remaining 
in the Hands of France, they reſolved, if his Ma- 
jeſty would then enter into a War againſt the 
French King, they were, and always would be ready 
to aſſiſt him. But theſe and all the other Efforts 
the Commons could make, could not force the 
Court into right Meaſures, or prevent an ill 
Peace; and ſerved only to vindicate themſelves 
to Poſterity, from having any Hand in it ; and 
this I preſume it will be allowed they have 


J 
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It is impoſſible to read this * be 
Account of the Proceedings of the 2, 1 con 
Commons, and not obſerve of how ſame Senti- 
very great Importance they thought % Cen, 
the ſaving of Handers was, to the when it is 2 
Safety and Secury of this Nation- 
This was ſo plainly the known and certain 
Intereſt of England, that all the Arts the 
Court could uſe, 'could not divert them from 
purſuing this Point: This was the firſt Parlia- 
ment that was choſen after the Reſtoration ; 3 
which continued fitting above 17 Years; and 
cannot be ſuſpected either of not having a true 
Regard for the Prerogative, or a due Deference 
for the Sentiments of the Court. But the Inte- 
reſt and Safety of their Country was ſo much 
concerned in the Preſervation of Flanders, that 
this Conſideration carried them into theſe Mea- 
ſures in Oppoſition to the Miniſtry ; in which 
they ſteadily and unalterably perſevered; and 
the Nation was entirely with them; the Point 
they preſſed againſt the Court, having apparently 
no other Foundation than their hearty Zeal and 
Concern for its true Intereſt. And the King 
himſelf thought fir, when it was too late, to ex- 
preſs at leaſt the ſame Concern They did, and to 
concur in the ſame Sentiments; as appears from 
his Speech to them not long after, in which be 
5007 his Heart freely to them, and tells them he' 
4 refolved to fave Flanders, either by a 
" « War or a Peace, as the greateſt Foreign Intereſt 
0 F this Nation: That Things ſeem already to 
R 2 «© have 
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have determined in a Peace, at leaſt as to 
© Spain and Holland; that he is reſolved to give 
te his Guaranty to it in the ſtrongeſt Manner he 
<* is able; but that he could not tell how far 
e that would go; for that they had already ſent 
* him Word, that unleſs England and Holland 
<6. 2wjll bath join in the Charge of maintaining Flan- 
&« ders even after the Peace, the Spaniards will 
« not be in @ Condition of Supporting it alone, and 
&* muſt fall into ather Meaſures : That France on the 
other Hand will be left /o great, that nothing 
& Abraad can treat with them hereafter upon an 
« equal Foot, without the Hopes. of being ſup- 
«© parted by this Crown: That tho? after the 
Supplies they had given towards a War, they 
* may think the Peace an ill Bargain; perhaps 
«* they will not believe it fp, if they conſider that 
hy it ſo great a Part of Hauders is likely to be 
* ſaved; whereas without the Faces made to- 
„ wards.a War, there is nothing ſo certain as 
&* that the whole F it auld: baue been abſalutely 
** loft that Campaign. And I believe you ould, 


<< mill coſt you, rather than the ſingle Town of Ot 
« tend ſhould le in the French Hands, and Forty of 
«< their Men of Mar in ſo good a Haven overagainſt 


e the River's Mouth... 

If a Nation will ever be 2 to ſpeak its 
a"; Se it muſt be owned the Englyb Nation 
did. ſo on this Occaſion; and the Reader will 
obſerye that the King in this Speech, where he 


Gy! Kune to E a their * 
ere 
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Here then is the Voice of the Nation declaring 
in the fulfeſt and moſt unexceptionable Manner, 
that it is the true Intereſt of England, that there 
ſhould be preſerved a good Barrier in the Nethey- 
lands ; and in order thereunto, that France ſhould 
on that Side be reduced af leaf to the Terms of 
the Pyrenean Treaty. And it adds to the Weight 
of this Authority, that in this Concurrence of 
Prince and People in the ſame Sentiments, the 
People do not concur with the Prince, (in which 
they might be thought to be influenced or over- 
awed,) but the Prince with his People; which 
ir is certain eould proceed from nothing in this 
Caſe, but that they had moſt evident Reaſon on 
their Side, which was too manifeſt to be denied, 
however their Deſires were eluded or refuſed. 

I might proceed to ſhew, that 22 
the Nation has always continued in e Matin 
the ſame fixed Opinion of the Ne- 92 
cefſity of a good Barrier for our own 1, ef 4 
ſafety as well as that of our Neigh- good Barrier, 
tours; but it would be altogether „es. 
ſuperfluous to ſpend any Time in ſons of entring 
proving this. The Vigour where- — LA ER. 
with they have proſecuted two long 
Wars againſt France ſince the Revolution, being. 
the beſt- Demonſtration that can be given, how 
much they think. it the Intereſt of the Nation, 
that That exorbitant Power ſhoald be reduced 
within ſome Bounds, and particularly that it 
ſhould not extend. itſelf in the Netherlands. Nor 
is any Body ignorant that the Danger ariſing to 
R 3 England, 
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England, as well as Holland, by the Seizure of the 
Netherlands by France upon the Death of the late 
King of Spain, was one of the moſt immediate 
Cauſes of our entering into the preſent War. For 
it was impoſſible to give greater Proofs than both 
Nations did, of their ſincere Concern that the 
Peace might be preſerved; They ſhewed by their 
previous Acknowledgement of the Duke of Arjou 
for King of Spain, that they would not have taken 
up Arms, if they could haveenjoyed any tolerable 
Degree of Safety without it; but for -Peace-ſake 
would have been content with any Terms; and 
they made that Step upon a Belief that the King 
of France would not refuſe to grant ſuch Condi- 
tions, as the Peace of Europe and their own Safety 
unavoidably . obliged them to inſiſt upon. But 
theſe Conditions, fo far as related to the Security 
of the two Nations, conſiſted chiefly in a Barrier 
for the Netherlands ; as may be ſeen by the Pro- 
poſals made by the States to Count d' Avaux at the 
Hagne, March 22, 1401; towhom Mr. Stanhope, the 
late King's Miniſter at the Hague, did at the ſame 
Time deliver Propoſitions on the Part of Great 
Britain; both which, were ſuch as their Fears 
made them believe would not be denied, not ſuch 
as in Reaſon they could think ſufficient. The 
two Nations were under ſuch à Conſternation, 
that they were willing, for preventing a War, 
to give up almoſt every other Point; but a Bar- 
rier in the Netherlands was of that immediate 
Concern to their g againſt France, that it 

could 
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could upon no Conſideration whatever be reced- 
ed from; and conſequently a Refuſal on the Part 
of France, unavoidably forced them into Arms; 
ſince they muſt have been ruined without a Bar- 
rier, © but had a Chance to be ſaved in fighting 
for one. It muſt therefore be allowed that the 
Loſs of their Barrier by the Seizure of the Nether- 
lands, was, as I have affirmed, one of the moſt im- 
mediate Cauſes of their entring into the preſent 
War; and conſequently, in the Judgment of the 
two Nations, a good Barrier is the neareſt and 
moſt immediate Intereſt of both. Can more Proof, 
or better Authority, be deſired in fo plain a Caſe ? 
Can any one be ſo perverſe as to think the Maritime 
Powers can for Ages together have miſtaken their 
Intereſt, in a Point for which ſo much Blood and 


Treaſure have been ſpent ? Can it be thought they 
have had a more than needful Concern for prevent- 


ing France from getting Poſſeſſion of the Nether- 
lands ? 
But we need only look into the of 
Views and Deſigns of That Crown, of 72 
to be convinced that in this the /e/fconcerning 
Two Nations have not miſtaken 1 
their true Intereſt; their Enemies Earneftneſs 
being Judges. For there is no one 2 
Point France has ſo conſtantly and purſued the - 
with ſo much Earneſtneſs purſued, — of 
as the Acquiſition of the Nether- lands. 
lands; and that is a convincing | 
Proof, that there is nothing which the M- 
R 4 ritime 
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ritime Powers are more concerned to pre- 
vent. I might ſhew this has been the Aim 
of France for two Ages paſt: But, to look no 
farther back than the Reign of the preſent King 
and his immediate Predeceſſor; what Endeavours 
has not that Crown uſed ta compaſs this Deſign, 
which was the Favourite Project of its Two 
Great Miniſters, Richlien and Mazarin? The 
Court of France have often applied themſelves 
ſeparately to each of the Powers concerned in 
the Preſervation of the Netberiauds 3 to Spain, to 

England, and Holland; to amuſe and lull them 
aſleep, to win them by Menaces or Bribes, that 
they ſhould favour and conſent to, or at leaſt 
connive at, their extending their Dominions on 
this Side. They haye tried, Matches, Exchanges, 
Partitions, for this End; they have made Mars 
at a vaſt Expence, with or without Pretence; and 
have made Treaies again and again, with no 
other Deſign than to break them as ſoon as 
made; that they might get by Surprize at one 
Time One, at another Time Another Piece of 
thoſe. Countries, which they knew their Neigh- 
bours were too much intereſted to. ſuffer them 
tamely to take by open Forcs, and at once; It 
was this View made Lewis the XIIIth and the 
Queen-Mother ſo fond of a. Spaniſu Match: And 
we find in $u/h*s Memoirs, that Henry the IVth 
would gladly have done the fame Thing, and 
have marricd the Infanta of Spain, were fhe never 
/o Old and Ugh, if by r Low- 


Countries with ar. And when Spain would not 
conſent 
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conſent that the Zow-Cotntries ſhould' be given 
in Dowry with her, Ricblieu then applied himſelf 
to Hallaud, and for ſeveral Years propoſed to 
them a Partition of the Netherlands, if they 
would not make a Peace with Spain, but join 
their Arms with France for the entire Conqueſt 
of them: And a Treaty was actually made to 
this Purpoſe in 1635, tho? the Deſign of it was 
defeated by the Treaty of Munfer in 1648; 
when the S/ates having plainly diſcovered what 
the ambitious Views of France aimed at, made 
their Peace with Spain. But this could not in- 
duce France to lay aſide its Deſign on the Nether- 
lands, or ſo much as to deſiſt a while from it. 
If they could not compleat the Conqueſt of 
theſe Countries in Conjunction with the States, 
they were reſolved to purſue it by themſelves. 
Mazarin, who ſycceeded Richlieu in this Miniſtry, 
did all that was poſſible, to break off the Ne- 
gotiations of Munſter, that no Peace might be 
made till the Loto- Countries were entirely redu- 
ced z and when he could not compaſs that, he 
would have conſented himſelf to any Terms of 
all the Conqueſts France had made in Nouſſillhn 
and. Catalonia, if they would have parted with 
Flanders either in Exchange, or under the No- 
tion of a Dowry upon a Match between the pre- 
ſent King of France and the then Hifanta. This 
Point the Cardinal laboured with all his Might, 
as may be ſeen at large in the Negotiations of 
the Treaty of Munter. And when neither Hol- 

land 
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land could be prevailed on to continue the War, 
nor Spain conſent to purchaſe a Peace of France 
by the Exchange of the Netherlands, the Cardi- 
nal found means to have the Treaty of Munſter 
finiſned without including the Spaniards in the 
General Peace: By which Means the French were 
at Liberty to turn the whole Weight of their 
Arms againſt Spain, unaſſiſted by any Friends, 
and without any other War upon their own 
Hands. Thus Spain and France were engaged 
in a War for 12 Tears longer, while one Side 
would not give up the Low- Countries for a Peace, 
nor the other make a Peace without them. As 
the Spaniard was obſtinate, ſo the Cardinal was 
indefatigable: And tho? the Civil Troubles the 
Kingdom was involved in, gave him ſufficient 
Cauſe to wiſh the War well ended; he could 
not be perſuaded to quit this View: And when 
he found that Spain would neither give up thoſe 
Provinces, nor could be beaten out of them, 
he tried again in 1657, to have them yielded to 
France in Favour of a Match; and Monſieur 
Lone was ſent to Madrid to fiegociate the Af. 
fair, but without Succeſs. At laſt, when a Mar- 
riage could not be obtained without a Renuncia- 
tion, he adviſed the marrying the Infanta jth 
one; Since, whatever Renunciation were made, 
the King might, in the good Cardinal's Opinion, 
by Virtue of ſuch a Match pretend to the Succeſſion 
of Spain and the Low-Countries. The Match 
was accordingly agreed to, in order to à laſting 
* between the two Crowns, concluded by 
E the 
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the famous Pyrenean Treaty in November 1659. 
By this; Treaty, beſides other very conſiderable 
Acquiſitions, France was left in Poſſeſſion of large 
Dominions in the Lom. Countries, and the Match 
was in due Time to give a Title to the reſt. 
This was the Cardinal's Scheme, who laid the 
Greatneſs of Fance in the Acquiſition of the Ne- 
therlands. How well the French King has pur- 
ſued His Meaſures, all Europe ſees and feels. In 
1667, upon the Death of Philip the IVth, with- 
out the leaſt Ceremony he invaded 5 
belonging to him in Right of his Queen; 
he has ever ſince engaged the World in perpe- 
tual Wars, ſtill ending one with no other View 
than to diſarm Spain and the Powers concerned 
in the Preſervation of the Netherlands, that he 
might with more Succeſs begin another. And to 
his Arms he has joined all manner of Intrigues; 
he hath corrupted all the Courts of Europe to in- 
duce them to favour his Deſigns, or to engage 
them in Quarrels among Themſelves, or by other 
Ways to hinder them from combining together 
to check his exorbitant Ambition. - He hath 
| tempted Spain with very advantageous Offers, to 
conſent to the Exchange of the Netherlands; and 
has. procured the moſt lively Repreſentations to 
be made, of the Expence and the Impoſſibility 
of keeping them; That they were an inſuppor- 
table Burthen to the Crown, and involved it in 
perpetual Wars, without the leaſt Advantage 
coming from them. At other Times he has 
affered, both to England and Holland, a Part 

| of 
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of the Bote. Cvuntries to facilitate the Conqueſt of 
the reſt; and there is no Way he hath not tried 
to amuſe them both, and to bring them into 
his Deſigns, or to make them- patient and eaſy 
under them, or to weaken them by Diviſions in 
order to prevent their Oppoſition,” / And it is 
well known, the true Reaſon of the terrible Re- 
ſentment he expreſſed -againft the Slates in the 
Tear 1672, was to be revenged of them for the 
Triple Laague, by which he found the States 
could never be made fo far his Friends as to fa- 
vour : Deſigns fo prejudiciab: to themſelves: A 
Stiffneſs he did not find on the Part of England; 
and therefore, That Fnendſhip he courted above 
all Fhings; And the Uſe he made of it was to 
conſpitre the Ruin of the Dulch; becauſe; if that 
left that could ſtop the Progreſs of his Arms. 
By theſe Methods, the King of Frame has been 
perpetually gaining Ground in the Netherlands. 
Almoſt every Year was diſtinguiſned by ſome 
Advances on that Side; Places were either taken 
by War, or ſeized under the Notion of Depen- 
dencies in Times of Peace, which by his Want 
of Faith were more fatal to thoſe Countries than 
open War: And theſe Places no ſooner fell into 
his Hands, but all the Force of Art was uſed to 
render them impregnable; which ſhewed he 
knew the Value of them, and never dtfigned to 
part with them on any Conſideration; 


is 
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Thus ſteadily was the Deſign on 
the Netherlands purſued, and One — WIe 
Conqueſt was followed by another, Temple on 
till the Death of the late King of 8 
Spain made way for the Seizure of the whole; 
which, tho? a little Spot. of Ground, is of that 
vaſt Conſequence, that Sir William Temple, upon 
an Apprehenſion of Spain's conſenting ſome time 
or other to give the Netherlands to France by Ex- 
change, could not forbear telling my Lord Ar- 
lingtan, in a Letter written in 1669, that with- 
„in two Vears after the King of France were 
yell poſſeſſed of thoſe Provinces, he doubted 
* no-Prince or State in Chriſtendom would pre- 
te tend to diſpute with him, any more than the 
« Spaniard did then. And this was an Event, 
“ which in his Opinion deſerved at that time, to 
ze a liutle mare thought of than it vas.” 
If therefore Reaſon and Experi- | 
ence, if the conſtant Senſe of our 3 
own Nation, and of all that wiſh Head. | 
well to us; if the Opinion of our 
Enemies themſelves, concurring in the fame 
Judgment, will be allowed to prove a thing: 
it muſt be owned, that I have undeniably pro- 
ved it, to be in itſelf, and apart from all other 
Conſiderations, the Intereſt of England, that there 
ſhould be a good and ſufficient Barrier againſt France 
on the Side of the Netherlands. And if this be 
true; if a good Barrier be the Intereſt of Eng- 
land, as certainly as it is of Holland; it is alſo 
true, that whatever England, in Conjunction with 
17 . Holland, 
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Holland has done, or ſhall at any time do, for the 
Recovery of ſuch a Barrier, or for the Preſerva- 
tion of it when recovered, is done becauſe it is 
our own Intereſt it ſhould be done. What we do 
in it, we do for ourſelves, and for our own Secu- 
rity; as well as what the Dutch do towards it, 
is for themſelves, and for their Security. It is our 
Barrier as well as theirs; the Intereſt is mutual; 
and while they act in Conjunction with us in De- 
fence of it, both Nations may with equal Truth 
be faid to provide for the Safety of each other, 
by providing for their own. And this one ſin- 
gle Inference, if applied as a Rule to the Libels 
that have been written againſt the Barrier-Treaty, 
will itſelf defeat the greateſt part of what they 
fay, and ſhew it to be abſolutely falſe, 


I have been the longer in the Proof of the 

Int Part of this Propoſition, becauſe it is the 
Foundation. of all that follow ; and becauſe ſuch 
Clamours and unfair Methods have been made 
uſe of, to extinguiſh the ancient, Senſe of the 
Nation, and miſrepreſent entirely to the People, 
a Point in which their Safety is ſo immediately 
concerned. 


That no Bar- T come now to the ſecond Part, 


Kasus, Adel, viz, That no Barrier can be ſufficient, 
not at leafs that is not at liaſt equal to that Rlipu- 
2. ow) = lated in the Barrier-Treaty. It be- 
the Barrier- ing evident, that the Trade, Peace, 


Treaty. and Safety of Britain, do abſolutely 


depend upon the Preſervation of the Netherlands ; 
and 
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and Experience having ſhewn us, that upon 
that Account the whole Weight and Burthen of 


their Defence has, ever ſince the Pyrenean-Treaty, 
been in a Manner wholly thrown on the Mari- 
time Powers, and muſt for the lame Reaſons con- 
tinue to be ſo for the future; it is amazing that 
any Englſpþman. ſhould think it poſſible for thoſe 
Countries to be too well ſecured ; eſpecially; thoſe 
amongſt us, who would have it thought their pe- 
culiar Characteriſtick, ot to delight in War. For, 
unleſs the Safety of the Netherlands be effectually 
provided for, We and the States ſhall not only be 
inevitably expoſed to a new War, but continue at 
the Mercy of the Houſe of Auſtria, as to the 
Terms upon which they'll pleaſe to engage with 
us in it; and conſequently, we ſhall be ſure of 
never being put upon a more equal or favourable 
Foot than that of the laſt and the preſent 'War. 
One would have thought therefore, that the Au- 
thors of the Libels and Invectives that have 
been ſpread againſt this Treaty, would have been 
careful how they had quarrelled with it, upon a 
Point that fo apparently favours the Peace and 
| Repoſe of Britain, which they pretend to be ſo 

paſſionately concerned for. But perhaps, finding 
France averſe to comply with ſo good a Barrier 
as 1s requiſite for the Safety of the Allies, they 
found it neceſſary to remove the Blame from 
France, by laying it on the Allies; giving it out 
that it was very unreaſonable to inſiſt in the Preli- 


minary-Treaty upon the Reſtitution of ſo many 
ſtrong 
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ſtrong Places, as not being in their Opinion re- 
quiſite for the Preſervation of the Netberland:; 
and that the Barrier-Treaty carrying thoſe De- 
mands ſtill - farther, could be intended only to 
aggrandize the Dutch : Not doubting, but 
when they have once brought the © Dutch 
into the Queſtion, our Heat and Prejudices 
make us abandon aur own Intereſts without 
the leaſt Heſitation. Thus are the unreaſonable 
Impoſitions of France, made to paſs as the Effects 
of our own Choice; and the Reſtitution of the 
ſtrongeſt Towns in the Netherlands, is repreſent- 
ed, not as an neceſſary Evil, but as an eligible Con- 
dition of Peace. I ſhall prove therefore, that the 
Barrier ſettled in the Preliminaries of 1709, was 
in Truth not ſufficient for the Security and De- 
fence ' of the Lou. Countries; and that all which 
may be farther claimed by Vertue of the Barrier- 


Treaty, is. far from being .more than what is ne- 
ceſſary for that Purpoſe. | 
SE 1 That the Barrier inſiſted on in 
8 the Preliminaries of 1709, was really 
ed on in the not ſufficient for the Defence of the 
— — Low-Countries, will appear, by com- 
not ſufficient paring it with the End and Intention 
2 ogy, ence of a Barrier in general ; which is, 
Countries. to put a Country 1 in ſuch a Poſture of 
Defence, that it may not eaſtly be 
invaded or over-ran. But no Country can enjoy 
that Security, while it is covered with one fongle 
Chain of Towns only, which if it be in any one Part 
| broken 
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broken into, gives the Enemy Entrance into the 
very Heart of the r acl 


Such a Barrier therefore can never be thought a 
ſufficient and reaſonable Security, eſpecially againſt 
an Enemy, who has always in Readineſs a Force 
ſuperior to what on a ſudden can be brought a- 
gainſt him. But ſuch is the Situation of the Ne- 
therlands , it has an Enemy hovering upon its Bor- 
ders, who is always in a better Poſture to invade, 
than thoſe Provinces are to defend themſelves 3 
and when their Outworks are taken, all within is 
an open Country at the Mercy of the Conqueror. 
There are indeed many great Towns in the Ne- 
therlands ;, more perhaps than in any other Coun- 
try of the like Extent : But it is That which in 
ſome Reſpects helps to make its Weakneſs, 
They are in no Condition to ſtop the Progrels 
of a victorious Army, as we ourſelves found this 
very War after the Battle of Rameilzes, when they 
opened their Gates to the Duke of Marlborough, as 
faſt as he could fummon them. And, were they 
in other Reſpects capable of making ſome De- 
fence, they are fo large that each of them would 
require almoſt an Army for its Garriſon: So that 
there is a Neceſlity for thoſe ho defend this 
Country, either to leave thoſe Towns, without 
Troops, or to have no Army in the Field : Ei- 
ther of which would end in the Loſs of the Ne+ 
therlands, And ſuppoſing they had an Army, it 
could not ſtir out of Sight of their Towns, without 
Vol. III. 8 leaving 
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leaving them too much expoſed, It was this 
obliged the Allies laſt War to be in a manner 
altogether upon the Defenſive; the Netherlands, 
for want of a ſufficient Barrier being ſo much ex- 
poſed, that they never durſt venture to leave them 
without an Army. And what a fatal Influence 
this had upon that' War, I need not fay; while 
France was ſo well covered, as to have nothing to 
fear from the Allies, and therefore was at Liberty 
to act offenſively on any Side; but the Hands of 
the Allies were tied, and it was more than they 
could do to defend a large and weak Frontier. 
This may let us ſee, that a good Barrier is more 
particularly neceſſary for the Preſervation of the 
Netherlands, than of any other Country ; and that 
one fingl:Chain of Towns only, is by no Means ſufficient 
to that End; ſince France by a ſudden Invaſion 
having taken but one Town, may make all the 
reſt of the Barrier perfectly inſignificant, and over- 
run the whole Country before any Meaſures can be 
concerted for its Defence. 

2 -But the Barrier ſettled by the Pre- 
Bread liminaries of 1709, in moſt Parts of 
one ſingle Line it, conſiſts but of One ſingle Line of 
22 "Y Towns: From Newport, for Example 
| to Menin (that is, from the Sea to 

the Ho,) there is no Place of any Strength but 
Tpres; and from Tournay to Namur, (that is, 
from the Scbelde to the Maes,) there is no Place 
of Strength for a Second Line but Mons only. 


Went is the Barrier any ſtronger between the Lys 
and 
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and the Schelge ; where Liſle is plainly too much 
expoſed, if Douay continues in French Hands, as 
it does by the Preliminaries. If therefore we 
would have the Netherlands covered by ſuch a Bar- 
rier as may in any Degree anſwered the End and 
Intention of a Barrier in general, and be a tolerable 
Security againſt France; it muſt be fo formed, as 
not to leave it eaſter for France to invade than to 
be invaded ; otherwiſe, thoſe Countries, tho? they 
were in other Reſpects equal to France, would never 
be ſufficiently ſecured, but muſt always be in Dan- 
ger from a Prince whoſe own Country is ſo much 
the better covered, that he may hope to invade 
them with Impunity, Whereas when Things are 
on ſuch a Foot as may make it full as eaſy to in- 
vade France as it is for France to invade her Neigh- 
bours, ſhe will not eaſily be the Aggreſſor; and 
if ſhe ſhould, ſhe may have Reaſon to repent it : 
The Conſequence. of which would be, that this 
Part of the World might hope to enjoy a laſting 
Peace. But that this can never be effected by the 
Barrier fixed in the Preliminary Treaty, is evident 
from what has been faid above; and therefore 
that Barrier cannot be thought ſufficient for the 
End propoſed. This was the Opinion of all that 
were acquainted with the Intereſt of the Low- Coun- 
tries at the Time of theſe Negotiations; inſomuch 
that the States were mightly blamed for not inſiſt- 
ing upon a better Frontrier for the Netherlands, 
and particularly for receding from Valenciennes, 
which the Engl/h Miniſters were directed. to inſiſt 

S 2 upon 
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upon for a Part of their Barrier, as appears by 
their Inſtructions lately printed. So far were the 
States from being guilty of the Deſign charged 
upon them by the Emiſſaries of France, of conti- 
nuing the- War in order to aggrandize themſelves 
by the Conqueſts in the Lou- Countries; that it is 
plain they would have been content, for the ſake 
of Peace, to ſit down with, in Truth, a leſs Barrier 
than their own immediate Safety required. 


74. ae, | But the Barrier inſiſted on in the 
* prong Preliminaries of 109, fell very ſhort 


may fur 
* Lage, 4 of what was requiſite for the Securi- 
Barrier- Trea- ty of the States, will appear ſtill 
8 plainer by what I am next to prove; 
tan irneceſſe- namely, That what may farther be 
2 for that claimed by Virtue of This Treaty, 
11 is far from being more than is ne- 
ceſſary — the forming a good Barrier. | 
The French King having refuſed to ratify. the 
Preliminaries concerted at the Hague in May 1709, 
all Hopes of Peace vaniſhed; and the Alies found 
themſelves under the Neceſſity of carrying on the 
War, and conſequently of puſhing it in Flanders, 
in order to bring France to Reaſon. It was there: 
fore agreed in the Barrier-Treaty, which was not 
ſigned (as appears by the Date) till ſeveral Months 
after the Preliminaries, that Valenciennes, and all the 
Towns which ſhould be conquered from France 
in the Courſe of the War, ſhould make a Part of 
the Barrier for the Slates, upon the ſame Terms, 
and 


* — 
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and under the ſame Regulations as the other 
Towns ſpecified in the Treaty. And this was no 
more that what in Juſtice and Reaſon ought to 
have been done: For the French, by their Inſin- 
cerity, having rendered the Endeavours of the 
Allies towards a Peace ineffectual, and put them 
under the hard Neceſſity of continuing the War; 
and the Barrier ſtipulated in the Preliminaries be- 
ing plainly not ſufficient for ſecuring the great 
End propoſed by it; nothing could be more rea- 
ſonable, than that under theſe Circumſtances 
Care ſhould be taken, that (in Caſe God was 
pleaſed to continue the Succeſs with which he had 
to that Time bleſſed the Arms of the Allies) the 
Places taken from the Enemy ſhould ſerve to make 
good this Barrier, which is of ſo much Importance 
to England and Holland; and by that means com- 
penſate, in ſome Meaſure, the vaſt Expence that 
we and the Dutch were unavoidably engaged in 
by the farther Proſecution of the War, | 
The Towns taken ſince that Time, 
are Douay, Aire, St. Venant, Bethune, 22 3 
Bouchain and Quenoy. And that, with the Py- 
tho”. theſe Towns are added to the Venean Tree. 
Barrier fixed in the Preliminaries of 1709, yet 
the whole will not be more than is neceſſary for 
the Security of the Netherlands, will eaſily appear, 
by comparing it with that which was left by the 
Pyrenean Treaty, which has conſtantly been 
thought to be but barely ſufficient for the Preſer- 
vation of the Netherlands. For, that the Pyrenean 
83 Treaty 
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Treaty did more than reduce Things to an E- 
quality between the two Crowns of Fance and 
Spain, and turned the Balance in Favour of the 
former, is, I think, confeſſed on all Hands. It 
was ſo advantageous to France, that ſhe has, by 
Favour of it, not only removed all Dangers from 
herſelf (till the ſurprizing Turn of Affairs in the 
preſerit War) but has been able to give perpetual 
Diſturbance to her Neighbours, and has more 
than once puſhed fair for the Conqueſt of the 
whole Netherlands in two Campaigns; which 
plainly ſhews, that even that Barrier was far from 
being more than what the Allies had Reaſon to 
inſiſt on as a neceſlary Security for thoſe Provin- 
ces. Accordingly it has generally been their 
Aim, in all their Wars and Negociations with 
France ever ſince that Treaty, to reduce Things 
again, if they could, to that Foot, This is what 
the Parliament deſired of King Charles, in their 
Addreſs of the 31ſt of January 1678, already 
mentioned, as the leaſt that was neceſſary for the 
Security of his Majeſty's Kingdoms and the reſt of 
Europe, againſt the Growth and Power of the French 
King. And this they were ſo ſolicitous to obtain, 
that they farther deſired his Majeſty 7 provide, by 
the Treaties that were to be made for that End, tba: 
none of the Parties that ſhould join with him in mak- 
ing War, might lay down their Arms or depart from 
their Alliances, until the ſaid King were reduced, 
AT LEAST, to the ſaid Treaty. And this is 


what King Charles propoſed to the States, when 
it 
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it was too late, if they would join with him in vi- 
gorous Meaſures, and reject the Offers made by 
Hance; which they had in a manner accepted at 
the Time when that Propoſal was made; being 
quite ſpent and exhauſted with a long War, and 
not daring to put much Confidence in the Promi- 
ſes of a Court that ſeemed to act with ſo little 
Steadineſs. This, I fay, was what the Allies al- 
ways aimed at, tho? their ill Succeſs obliged them 
to be content with a great deal leſs: The Conſe- 
quence of which has been, that the End of one War 
has been in Effect the Beginning of another; and 
Experience has ſhewn us, that this will always 
be our Caſe, till ſuch a Barrier be obtained, as 
may put it out of the Power of France to in- 
vade the Netherlands at Pleaſure. But if that left 
by the Pyrenean Treaty has been found inſufficient 
for that End, how can this aſſigned in the 
preſent Treaty be ſaid to be more than ſufficient 
which falls conſiderably ſhort of the former? For 
ſhould the Szates at the Peace be put in Poſſeſſion 
not only of all the Towns ſpecified in the Prelimi- 
naries of 1709, but likewiſe of all that may be 
farther claimed by Vertue of the Barrier-Treaty ; 
yet Cambray (which is owned by every one to be 
a Place of great Importance) with Dunkirk, St. 
Omers, and ſeveral Towns of leſs Conſequence, 
would remain to the French, more than were left 
to them by the Pyrenean Treaty; not to mention 
Franche Compiè: So that the Pyrenean Barrier was 
much ſtronger than that granted by the preſent 

8 4 Treaty, 
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Treaty, even tho' we take in Valenciennes, 
and all the Towns conquered from France ſince 


1709, 


I may therefore be allowed to conclude, that 
this Barrier is far from being more than is neceſ- 
fary ; and that any which falls ſhort of this, can- 
not poſſibly be thought ſufficient for the Preſerva- 
tion of the Netherlands. 


But if this be ſo, the only Meaning of the 
Clamours that have been raiſed by the Emiſſa- 
ries of France againſt this Barrier as too extenſive, 
mult be to prepare us to expect a worſe z and to 
reconcile us, if poſſible, to the French Plan of 
Peace, by which Liſe, Tournay, and fome third 


Town yet unknown, are to be left in the Hands 
of France; which would render all the reſt of the 
Barrier inſignificant, and make it as weak and 1n- 
ſecure as that ſtipulated by the Treaties of Ni- 
meguen and Ryſwick ; which I name together, as 
being both equally bad with reſpect to the Me- 
therlands, and both the fartheſt removed from 
the Standard of the Pyrenean Treaty, to which, 
at leaſt, (as has been obſerved before) King 
Charles IId's Parliament thought it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to reduce the Power of France, 


x pa . 
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That the Reader -may at one View * 
ſee the ſeveral Steps, by which ;4, ore 4 
France has been enlarging her Ac- _ — - 
quiſitions in the Netherlands for theſe 4% 4 France 
laſt Fifty Years; and compare the Y ſeveral fuc- = 
ſeveral Treaties by which thoſe Ac- 14 * 
quiſitions have been confirmed to 

her, with the Barrier-Treaty on one hand, and 
with the preſent French Plan of Peace on the o- 
ther; I ſhall ſubjoin a Scheme of the Principal 
Towns in the Netherlands, left to France by its ſe- 
veral Treaties with the Crown of Spain, from the 
the Pyrenean down to the preſent Propoſals of 
Peace; omitting only that of the twenty Years 
Truce, becauſe all that was then given up to 
France, was reſtored to Spain by the Treaty of 
Ryſwick, which reduced Things to the very fame 


Foot upon which they were left by that of Mi- 
meguen, 
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By the Pyrenean By the Treaty of * the Treaties of 


Treaty 1659. Aix 1668. imeguen 1678. 
* | Ryſwick 1697. 


1 


— — eee nt Et 


— — 


All Artois, except All Artois, except All Artois. 
Aire. | Aire. 
St. Omer. St. Omer. 
In Flanders. 5 
Gravelines, l Ecluſe Les) Gravelines, &c. e Gravelines, &c. 70 
Forts Philippes, Fan þ Bourbourg. Bourbourg. 
nuin, Bou : | | 
— — — Dunkirk (bought of the Dunkirk. 
Engliſh.) 
5 
— — — Douay with Ft. N with Fe, 
— - — * Liſle. TEES Liſle. 
— — Armentieres. Armentiers. 
— — Oudenarde. Caſſel, 
— —— Courtray. Menin (fince fortified in 
the room of Courtray) 
— — Furnes. Furnes. 
— — — — — pres with its Deper- 
| dencits. 
In Faynault. 
Mariembourg, Philip- Y Mariembourg, &c. to Mariembourg, &c. t 
eee Avenes, Lan- Landrecy. Landrecy. 
recy. 
Quenoy. yenoy. . 
— — Aeth. Valenciennes. 
— U — Charleroy (in Namur.) Bouchain, Bavay. _ 
2 PER Maubeu 3 
3 | not fortified in 1678. 
e Lara — — — _ — Cambray. 
In Luxemburg. 
Thionville, Montmedi, 


Damvilliers, V voix, & Thionville, &c. Thionville, &c. 
Chavancy, Marville, | 


S*Q 
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Dunkirk ' (to be demoliſhed 
by the Preliminaries.) 
ay St. Winoc. 


— — 


* * 


By the Barrier-Treaty By the French Plan of 
1709. Peace 1712. 
All Artois, except een All Artois. of 
Aire. 
Bethune, St. Venant. 
Gravelines, &c. 70 Gravelines, &c. 10 


Thienville, &c, 


Mariem c. 16 
pr nog 


Valenciennes. 

Bouchain Bavay 

Maubeuge and 7 Cond are ſaid 
to JING the Erdach 


ſent. 
Cle: 


Thionyille, &c; 
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The Reader cannot but obſerve, from com- 
paring theſe Schemes, that as the Barrier ſettled 
in the preſent Treaty approaches the neareſt to 
the Pyrenean, (which tho? really not ſtrong e- 
nough, yet has always been the Aim of the Al- 
lies ;) ſo the Barrier propoſed by the French Plan 
of Peace, approaches very near to that of Nime- 
guen; of which Treaty it is ſufficient to obſerve, 
That the Lord Chancellor Finch told the Parlia- 
ment from King Charles, it was as ill a one for 
the States and the reſt of Chriſtendom, as their E- 
nemies could wiſh : And the Event ſoon confirmed 
what he ſaid, to be true; the Two laſt Wars 
having been - almoſt entirely owing to the vaſt 
Acceſſion of Strength which was left to France 
by that Treaty. It is obvious therefore, that any 
Barrier, leſs than that ſettled in the preſent Trea- 
ty, will leave the Netherlands expoſed, and thereby 
involve England in all the Calamities of a new 
War, or in a State of Dependency _w France, 
more ruinous W War itſelf. 


2. But it is not a ſtrong Barrier 


That the De- x 
fs Se. alone that will fecure us againſt 


Barrier ought France, unleſs it to be alſo well 
i 1 1 defended z Which (as I ſhall ſhew 
| lk in the next Place) can only be done by 


W 1 Defence of it to * 
STATES.” | 
Al 
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All the Security a Country can 
have againſt a powerful Enemy, is fr a 
either Treaties with bim, or dtfenſtve preſerved by © 
Alliances againſt him, or a real 2 with 
Strength in Readineſs to oppoſe bim an 
Occafion. But the two. firſt of theſe, the Event 
has ſufficiently. ſhewn, are rather Nominal than 
Real Securities. No Treaties, we are too well 
aſſured, can bind. France, be they never fo falemn ; 
witneſs all that have been made theſe Fifty Years, 
They are all but mere Paper-Securities, which are 
of vo Proof againſt, his Canon he never it i 
his Pleaſure to have recourſe to that Ratio ultima. 
He breaks his Faith, before the Ink is dry by 
which it is pledged 3 and when he gives his Word, 
it is becauſe he means to give nothing cle. Of 
which I ſhall ſingle out a flaming Inſtance. In 
1667, when he invaded. the Netherlands in the 
pretended Right of his Queen; at the Time that 
he was actually ſetting out at the Head of his 
Army, he charged the Spaniſp Ambaſſador, who 
was then returning to Maarid, to engage his Faith 
and Word to the Queen, that he would live in 
the ſtricteſt Friendſhip. with her; and his Ar- 
mies had actually begun Hoſtilities, when his Am- 
baſſador the Archbiſhop of Embrun, by his Or. 
der gave the Spanj/ Court the ſtrongeſt Aſſuran- 
ces of his ſincere Intention to keep the Peace. 
This Invaſion ſhewed that no Word, no Oath, no 
Treaty, no. Remuatciation, tho* paſſed with the ut- 
moſt Solemoity, and ſtrengthened, by repeated Aſ- 
lurances, could tie down his Ambition, And all 
a his 


\ 
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his Conduct ſince, has been of a Piece with this 
Action; ſo very little is his Faith to be depended 
on. | 
As for defenſive Alliances and Gua- 
Nor by defen- ranties, Experience has likewiſe ſhewn 
r that they alone, without a ſtanding 
Force ſufficient to oppoſe any ſud- 
den Invaſion, are by no Means able to ſecure 
the Netherlands againſt the Power and Ambition 
of France, who is always at hand with a nume- 
rous Army, and upon the Watch to invade them. 
For beſides that Alliances are very hard to be 
brought from Paper into Action, from the Cloſet 
into the Field; and when there, ſeldom act 
with the ſame Life and Vigour, the ſame Stea- 
dineſs and Unanimity, as Forces ſubje& but to 
one Prince, animated with one Spirit, and purſu- 
ing one uniform Intereſt ; they are liable to be 
broken and diſunited by Bribes and Penſions 
rightly applied. France, who is perfectly ſkilled 
in making Uſe of all theſe Advantages, ſeeing 
the naked and defenceleſs Condition of the Ne- 
therlands, has by ſudden Invaſions over-run the 
greateſt Part' of thoſe Countries, before the Princes 
engaged in their Defence, could aſſemble their 
ſcattered Forces to protect them; and the firſt 
Succeſſes uſually gave her ſuch Advantages, that 
the Confederates had enough to do to defend 
what was left; and their Attempts commonly 
ended in ſome Treaty, that gave France a Title 
to the greateſt and moſt valuable Part of her un- 
juſt Acquiſitions ; and by expunging, in 9g 
241 ea- 
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Meaſure, the Memory of former Injuries, left 
her -at Liberty to ſet out upon a new Score 
and a ſtill more advantageous Foot. How inſig- 
nificant to the great Ends propoſed by it, was the 
famous Triple Alliance ? It was at firſt looked 
upon as 'an invincible Barrier to the Netherlands, 
and an effeftual Check to the Power of France, 
at leaſt to its Encroachments on that Side: But 
how long did theſe Expectations laſt ? Or what 
did this mighty Alliance end in? Why, it pro- 
duced the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle, which diveſt- 
ed the Netherlands of one half of the Barrier left 
by the Fyrenean Treaty. But this was far from 
ſatisfying the Ambition of Fance; for as ſoon 
as ſhe had taken Breath, and ſtrengthened her- 
ſelf with the Seizure of Lorrain in the midſt of 
Peace, ſhe fell upon the United Provinces with 
the whole Weight of her Arms, aſſigning no 
other Reaſon but that ſhe was diſſatisfied with their 
Conduct; hoping to ſecure the Conqueſt of the 
Netherlands by the previous Reduction of Hot. 
land. In this moſt deſtitute Condition of the 
States, ſhe found Means to draw off the Elector 
of Brandenburg from their Alliance; and when 
the Spaniards at laſt armed in their Defence, ſhe 
gladly laid hold of that Opportunity of ſeizing 
Franche-Compte, and moſt of the ſtrong Towns of 
the  Netberlands, which were afterwards con- 
brmed to her by the Treaty of Nimeguen. 
This Treaty was concluded under the Mes 
diation and Guaranty of Great Britain; and 
yet ſo far was That from being any * 8 
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the Netherlands, that France ſoon after ſeizing on 
ſeveral Places under the Notion of Dependencies, 
ravaged the whole Country with Military Execu- 
tion (and after a Year's Blockade, at laſt beſieg- 
ed and took Luxemburgh,: which was yielded to 
her by the 20 Tears Truce. From all theſe In- 
ſtances, I hope, it appears that Defen/rve Alliances 
alone are by no Means ſufficient to ſecure the Me. 
therlands againſt the Attempts of ſuch a Power 
as that of France; but that the Whole of thoſe 
Countries muſt be loſt by Degrees, while every 
Invaſion pares off ſome Part of them; unleſs to 
the Alliances made for their Preſervation, a ſtand- 
ing real Force be ſuperadded. But this is no 
ways to be had, but firſt by providing a good Bar- 
rier, and then by ln = N- of it to the 
Dutch, | + 


8 That if a od We be com- 
rier can be de- mitted to Them, it will be well 
rde. defended, needs no Proof ; it is 
allowed on all Hands: All there- 
Fe chat Lam to ſhow, is, that it can be done 
no other way: If it could, it W be by the 
Houſe of Ayiria, or by England. n d 
. 55 1 But as for the Houſe! of Auris; 
Houſe of Au- that they either cannot, or will not, 
10 effectually provide for the Defence 
of the Netherlands, needs, I think, no better 
Proof, than that for fo many Years paſt they have 
mot, Ever ſince the Pyrenean Treaty, they ſeem 
to have left the Defence of thoſe Provinces up- 


on thoſe they think moſt concerned in their Pre- 
ſervation 
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ſcrvatian,, vz. Eugland and Holland. Whether this 


is want of Will or Power in them, is not mate- 
ir ty i Fact it is true, that they have not 
in any degree provided well for the defence of 
them They have jeft them without a Sufficiency 
of Men, Money, or Magazines; and by that Means, 
their, beſt. Towns Nye wude uch a pagr. Defence, 
that,the Whole has been et of., king loſk, 
che ſhort| Space of; dug, or, three, Campaigns. 


The, Em ue alyays.at "he. 05 —— | 


they haye begun 1a bein & Poſture t9 receive im. 
And what. Courke ,haye ghoy then, taken? ., Why, 


1 Ambaſſagary, . and, Holland have. 


6/prefiing loRanees for Kup , repreſented the. 


Caf of f cheir Danger, t oh rel, Ve and the 


4 "gh hay in its LY 4 17 | 5 allig them, 
ta menacing Air t is p lainly, that they 


malt conly y. Wh to 'do, and make! in. 
time a, * Fl My ay 29 2 for the Sale or 
Exchange. g 1 e Pr oyinces for other Countries, 
more, conyenient” on, 0 e Side of * Sam, rather 
than cker th them to 'be 10 "for, want of Hep from 
thei As. . Thi, has cen, the earth Lan- 
gaage ff ; Court, whenever theſe Pro- 
ces een 8 cee wich. 4 Wir from 
France. "Jas Sir William Temple, in ſeveral Places, 
of 157 tters, ex reſſes his Apprebenftons of 
ty n into LY Agreemen * with France 
for_th ſeeing ſuch, 8 Vars ,ehtailed 
upon. f 5 and their Yeightours unyitling to 
hare, {þ 10 in their, Dang ers, as perhaps, Jays be, 
i er i 8 Intereſt of Engla and Holland to a: 
For that there was, a conſiderable Party in the 
' Yor. It. * Spaniſh 


EE 


F. 


— — — — — — 
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Spaniſh” Cvutt, who were for making” tHe” beſt 
Peace tliey could _— Franet, by 4 Caidh"6f 
Flanders" in Exchang ocker Provinces? toward 
Spain, anck of ſorne ter Pretenſions:. Abc he 
owns, if hie were in "ter" Colificil; He“ ſhould" be 
of the fate Mind bimfelfr d För whatever Nation 
ſome People hive conceived” of the great Reve- 
mes of Neſs Provinces; they were à Perpetual 
Dtain to the : Eviirt of Ar as" Half be ſtewn 
at large, nen 1 come "to confider that Part” of 
the Treaty — Ir tb the Revenue.) But the 
Thing Teak And "Whoever. conſiders the 
Miſcry and vn Sar of 4 Country that has been 
for ſo many Yeats: a 4 petpetial” Theatre of War; 
and the prodigious expenec which muſt neceffarily 
attend' the” Defence of Plates po much expoſed; 
will eallly, believe, that ei ot Revenues are by 
no Means ſufficient to anfwer ſuch a Charge. Con- 
85 ſidering therefore the low Condition td⸗ w 0 
the, A rs.of. Spain have bern long reduced, 
"my very, well be a great deal of Truth, ike 
they, .complain, that the Defence” of thoſe, Provin- 
ces s too, great a Burthen for them 5. and that 
therefore they muſt either be left without Defence, 
or others muſt come into a. large Share of it. 
Bur if the Crown' of Spain © has not been able to 
defend the. Netherlands, for half an Age paſt, 
it is certainly leſs able now. And therefore if that 
Crown ſhould be ſettled on the Emperor, there is 
as little to be expected from him in this Reſpect as 
from his Predeceſſors; and ſtill a great deal lefs, if 
thoſe who ſeem concerned that he ſhould have this 


fimall, Portion, this Buriben of the Spaniſh Aire, 
ve 


- 
— —— — — 
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have fo little Regard either to his or their own Inte- 

reſts, as to give that Monarchy away from him. But 
were the Houſe of Auſtria in never ſo flouriſhing a 
Condition, it is not to be ſuppoſed they would be 
at any great Expence for the Defence of the Ne- 
therlands, which have been, and muſt be a dead 
Weight upon their Hands; they would certainly 
chuſe rather to employ their Wealth in ſecuring 
and fortifying their Territories in Lay and Hun- 
gary; well knowing that the Maritime Powers 
can never ſtand by and ſee the Low-Countries fall 
into the Hands of France: And that tho! it 
ſhould be the Misfortune of one or both of them, 
to be ſeized with ſudden Fits of Folly and Mad- 
neſs, which may make them for ſome ſhort Time 
miſtake their true Intereſt in this Particular; 
yet the Preſervation of Britain and Holland does 
ſo entirely depend upon keeping thoſe Provinces 
out of the Hands of France, that the Progreſs of 
the French Arms in thoſe Parts, will ſooner or 
later always bring them to their Senſes, and en- 
gage them at laſt to come with their whole 
Strength to their Reſcue: and by this Means, the 
Houſe of Aiſtria are not only ſure of our Aſſiſ- 
tance in all its Quarrels with France, but even (as 
has been obſerved above) of having it upon their 

own Terms. And as the Behaviour of Queen E- 
kizabeth throughout the whole Courſe of her Reign, 

together with the Uneaſineſs England expreſſed 

during the Reign of King Charles II, at France's 

extending its Conquefts in the Netherlands, and 

the vaſt Expence of Blood and Treaſure that we 

| roof and 
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and the States have been at for the Recovery of 
them, throughout the whole Courſe of this and 
the laſt War, will always be ſufficient Proofs that 
the Houſe of Auſtria judges right in Relation 
both to England and Holland in this Particular; 
ſo they muſt be ſtanding Reaſons for us never to 
truſt or rely upon that Houſe for the Defence of 
thoſe Provinces, ; 
There was indeed one Expedient 
p _ OP tried at the End of the laſt War, 
Defence of the by which it was hoped thoſe Pro- 
Barrier. vinces would be in a a better Con- 
dition to reſiſt the Arms of France ; 
and that was the lending Troops to Spain to gar- 
riſon the Frontier Towns. The late King hav- 
ing, during the laſt War, by his Credit and In- 
tereſt at the Courts of Viema and Madrid, obtain- 
ed the Government of the Loto- Countries for the 
Elector of Bavaria; prevailed with the States af- 
ter the Peace of Ryſwick, to lend the King of Spain 
twenty Batalions towards garriſoning the ſmall 
Barrier left the Netherlands by that Treaty. The 
Elector of Bavaria's Character, the great Figure 
he had made, and the Zeal he had all along 
ſhewn for the Common Cauſe, joined with the 
great Territories he poſſeſſed in Germany, which 
were looked upon as ſufficient Pledges of his Fi- 
delity to the Empire, and of his ſteady Adhe- 
rence to the Intereſt of the Allies; induced the 
States to comply with this - Propoſal. But this 
Scheme was ſo far from ſecuring the Netherlands 
-againſt - France, that upon the Death of the late 
_ i . King 


„ 
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King of Spain, the whole Country, and with it 
the Dutch Troops themſelves, were betrayed into 
the Hands of France ; and the States found them- 
ſelves by this one Stroke brought to the very 
Brink of Ruin; the Enemy being in full Poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Spaniſh Loto- Countries, and conſequent- 
ly at their Door, and at the ſame Time Maſter 
of great Part of their beſt Infantry. The Dan- 
ger this expoſed them to, will I preſume make 
them have very little Inclination to try the ſame 
Experiment again, and ſuffer a Body of their beſt 
Forces to be at the Mercy of a Governor who is 
under any other Maſter. 

And there is as little Reaſon to 
think that England will, either upon 2 2 Eng: 
this or any other Foot, charge it- 
ſelf with the Defence of thoſe Countries ; they 


will neither advance Money to Spain without 


Security, nor be willing the Crown ſhould take 
cautionary Towns, tho* to have them in Sove- 
reignty for it, ſince that cannot be done without 
an Army. For, the ſame Reaſons that make the 
Nation jealous of a Standing Army at Home in 
Time of -Peace, will make them equally jealous 
of the Prince's having one within Call; as a Bo- 
dy of Troops in the Netherlands would be; that 
being equally dangerous to their Liberties, or ra- 
ther more, if they are paid by Spain. For that 
enables the Crown to keep Troops without de- 
pending on the Parliament for their Subſiſtence; 
which at Home it cannot do; and therefore 
Troops at Home are more within the Nation's 

29 Influence, 
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Influence, and they have leſs to apprehend from 
them. It is not therefore to be thought that 
England would fo far hazard its Liberty, as on 
any Scheme to charge itſelf with the Defence of 
the Barrier in the Netherlands. The Way that 
would be moſt effectual, the Nation would leaſt 
like: And if they would conſent that a Body 
of their Forces ſhould be cantoned out into ſeve- 
ral Gariſons in Conjunction with other Troops; 
this would only make our Aſſiſtance leſs ſignificant, 
and ſtill expoſe us to the ſame Danger of having 
a Standing Army entailed upon us in Time of 
Peace. | | 

In ſhort, it is vain for theſe Provinces to look 
for ſufficient and effectual Help either from Exg- 
land, or the Houſe of Auſtria ; they muſt there- 
fore have Recourſe to Holland; for there is no 
Fourth Power that can in any tolerable Degree 
protect them. But the Dutch are both willing 
and able to do it; their Nearneſs to theſe Pro- 
vinces makes it both their Intereſt to defend 
them, and places it within their Power, if - the 
. neceſſary Means of doing it be put into their 
Hands; that is, if they are allowed a free and 
fafe Communication with their Gariſons, and a 
reaſonable Proportion out of the Revenues of the 
Country towards anſwering ſo great a Charge. 
For, as I ſhall ſhew in the Third Place, 


2. 
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3. For the Defence f a good Barrier in the Hands 
of the States, it is neceſſary that they ſhould bave a 
free and ſafe Communication with it, and reaſonable 
that the Barrier Country ſhould contribute towards the 
Charge of it. 
As to the #3rf8 Part of this Pro- en 
poſition, it ſeems to be ſelf-evident 3 Nad 57 14s 
if the End be neceſlary 5 the Means Barrier in the 
in order to it muſt be neceſſary alſo —_ 27 - 
If the Security of England and Hol- 2222 
land require that the Barrier ſhould 7; 4 5 
be well defended, they equally require Communicati- 
that thoſe upon whom the Defence ee 
of it lieth, ſhould have a free and ſafe Communi- 
cation with it; ſince it is otherwiſe impoſſible they 
ſhould effectually defend it. It is therefore ne. 
ceſſary that not only the Frontier-Towns ſhould 
be garifon'd by the Dutch, but likewiſe thoſe 
through which they are to preſerve this neceſſary 
Communication, and without which the Defence of 
the Towns where they have Garriſons, will in 
Truth no more be in their Power, than if they 
had not a Man in them. For they can neither 
furniſh them with Proviſions, Ammunition, Ar- 
tillery, Materials for Fortification, and ſuch other 
Neceſſaries as the Uſage of War requires; nor 
give them any Succour in Caſes of Extremity. 
The Command therefore of the Barrier, will in 
Effect be abſolutely in the Hands of thoſe, who 
have the Command of the Communication between 

Holland and the Barrier; and not only fo, but 
- L even 
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even the Fate of the Dutch Garriſons themſelves 
would likewiſe in a great Meaſure be in their Pow- 
er: And thus the States, inſtead of having the 
Defence of the Barrier in their own Hands, 
would have contrived a Scheme for putting a 
great Part of their National ſtanding Force un- 
der the Power and Diſcretion of another Prince. 
It is very trifling to pretend, that if theſe Coun- 
tries are poſſeſſed by the Emperor, the Dutch may 
be always ſure of a free Communication with the 
Barrier. For the States ought not, by the Rules 
of common Prudence and Reaſon, to put ſo great 
a Part of their National Force entirely in the 
Power and at the Diſcretion of any Ally, tho' he 
ſhould declare in never ſo ſolemn a Manner their 
Intereſt to be inſeparable from his own. It is 
poſſible that a Quarrel may in future Times ariſe, 
between the States and thoſe who may have the 
Sovereignty of theſe Countries; and more poſſi- 
ble it is, conſidering the Inclinations of the Na- 
tives towards the French, and their irreconcilable 
Averſion to the Dutch, that a Governor may be 
corrupted by France. What has been, may be; 
and what a Condition would the States be in, if, 
when they have repaired the Frontier-Towns of 
the Netherlands at a vaſt Expence, and the great- 
eſt Part of their Troops and military Stores are 
lodged in them, their Communication ſhould be 
Interrupted by a perfidious Governor, or the Pla- 
ces neceſſary to it be delivered up to France ? 
This would be ruining the States at one Blow, 
or rather without a Blow, And they muſt have 
2 
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a very mean Opinion of their Prudence, who can 
think them capable of acting fo weak a Part, 
eſpecially having been once betrayed in this Man- 
ner already, Neither is it Treachery or Perfi- 
diouſneſs only, they are concerned to guard a- 
gainſt ; (tho? when they have ſo much at Stake, 
no Caution in that Reſpect can be too great) 
but when the Towns of Communication are in their 
own Hands, they can be ſurer of their being well 
defended againſt all Attempts to ſurprize or take 
them, than they can be if they are left in any o- 
ther Hands. If a Flemiſh or Spaniſh Garriſon would 
defend well the Towns of Communication, ſo they 
might thoſe of the Barrier; but it is certain they 
never have defended the laſt well, and thence it 
is reaſonable to conclude they never will the 
other. If the ill Condition of the Fortifications; 
if the want of ſufficient Magazines and good 
Engineers in the Town; or of Experience, 
Courage, and Fidelity in the Commander; or of 
Pay, Diſcipline, or Numbers in the Garriſon; 
if any of theſe Defects have for many Years oc- 
caſioned the beſt Towns in the Netherlands to 
be loſt, after a weak and ſhort Reſiſtance ; why 
ſhould we think that ſome or other of the ſame 
Cauſes will not ſtill concur to the Loſs of the 
leſs expoſed Towns, while under the ſame Direc- 
tion and in the ſame Hands ? It would there- 
fore be the utmoſt Imprudence in the States e- 
ver to undertake the Defence of the Barrier, 
without having at the fame Time a Liberty 

granted 


| 
| 
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granted them of putting their own Garriſons in- 
to ſuch Places as are neceſſary for the preſerving 
their Communication with it; and conſequently in- 
to Ghent and Dendermonde, which are the Keys of 
the Scheld and Lys, and of all the Towns and Ca- 
nals in the Neighbourhood of thoſe two Rivers, 
through which the Communication between Holland 
and Flanders muſt neceſſarily paſs. Of what Con- 
ſequence theſe Towns are for this End, appears 
plainly from the Streſs the French have laid up- 
on keeping them, and the Allies upon taking them, 


during the preſent War. As for Dendermonat, 


the Duke of Marlborough found it impracticable 
this War to puſh his Conqueſts in. Hlanders, till 
he had firſt ſecured this Place by a Blockade, and 
afterwards taken it. And as for Gbent; the 
French, who had gotten Poſſeſſion of it by Trea- 
chery in 1708, choſe rather to leave their own 
Country expoſed to a victorious Army, than to 
abandon that one Place: And the Allies were fo 
ſenſible of the Neceſſity of retaking it, that they 


- ventured upon a Siege after a Campaign of the 


greateſt Action and Fatigue, in the Depth of a 
Winter more than ordinarily ſevere, rather than 
they would leave ſo important a Poſt in the 
Hands of the Enemy. All which evidently 
ſhews, that theſe Places are of the laſt Conſe- 
quence for preſerving a free Communication between 


Holland and Flanders; and therefore in Reality 


as neceflary to the Dutch as any Places in the 
whole Barrier. And whereas it has been object- 


ed, that they may be made uſe of to the Preju- 
dice 
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dice of our Trade; the Reader may depend upon 


having that Difficulty fully * under my 
n Head. 


I come now to the Second Part of this Pro- 
poſition 3 viz. That it is reaſonable the Country of 
— geen contribute 10 the Maintenance of 
1. 

This is no more than it would And reafona- 
do, whoever had the keeping of 4% that the 
itz no more than it did do, when D Li 
it was very i defended: And can contribute to- 
any Body give a Reaſon, why it Chege 5 
ſhould not contribute as much to be bet. maintaining 
ter defended ? Can thoſe who are really 
concerned for the Safety of the Netherlands, be wil- 
ling the whole Revenues ſhould be miſapplied to 
feed the Luxury or Avarice of a Governor, rather 
than any Share of them ſhould be employed in 
their Preſervation ? Is it reaſonable the Dutch 
ſhould be admitted into the burthenſome Part of 
the Defence only, and be wholly excluded from 
any Part of thoſe Revenues which have ever been 
appropriated to that Service? Will not the So- 
vereign of thoſe Provinces ſhare in the Advan- 
tages of the Barrier; and ought he not equally 
to ſhare in the Expence? Is it worth nothing, 
to bave the Netherlands reſcued from the Miſeries 
and Oppreſſions of perpetual War? to have fo 
rich and fertile a Country reſtored to its natural 
flouriſhing Condition, and effectually ſecured for 
a Part of thoſe Revenues only, which his Prede- 

ceſſors 
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ceſſors were obliged to facrifice entire, with» 


large Additions out of their own Coffers, with- 


out being able to put them in a tolerable Poſture 
of Defence ? But we are told it is reaſonable the 
Dutch ſhould bear the Expence, becauſe the Bar- 
rier is deſigned for their Security. But firſt, the 
"Netherlands (as J have obſerved before) partake in 
the Security as well as the Dutch; and ought there- 
fore to partake in the Expence : Beſides, this way of 


arguing would draw England intoPart of the Charge, 


ſince we too find our Advantages in the Barrier, 
and have as good Grounds (all Things conſider- 
ed) to call it our own, as the Dutch, England 
therefore has reaſon to be pleaſed, that any ef- 
fectual Method can be found for ſecuring the 
Netherlands, without her taking any Part of the 
Burthen upon her own Shoulders; and ought to 


aſſiſt towards obtaining ſuch Terms for the 


States, as may enable them to do with Eaſe to 
themſelves, what ſhe would give a great deal 
towards, rather than it ſhould be left undone, 
This great Concern 'therefore to exclude the 
States from the Revenues, can ariſe from no other 
Cauſe than a Jealouſy we have conceived, that 
they may poſſibly enrich themſelves by them: 
But as that muſt depend entirely on the Propor- 


tion aſſigned them, I leave it to be conſidered 


under my Fifth Head; where I ſhall prove paſt 
all Contradiction, that the Revenues allotted them 
by the Treaty, fall very ſhort of what muſt ne- 


ceſſarily be expended on the Defence of the 
Barrier. Since therefore we ourſelves are fo far 


from 
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from being any ways prejudiced by their receiv- 
ing thoſe Revenues, 'that we ſhould in all Proba- 
bility be greater Savers by it than they themſelves, 
who muſt add conſiderable Sums of their own, 
whilſt we ſhall enjoy the Benefit of their Gariſons 
for nothing; I ſuppoſe this Conſideration will go 
a great way towards reconciling thoſe who would 
be thought at leaſt as careful to fave the Na- 
tion's Purſe as its Honour, And provided we 
ourſelves are no Sufferers, we ſhall not be ſuſpected 
to be over-ſolicitous for the Intereſts of the Houſe 
of Auſtria; notwithſtanding the inconſiſtent Zeal 
that ſome of the Libellers affect upon this Occa- 
ſion. - Let the Gentlemen, who are fo tender of 
invading the Rights of the Emperor in the Ne- 
therlands, ſhew themſelves in earneſt, by aſſerting 
his Title to Spain and the Indies; and then we 
{ſhall believe they are ſincere in what they fay. 
But that no Injury is done the Emperor, will ap- 
pear by ſhewing in the Fourth Place, 

4. That the Dutch had a Right to a ſufficient 
Barrier, and to have tbemſelves the Defence of it; 
and that this Right was acknowledged and agreed to 
"by the Allies, previous to the Barrier-Treaty. 

I might ſhew, That the Dutch n 
have acquired a good Right to the Dutch bay 9 
Barrier of the Netherlands by all Nigbe to - 
they have done and ſuffered for ET 
forty Years together in Defence of 7 ed by the 
them; which has coſt them more 2 py # 
than the whole Country is worth, if Barrier-Trea- 
ic were to be fold: That this: 

Barrier 
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Barrier hath been the Foundation of all the Trea- 
ties relating to Peace or War, that the States 
have made with France, or England, or Spain, 
ever ſince the Invaſion of the Netberland: by 
France in 1667 : That it was this Barrier brought 
on them the terrible War of 1672: That the 
King of France, at the End of that War, gave 
vp the Places he reſtored in the Netherlands, 
upon their Account; becauſe they inſiſted on 
them, as neceſſary to tbeir Security: That it was 
to Them he gave the Barrier: That it was They 
procured the King of Spain the Reſtitution of 
the Places taken by France : That the Miniſters 
of Spain have often called upon the States to 
defend 7beir Barrier in the Netherlands; and have 
Pleaded it as a Sort of Merit to bem, that for 
#heir ſakes the Crown of Spain would perſiſt in 
defending the Netherlands, even tho it , 
all its Treaſures. 

But it is not very ni * 
t, ther they had acquired a Right 
by the to a Barrier formerly, or not: That 
— they had a rom to a good one by 
ſufficient Bar- the Grand Alliance, is paſt Diſpute ; 
88 and it is a manifeſt Violation of 
r of it that Treaty, to make a Peace, of 
* which ſuch a Barrier is not one of 
the Conditions; that having been the principal 
Motive that engaged them in the preſent War, 
and it being expreſly provided by the 8th Ar- 
ticle, that no Peace ſhall be made till their Secu- 
7 (which is declared to be the having the Spa- 


2 
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np Netherlands for a Barrier between France and 
them) be firſt obtained. And this is a Treaty not 
with England only, but to which the then Emperor 
was himſelf a Party; and therefore whatever the 
States have a Right to by this Treaty, it is a Right 
the Houſe of Auſtria have themſelves conſented and 
agreed to. The firſt Part of this Propoſition will not 
perhaps be diſputed it will be allowed me that the 
Dutch have a Right to a Barrier, but not to 
have the Defence of it in their own Hands. 
There will be no great Difficulty to. grant their 
Right, provided it be rendered inſignificant z as 
Experience has aſſured us it will be, if the keep- 
ing of it be committed to any Hands but their 
own, It is pretended, the States have no Right 
to a Barrier in any other Senſe, but that the Ne- 
therlands. ſhould be in ſome other Hands than 
thoſe of France, that ſo France may be kept at a 
Diſtance from them : That the Netherlands were 
formerly a Barrier to them in no Senſe but this, 
and therefore ought to be ſo in no other 
now, And this they fay is plain from the very 
Words of the Grand Alliance, Art. 5. in which 
It is ſtipulated, ** That the Allies ſhall uſe their 
* utmoſt Endeavours to recover the Spaniſh Low- 
Countries, that they may be a Fence and Ram- 
© part, commonly called a Barrier, to remove 
and ſeparate France from Holland, for the Se- 
«« curity of the Sates-General, AS they have 
“ ſerved in all Times, (quemadmodum ab omni 
« Tempore inſervierunt,) until they were ſeized 
by the moſt Chriſtian Ming.“ It is not very 
| ſurprizing, 
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ſurprizing, that thoſe who have falſified the moſt 
material Clauſes in this Treaty that concern Exg- 
land, by a wrong Tranſlation ; ſhould lay fo 
much Streſs upon the ſingle Word quemadmodum, 
or the Particle as, as to think it of ſufficient Force 
to deſtroy the Right of the States to defend their 
Barrier. But that this is a very falſe Interpreta- 

tion of this Particle, and that it was not intend- 
ed to ſettle in this Article any Thing relating to 
the Manner in which the Netherlands were to ſerve 
as a Barrier to the States, is evident beyond all 
Diſpute, from the laſt Clauſe of the ninth Ar- 
ticle, in which it is ſtipulated, that“ when a 
5 Peace ſhall be made, the Confederates, among 
* other Things, ſhall at the ſame Time agree 
among themſelves, in what Manner the States 
<< ſhall be ſecured by the aforeſaid Fence or Bar- 
« rier ; Inter ſe convenient de modo quo Domini Or- 
© dines Generales per Obicem antediium, vulgo 
«© Barriere, ſecuri reddentur: And in the French, 
which is equally an Original with the Latin; 
Is conviendront pareillement des moyens propres 
* a mettre en ſeurete les Seigneurs Elats Generaux 
% gar la Barriere ſuſmentionnes.”* Now this 
Clauſe in the Ninth Article would be ſuperfluous 
and ſenfſcleis, if the Point were already ſettled by 
the Hfib. Which makes it very plain, that the 
Meaning of thoſe Words in the Fifth Article, is 
only this: That as the Low-Countries have been 
in all Times paſt a Barrier for the States againſt 
France, ſo the Confederates ſtipulated to endea- 
vour their Recovery, that they ſtill may be ſo 
| | for 
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ſor all Times to come. But as to the particular 
Manner in which this Barrier may moſt effectually 
ſecure them, nothing is determined with Reſpect 

to that. It is by the Ninth Article expreſly re- 
Reed to be ſettled among the Confederates at 
the Negotiations of Peace. Not that it was in- 
tended by this Article, to leave it as a Matter 
to be diſputed among the Allies, whether the 
States ſhould themſelves have the Poſſeſſion of 
their Barrier; but to regulate the Mamer in 
which the Poſſeſſion ſhould be ſettled in them 
what Towns ſhould be included in the Barrier; 
how their Communication ſhould be preſerved; 
what Gariſons they ſhould keep 3 what Powers 
and Revenues they ſhould enjoy; in ſhort, in what 
Manner and Method this Barrier ſhould be poſ- 
ſeſſed ; which was left to be ſettled by a parti- 
cular Treaty, at the Concluſion of the War. 
But whether the States ſhould be ſuffered to keep 
Poſſeſſion of their Barrier themſelves; to leave this 
to the Deciſion of the Allies at a General Peace, 
neither was nor could be the Intention of this, 
nor of any other Article in the Grand Alliance; 
much leſs was it there determined againſt them, 
chat they ſhould not have the Poſſeſſion of their 
Barrier, and that the Netherlands ſhould be no o- 
therwiſe a Secur to them than . had been 
welotet | 


1 
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4 This will be made very evident, 
„ , by conddering the Dyhgs and End 
F, _ and of the Grand Alliance, for which the 
ase. Parties to it engaged in the preſent 
War; and the | Propoſitions which 
Holland made to France to prevent the War. 
Firſt, as to the Grand Alliance, it was not made 
with any King of Spain in Poſſeſſion, nor any ac- 
knowledged or declared King, nor with any 
Son of the then Emperor, but with the Emperor 
himſelf, who had indeed good and juſt Preten- 


| ſions to the Spaniſh Monarchy; but the Duke of 


Anjou had gotten Poſſeſſion, and both England 
and Holland had acknowledged him in that Qua- 
lity. And the Allies then had little Reaſon to 


hope for ſo ſucceſsful a War, as ſhould. enable 


them to demand the Reſtitution of the whole 
Monarchy. Here is therefore no King of Spain 
in View, for whom the Netherlands are to be re- 
covered as a Part of the Spn]ν Monarchy. The 
Treaty is between the Maritime Powers and the 
Emperor : And though by the general Words, Sa. 
tisfaftion and Sreurity, they are at Liberty to ex- 
tend their Demands as far as Juſtice and their 
Succeſs ſhould enable them; yet what they ſtipu- 
late for in expreſs Words, is only fo much as was 
abſolutely neceſſary to prevent the imminent Dan- 
gers the Parties contracting were in from the 
Union of the Crown of Fance with that of 
Spain, In ſhort, all they ſtipulate for, except in 
kick! H 
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Relation to Commerce, is, that the Netherlands 
ſhall be recovered, not for the Emperor, nor for 
any King of Spain, but to be 4 Barrier 10 the 
States, for the Security both of them and Eng- 
land; and that Milan, &c. ſhall be recovered, 
not to remain as a Part of the Spaxi/h Monarchy, 
or as the Emperor was King of Spain, but as a 
Hef of the Empire, and as contributing to the Secu- 
rity of his Imperial Majeſty's Hereditary Countries. 
So that the Maritime Powers are by this Treaty 
to endeavour the Recovery of Milan, &c. for 
the Emperor; and the Emperor is to do the 
fame on his Part for the Recovery of the Low- 
Countries for them; that the Maritime Powers, 
and particularly the States, who are a Barrier to 
England, may have them for their Barrier. 
For tho? it be called @ Barrier for the States, as 
lying upon the Continent between them and 
France, yet does England allo find in it its Secu- 
rityz and therefore the Language that runs 
through the whole Treaty is, * The 
obtaining a particular and ſufficient Se- See As. 
eurity for the Kingdoms and Pro- 122 F 
vinces, Sc. of the King of Great | 
Britain, and the States-General. To ſee that this 
was the Deſign and End of the Graud Alliance, 
that the Netherlands were to be recovered for a 
Barrier to the States, and not to be given to any 
King of Spain; we need only read the whole 
Fifth Article, which is as follows: The Con- 
| U 2 *« federates, 
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c federates, in order to - procure the aforeſaid 
ce Satisfattion and Security, (Satisfafion for the 
„ Emperor, and Security te the Kingdom of 
« England, and Provinces of the States,) ſhall, 
among other Things, uſe their utmoſt En- 
e deavours to recover the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
e that they may be a Barrier (Obex & repagu- 
* Jum vulgo difium Barriere) to remove and ſeparate 
France from Holland, for the Security of the 
„ Tords the States-General, as they have been 
*« in all Times, till his mo Cbriſtian Majeſty 
lately ſeized them: As likewiſe 'the Dutchy of 
„Milan with its Dependencies, as @ Fief of the 
* Empire, and ſerving to the Security of his Impe- 
* rial Majeſty's hereditary Provinces; and, with 
that the Kingdoms of Naples and Sicily alſo, 
* and the Lands and Iſlands upon the Coaſt of 
© Tuſcany in the Mediterranean, which belong 
5 to the Crown of Spain, and may be of the ſame 
« Uſe (with Reſpect to the Emperor,) and will 
e alſo be of Advantage to 1b Navigation and Com- 
** merce of the Subjetis of the King of Great-Bri- 
&* tain and of the United Provinces.” What can 
be plainer, than that by this Article the Netber- 
lands are to be recovered ' for a Barrier to the 
States ; and Milan, &c. for the Satisfaction and 
Security of the Emperor? This was the princi- 
pal, if not the only End of the Recovery of the 
Netherlands. Nor could it indeed be otherwiſe ; 
for thoſe Provinces were to be taken from a King 
of Spain in Poſſeſſion, and no other in the Treaty 
is 
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is named, or ſo much as ſuppoſed. And therefore, 
if the Netherlands were to be a Barrier to the 
S1ates, it was alſo ſuppoſed they ſhould have the 
keeping of that Barrier themſelves. But becauſe the 
Recovery of the whole, or anyPart of thoſe Coun- 

tries depended entirely upon the Succeſs. of the 
War; neither the Towns which were to form the 
Barrier, could be then ſpecified ; nor the Regu- 
lations under which they were to have the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of them, adjuſted ; this being a Thing 
of a very complicated Nature; and, England 
and the Emperor being intereſted in it as well 
as the States, it was left to be ſettled by 
common Conſent at the End of the War, when 
the Event ſhould ſhew what Towns they had the 
diſpoſal of, and what not. For to have regulat- 
ed a Barrier that was to be conquered by Force 
of Arms, before they had ſo much as taken 
up Arms, or knew for certain the Parts it 
was to conſiſt of, muſt have expoſed them to 
Contempt, in Caſe the Event had not anſwer- 
ed their Expectation; and would have been 
at beſt no better than building Caſtles in the 
Air. Therefore, the Places being not parti. 
culary ſpecified in the Grand Alliance, is no Ar- 
gument that it was not the Deſign of the Allies 
to put them” into the Hands of the States. 
On the contrary, that this was tbe 

means of ſecuring them by their Barrier, intend- 
ed in the Ninth Article ; muſt be allowed by 
any one, that will conſider in what Manner 


U 3 the 
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the States had demanded a Barrier for their 
Security, previous to the Treaty of the Grand 
Mane. The Deputies of the States, in Concert 
with the Britifþ Miniſters, gave in a Paper of 
Propoſals to the Count 4 Avauz, the French 
Ambaſſador at the Hague, the 22d Day of 
March, N. S. 1701, about ſix Months before 
the Grand Miiance was formed: wich were 
follows, 74 
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MEMORIAL 


Propoſals made by the Deputies of the States 
to the Count PAvaux, Ambaſſador Extraor- 
dinary of the King of France, at the Haugue, 
March 22d, NM. S. 1701. 


an modeſt dis Cauſes de la preſente 
Guerre, p. 51. 


HE REAS His Majeſty the 

King of Great-Britain, and Propoſals made 
the Lords the States-General of the 7 the States, 
United Provinces of, the Low-Coun- #o the Count 
tries, did, on the 25th of March, in * er 
the Near 1100, conclude a Treaty of 8 
Partition with His moſt Cbriſtian Ma- 2 Il States 
Jefty, to prevent the Troubles and In- concerning this 
conveniencies which might ariſe on = Da . 
the Subject of the Succeſſion of the laſt Grand Alli- 
King of Spain, in caſe he happened ib 

die without Iſſue : Aud whereas among 

others, the principal Aim of the high Contraftors 
in this' Affair was 10 preſerve the general Peace 
and Tranquility of Europe, and: 10 ftrengthen the 
particular Security of this State: I is evidem, that 
allbosgb bis moſt Cbriſtain Majeſty has thought fit to 
D171 U 4 accept 


— — — . w—- ———>—— — 
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accept the Will of the late King of Spain, ſetting 


afide the Treaty of Partition; yet their High. Mighti- 
meſſes ought not to loſe the Effect of the ſaid Treaty ; 


but the Object of the faid Treaty, namely the general 
Peace and Tranquility, and their own particular Safe. 


9, ought to be ſecured to them, at leaft by ſome Equiva- 


leut, or other Means, 


I. Upon this Foundation their High Migh- 
<< tineſſes demand, That for the Preſervation of the 
«6 general Peace and Tranquility, in which their 
* own particular Security does in a great Mea- 
<< ſure conſiſt, a reaſonable Contentment and Sa- 
e risfa&tion ſhall be given to his Imperial Ma- 
<< jeſty for his Pretenſions to the Spaniſb Succeſſi- 
on which were regulated by the Treaty of Par- 
* tition; and that his Imperial Majeſty ſhall be 
admitted and included in the Treaty that bis 
<<, Majeſty of Creat Britain and their High 
«© Mightineſſes ſhall make with their moſt Chriſ- 
tian and Catholick Majeſties; and that accord- 
<< ingly he ſhall be invited to enter into the pre 
80 ſent — 


. That his mod Chin Majeſty, i in a 
certain limited Time, as Hort as can be agreed 
upon, ſhall withdraw all his Troops out of 


the "Spaniſh | Netherlands, without leaving any 
of them behind; and that he ſhall not be per- 
**. mitted ever to ſend them thither again; but 
that for the ſuture, within the ſaid Span Me- 
460 3 (excepting the Places of Security, of 


which 
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& which, Mention ſhall be made in the following, 
“ Article,) no Troops ſhall be kept but only 
« Spaniſh, Walloon, or Natives of his Catholick 
&« Majeſty's Low-Countries, belonging - peculiarly 
& to him, under his Oath and Pay; and none of 
the Troops of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, di. 
« rectly nor indirectly : But if the King of Spain 
< ſhould demand any Troops of the King of 
*© Great Britain, or of their High-Mightineſſes, 
s for. the Defence of the Lom. Countries; they 
* ſhall be permitted to ſend them thither. 


III.“ That for the particular Security of this 
State, the Towns, Places, and Forts of Venlo, 
* Ruremonde, Stevenſwaert, Luxembourg, Namur, 
* Charleroy, Mons, Dendermonde, Damme, and St. 
% Dhbonas, ſhall be yielded up and committed to 
the Keeping of their High-Mightineſſes, ex- 
e cluſive of all others; together with their Ca- 
e ſtles, Citadels, and all the Forts and Works 
belonging to them, each in the State it is in 
at preſent; with Liberty therein to put and 
keep ſuch Gariſons as they ſhall think fit, 
*<- whether their own, or belonging to ſuch of 
their Allies as they ſhall think fit to require 
«© thereunto; and that neither France nor Spain 
«©. ſhall be allowed to put the leaſt Gariſon in 

„ thoſe Places; nor build behind, or round a- 
bout the ſaid Towns, Caſtles, Places and For- 
treſſes, any Forts, Lines or Works ; nor to do 
„any Thing whatſoever, which may be prejudi- 
— d Ku of the faid Towns, we 


— — — . — 


| 
| 
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<« ſtles, Places, and Rr and hinder the Ef- 
* fe&t of 1 it. 


IV. That their HighMightineſc ſhall be 
allowed to augment, leffen, and change their 
6 Garifons in the ſaid Towns, Caſtles, Places and 
% Fortreſſes, whenſoever, and as often as they 
„ ſhall think fit; as alſo to ſend thither Provi- 
* ſons, Ammunition, Arms, Materials for the 
«« Fortifications, and every thing in general that 
% may be convenient and neceſſary for the Ser- 
vice of the Gariſons and Fortifications ; that 
te the Paſſage for the Tranſport of all theſe 
„things, as well as for that of the Gariſons, as 
well going as coming, ſhall be at all Times 
e freeand open through the Lands, and over 
te the Rivers of his Catholick Majeſty's Territo- 
ry without any Let or Moleſtation OY 


* or * _— 


V. “ That their High-Mightineſſs f ſhall have 
© the full Command and Authority over the 
«© Towns, Places, Caſtles, and Fortreſſes, where 
«© they ſhall have their Gariſons z and ſhall put 
«© therein ſuch Governors and Commandants as 
«* they ſhall think fit, without Prejudice to the 
„other Rights, and to the "Revenues of the 
„King of Spain, over auchn ere 
and Places. 51G Sl 350d" = 

VI. . That farther; their lt. 


e ſhall have the Liberty to fortify and! repair 
< the Fortifications of the hid Towns, Places, 


Caſtles 


oo? 
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« Caſtles and Fortreſſes, in ſuch a Manner as 
4c they ſhall think fit; and in general, to do 
e eyery Thing that they ſhall find neceſſary for 
9 their Defence. 


VII. That no ben bebte Towns 
* Lands or Places belonging to the Crown of 
% Spain, whether within Europe or without; and 
« particularly no Towns or Lands of the Spaniſb 
% Low-Countries, ſhall be capable of being yield- 
* ed or transferred, or devolving or coming to 
*© the Crown of France, either by Donation, 
“ Purchaſe, Exchange, Contract of Marriage, 
* Succeſſion by Will, or ab Inteſtato, or by any 
„ other Title whatſoever; and that they ſhall 
„ not be capable of being ſubmitted to the 
«© Power or Authority of the moſt Chriſtian 
s King in any Manner. 


VIII. That in the Kingdoms and States of 
the King of Spain, as well in as out of Europe; 
* and conſequently in the Spaniſh Netherlands ; the 
= Subjects and Inhabitants of the United Pro- 
& vinces ſhall continue in the Enjoyment of all 
* the Privileges, Rights, Franchiſes, and other 
& Advantages, as well with Regard to their Na- 
* vigation and Commerce, the free Uſe of Ports, 
* as all other Matters, in the ſame Manner as | 
they heretofore enjoyed, or ought to have en- 
* joyed them; and that accordingly all things, 
” ** what kind ſoever, excepting what ſhall be 

L otherwiſe agreed on by the Treaty that is to be 

« made, 
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, made, ſhall be left in the State they were in 


« at the Time of the Death of the late King of 
cc Han, laſt deceaſed. 1 EY 


Ix. «© That the Treaty 9 che Crown 
of Spain and their High-Mightineſſes con- 
_ cluded, at Munſter in 1648; as allo all the other 
«© Treaties and Conventions between Spain and this 
<« Slate; ſhall be renewed, or held for renewed, 
<* in ſuch manner as ſhall be agreed on by com- 
© mon Conſent, as far as they ſhall not be altered 

« by the Treaty that is to be made. 


= 9 17 that the Subjects and Inha- 
«* bitants of the United Provinces ſhall enjoy in 
all the Kingdoms, Territories, Cities, Palaces, 
Gs, Bays and Harbours of the Crown of Spain, 
in and out of Europe, the ſame Priviliges, 
„Rights and Franchiſes, as alſo all the Immu- 
«© nities and Advantages, which the Subjects 
« of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty or other Princes 
„and Potentates do enjoy, or which ſhall 
be granted them, and which * ſhall enjoy 
1. for the future, 


XI. << That their Majeſties the Kings of France 
< and Spain ſhall ſolemnly promiſe for themſelves 
and for. their Succeſſors, the exact Obſervance 
« of all theſe Points in general, and of every one 
ke” of chem | in e 
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XII. That the Treaty to be made on this 
« Subject ſhall be guarantied by ſuch Kings, Prin- 
«ces and Potentates, as one or the other of the 
« High Contractors ſhall require thereunto, and 
That in the es r cd Fw * think 
« convenienn. 
XIII. The Whole with a Aulriation of 
«© Power to enlarge theſe Points in the Negotia- 
&* tion, as much as ſhall” be found neceſſary for 
„ the 11luſtration of their true Senſe and Mean- 
« ing ; as alſo to prevent all Manner of Diſputes. 
« Done at the Hague the 22d of March 170r, in. 
„ the Name of the Deputies of their High- 
«© Mightineſſ:s. 


Signed, Facxi. 


In theſe Propoſitions, which ſhew the Senſe of 
the States and England too, previouſly to the Grand 
Alliance, and which were the Plan of the firſt Pro- 
ject for a Barrier-Treaty ; we ſee plainly that the 
States, at a Time when they would have been 
content to fit down with any Terms to prevent a 
War under ſuch great Diſadvantages, yet infiſt- 
ed to have the Towns that were to compoſe their 
Barrier put into their own Hands, (on cedera & con- 
fiera a leur garde privative, les Villes, Places, &c.) 
to have ibe ſole Military Command, and to enjoy a 
free and open Communication with them, without the 
leaſt Permiſſion to France or Spain to intermeddle 
in any thing that related to the Defence of them 

tho? 
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tho with a Reſerve to all the other Rights of the 
King of Spain in the faid Places. But if the States 
in that Juncture choſe to break with France, ra- 
ther than not to have the Security they aſked z 
it cannot be imagined they could mean, or would 


be content with leſs, to preſerve the Barrier that 


was to be the Purchaſe of ſo hazardous a War, 
And therefore when it is ſtipulated in the Grand 


| Allance, (a Treaty ſubſequent to theſe Propoſals, ) 


that a Barrier ſhould be recovered in the Nether- 
lands far their Security, and that proper Means 
ſoould be, agreed upon among the Allies for ſecuring 
them by that Barrier; it can be underſtood in no 
other Senſe, than that they ſhould have the De- 
fence of it themſelves. And accordingly, by ver- 
tue of theſe Articles of the Grand Alliance, as 
ſoon as the Allies had made any Impreſſion in 
Flanders, and recovered any Place of Strength 
from the French, it was immediately put into the 
Hands of the States, to be. gariſon'd by their 
Troops. And tho* upon the Revolution... that 
happened in theſe Provinces upon the total Defeat 
of the French at Ramelhes, the Civil Government 
of the Netherlands was adminiſtred by the Queen 
and the States jointly; yet, in all the, ſtrong 
Towns that have been taken, the Dutch have 
been allowed, with the 3 of her Majeſty 
and the Emperor, to exerciſe the whole Com- 


mand, Civil as well as Military. And ſince 


it would have been impoſſible by the Barrier- 
Treaty to have made any Alteration in this Diſ. 


N during the War, without introducing 
the 
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the greateſt Diſorder and Confuſion; Things are 
yet left on. the ſame Foot, upon which they ſtood 
before the making of this Treaty. So that no 
one is to judge from the Powers they are ſuffered 
to exerciſe at preſent, of what they are to exer- 
ciſe after the Peace; at which Time they will 
be reftrained entirely to the Military Command, 
purſuant to this Treaty. Which I mention by 
the by, to prevent ſome great Miſtakes which 
may be made for want of this Obſervation. And 
it was upon a Preſumption of this Right, that the 
States were at the whole Expence of the Pong 
of thoſt Places. 

Bat what puts it paſt Diſpute that this was 
looked upon by the Allies as the Senſe and - 
tention of the Treaty of the Grand Alliance, 
what 'was ſtipulated in the famous Pretimimary 
Articles of 1709, with the Conſent of Englond 
and the Emperor, as well as Holland. If thoſe 
Powers that made a Treaty, are the propereſt 
Judges of their own Meaning and Deſign in 
making it; here we have all the Parties to the 
Grand Alliance declaring it to be the Intention of 
that Treaty, that the States ſhould put Gariſons in 
the Plates of their Barrier, For Proof of which, 
I ſhall inſert the whole twenty. ſecond Article re- 
hating to the Barrier, 
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ARTICLE: XXII. 


by 2 ND n 0 Wen the 
22d Arti-  < States-General, his Maj 
12 - 2 <* ſhall yield and make —4 2x 
n «© them in the moſt expreſs Terms 
re B.  « that ſhall be judged proper, the 
Place of Furnes, with the Furner- 
4c Ambagt, or. Diſtrict belonging to the ſame, 
< (the Fort of Knoque being therein included; 
« Menin with its Verge res with its Chatellenie 
<« and Dependencies, which henceforward ſhall 
<« be Bailleul, Warneton, Comines, Warwick, Pope- 
<< ringuen, and what depends on the Places a- 
« he- mentioned, the Town and Chatellenie 
<« of Caſſel remaining to his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
40 jeſty,) Liſee with its Chatellenie, (the Ton and 


« Government of Douey excepted, ) Tournay, Cond? 
and Maubeuge, with,-all, their Dependencies ; 
< the whole in ſuch Condition as the ſaid Places 
<« are in at preſent, and particularly with the 
Cannon, Artillery and Ammunition of War 
< therein, to ſerve with. the reſt of the Sani 
Netherlands for che Barrier of the aid Lords 
< the States-General ; upon which they may apree 
* with the ſaid King Charles, ACCORDING TO 
« THE TENOR OF THE GRAND ALLL 
.* ANCE, as well with regard to the Gariſons which 
« the ſaid Lords the States-General ſhall maintain 
<< therein, as to all other Things in the Spaniſh Ne- 
Le therlands; and particularly as to their having 
< in Property and Sovereignty the Upper Quar- 
"7" 
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te ter of Guelderland, according to the g̊ 2d Article 
of the Treaty of Munſter, in the Year 1648, 
“ as from Time to Time they ſhall think fit. 
« But it is to be underſtood, that if there is a 
« general Magazine in Tourney, the Quantity 
“ and Quality of the Artillery and Ammunition 
« to be left in the ſaid Place, ſhall be agreed 
upon.“ 


And by the Twenty-third Article it is agreed, 
- that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ſhall alſo deliver 
up [to them, ] all the Towns and Forts which he 
ſhall have poſſeſſed himſelf of in the Spaniſh Ne- 
Therlands, © 


k Hs moſt Chriſtian Majeſty The 23d Arif 

| ſhall alſo deliver up all the % of the Pre. 
Towns, Forts and Places, which iar iet. 
* he ſhall have poſſeſſed himſelf of in the Spa- 
*© iſh, Netherlands, in the Condition they are now 
in, with their Cannon, Artillery and warlike 
Stores. But it is underſtood that if, ſince the 
* Troops of the moſt Chriſtian King entred 
% Namur, any Magazine has been erected, or 
Stores of Artillery and Ammunition laid up in 
that Town and Caſtle more than for their De- 
* fence, they ſhall be removed by the Officers of 
* his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, in Concert with thoſa 
«© of the States-General, at the Time of Evacuation, 
* which ſhall not on this Account be retarded, 
but ſhall be dune within the Time that ſhall 

Vo. III. X de 
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« be limited; the whole on this expreſs Condi- 
<« tion, that the Roman Catholick Religion ſhall be 
© maintained in all the faid Places to be deli- 
<« yered up, and in their Dependencies, in the 
« fame Manner as it is now eſtabliſhed there, 
4e except that the Gariſons of the States may exer- 
« ciſe their own Reli gion as well in the Places yield- 
« ed and made over for enlarging the Barrier, as 
« IN THE PLACES OF THE SPANISH 
« NETHERLANDS THAT ARE TO BE 
«© RESTORED.” | 


Theſe Words [7e them] are not indeed expreſ- 
ſed in this Article; but that it is ſo to be unden 
ſtood, is evident both from the Order of the Ar- 
ticle, and the Fords of it. For this Article is 
one of thoſe, in which are regulated the Pre- 
- tenſions of the States, which begin with the 22d, 
and continue through all that follow to the 2 5th 
incluſively. And the Fords of the laſt Clauſe 
leave no Room to doubt, but that theſe Towns 
alſo were to be ſurrendered to the States, For 
therein it is ſtipulated, that the Gariſons of the 
STATES may exerciſe their own Religion as well in 
the Places yielded and made over for enlarging the 
Barrier, as in the Places of the Spaniſh Netherlands 
that are to be reſtored. And a little before, the 
Magazines at Namur are to be removed by the 
Officers of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, in Concert 
with thoſe of the States. General. 

By theſe two Articles of the Preliminary Treaty, 
(to ſay nothing at preſent concerning Huy, Liege 
and Bonn,) we ſee the Right of the S/ates to the 
Poſſeſſion 
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Poſſeſſion of their Barrier, not only acknowledg- 
ed and allowed as conformable to the Iwention of 
the Grand Alliance, but actually granted and con- 
firmed to them in Execution of that Treaty, by the 
Powers that were Parties to it. Nor is it any 
weakening to this Argument, that the Prelimi- 
nary Treaty was, by the French King's Refuſal to 
ſign it, rendered ineffectual. For tho* that be 
true, ſo far as it relates to France ; yet it is well 
known that the Miniſters of the Allies ſigned it, 
and that their Principals approved what they did; 
and therefore it cannot but be thought in Reaſon 
and Equity obligatory upon them, as far as the Sti- 
pulations in it relate to themſelves only. But let it 
be as void as the Friends of France can wiſh it, 
yet ſure it will be allowed that it does at leaſt 
contain the Senſe of the Allies at that Time; 
and that it is a good Evidence to prove that Eng- 
land and the Emperor did then conſent that the 
States ſhould have themſelves the keeping of their 
Barrier, purſuant to the Right they claimed by 
Vertue of the Grand Alliance, and which by Ver- 

tue of that Alliance they had actually exerciſed 
= enjoyed to that Time as well as ſince. Nor 
have the Imperial Court by any Declaration on 
their Part, ever weakened the Force of theſe Pre- 
liminaries, but on the contrary have always preſſed 
the Allies to inſiſt upon them, and to treat with 
France on no other Foot. 

From all which I infer, that whether we look 
backward or forward, whether to the Propoſitions 


Made by the States 1 France before the Grand A 
X 2 liance, 
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liance, or to that Alliance itſelf, or to what has been 
fince done in Purſuance and Execution of it; it is 
both Ways very plain, that the States at the mak- 
ing of that Alliance, intended to have the Barrier 
in their own Poſſeſſion, and were underſtood to 
intend fo by the reſt of the Allies; and that they 
have by Vertue of that Alliance, and by the Pre. 
liminary Articles, which, as far as they relate to 
this Matter, are founded upon it,) an undoubted 
Right to their Barrier, and to have themſelves the De- 
Fence it; that this Right was allowed and confirmed 
to them by England and the Emperor, and wy 
Arr to the Barrier. Treaty. 


meinen., 5. 1 come now in the Fifth Place 
er purſuant to ſhew, that their having a Bar- 
Treaty * 1 rier purſuant to this Right, and 
from expoſing conformable to the preſent Treaty, 
US j far from expoſing UF 


Danger 
Them. * of Danger from them, 


All the Danger that can poſſibly be apprehend- 
ed, or that has ever been ſuggeſted by the Ene- 
mies of this Treaty, is reducible to theſe vo 
Heads : Either that the Dutch, by Vertue of their 
Barrier, may obſtruct our Trade to the Nether- 

Lands; or, by the Number of Towns, and Large- 
neſs of the Revenues, may gain ſuch an Acceſſion 
* of. Strength, as may make them formidable Neigh- 
bours and dangerous Rivals to our Commerce in gene- 
ral. Which Apprehenſions I ſhall prove to be 
altogether N and unreaſonable, by ſhew- 


ing, | 
uh 
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. 1, That their Barrier is granted them under 
ſuch Regulations and Reſtrictions, that they cannot 
attempt any Thing to the Prejudice of our Trade, 
without a direct Violation of the Treaty, and an 
open Rupture with us. 

2. That after the Barrier is put into their 
Hands, our Friendſhip will become ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary to them, that it will be more their Intereſt 
than ever to avoid coming to a Rupture with 
us. 

3. That, ſuppoſing they ſhould be ſo impru- 
dent as to come to a Rupture with us, their Bar- 
rier would be ſo far from contributing to make 
them more rich and formidable, that it would ra- 
ther exhauſt and weaken them with reſpect to Eng 
land, | 


1. I am to ſhew, that their Bar- 
rier is granted them under ſuch Re- 
gulations and Reęſtrictons, that they 5 
cannot attempt any Thing to the 
Prejudice of our Trade, without a di- 
rect Violation of the Treaty, and an 
open Rupture with us. This is fo e- 
vident from the Words of the Trea- 
ty, that I cannot -but imagine, the 
moſt inaccurate Reader muſt have 
obſerved, that greater Care could not 


well have been taken, nor ſtronger © 


Thattheir Bar- 
rier is granted 
them under ſuch 
eoulations 
2 Reſtricti- 
ons, that they 
cannot atte 
any thing tot +: 
Prejudice 
an, 7 . 
without a di- 
rect Violation 
of the Treaty, 


and an 


Rupture with 


and plainer Words uſed, for tying up the States 
from making the leaſt Encroachment on our Trade. 


X 3 


The 
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The Sixth Article ſpecifies all the 
oat 2 fer h Places where they are to have Gari. 
the military ſons; and the Ninth regulates the 
5 „ Power they are to exerciſe in all the 
Towns, with- Places ſpecified in the Sixth : Which 
out any P 7. Power extends no farther than to 
. the Military Command; to the put- 
ing Trade, or ting in of ſuch Governors, Com- 
2 5:4. mandants, Majors, and other Offi 
ing to Con- cers as they ſhall think fit; who 
"JD are not to be ſubject to any other 
Orders, in what relates to the Security of the 
faid Places, and to the Military Command, but 
ſolely and peculiarly to thoſe of their High Mab. 
tineſſes z without Prejudice however to the Rights 
and Liberties, as well Eccleſiaſtical as Political, of 
King Charles IIId. So that the Sovereignty and 
Civil Adminiſtration of all the Towns and Depen- 
dencies of the Barrier, is entirely reſerved to King 
Charles IIId. The Dutch are totally excluded 
from any Power of this kind, and reſtrained 
purely to the Military Command. Conſequently, 
they can neither impoſe Duties, nor take them 
of neither open nor prohibit Trade; neither ex- 
clude our Manufactures, nor force the Conſump- 
tion of their own; nor make any Order, or ex- 
ert any Sort of Power relating to Commerce, 
without a plain Infringement of the Ninth Ar- 
ici. 


But 
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But this is not all: They are ſo 
far from having any Power left 
them to prejudice our Trade them- 
ſelues, that they are bound to aſi 
her Majeſty, if at any Time any 
Attempt ſhould be made by others 
to put our Trade in thoſe Parts on 
a worſe Foot than that of the Nati- 
ons the moſt favoured. For in the 
Fifteenth Article it is ſtipulated, that 


That t 
are hand 
the Treaty 10 
aſfift Her Ma- 
Jefly, in caſe 
any others 
ſhould attempt 
fo put our 
Trade on a 
worſe Foot 
than that of 
the Nations 


the moſt fa- 


voured. 


they ſhall tate Care, in Conjunction 
with her Majeſty, that the Subjects of Great 
Britain, and thoſe of their High Mightineſſes, ſhall 
be treated in the Spaniſh Loru- Countries, as well 
as in Spain, the Kingdoms and States belonging 
thereunto, equally, and as well the one as the 
other, as favourably as the Nation the moſt fa- 
voured. I cannot ſee how it is poſſible to inſert 
Words plainer or ſtronger, for ſecuring our Com- 
merce; or how it can with any Juſtice be pre- 
tended, that this Treaty wants to be farther ex- 
plained on the Head of Trade. 

I ſhall therefore enlarge no far- 
ther on this Particular, but only ſub- 
Join the ſolemn and poſitive Decla- 
ration made by the States on this 
Subject, in their Letter to her Ma- 
jeſty of the 19th of February, 1712, N. S. In 
which they tell her, that“ having learned, that 
% that the principal Exceptions taken to the faid 
& Treaty, were, that it might prove prejudicial 
© to the Commerce of ber Majeſty's Subjects in the 
bug Spany Netherlands ; and that ſome had enter- 

X 2 <« tained 


A folemn De- 
claration of 
of the States 
upon this Sub- 


Jed. 
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* tained an ill grounded and erroneous Opinion, 
that the States might poſſibly deſign to take 
Advantage by it to make themſelves Maſters of 
the ſaid Spaniſb Netherlands; their High Mighti- 
xeſſes did declare poſitively, and by this Letter 
do voluntarily repeat it, that it never was their 
Intention, nor-ever will be, to make uſe of their 
faid Treaty, or of their Gariſons in the fortified 
Places of the Country, to prejudice in any 
Manner the Commerce of her Majeſty's Sub- 


* jets; but that their Opinion is, that what- 


cc 


K 


1 
cc 
«c 
(0 
xc 
- 66 
tc 
86 


in 


Rup 


ever relates to Navigation and Commerce there, 


ought to be ſettled on an entire Equality, that 
ſo her Majeſty's Subjects may not be charged 
with higher Duties of Importation or Exporta- 
tion than theirs, to the end Commerce may be 
carried on there by both Nations on an equal 
Foot. That their High Migbtineſſes did de- 
clare, and do declare again by this Letter, that 
they never had a Thought, nor have now, of 
making themſelves Maſters of the Spaniſb Ne- 
therlands, in Whole or in Part; contenting 
themſelves to have Gariſons in the Places men- 
tioned in the Sixth Article, Gc. 


That eves ut till it will be objected, that 


— he tho? this Treaty gives them no Rigbt, 


as, the States 3 
cannot obſtruct yet it gives them the Power to ob- 


dur Trade in ſtruct our Trade whenever they think 


the Nether- fit; and therefore that at leaſt in 
lands, without « 
breaking at the Cale of a Rupture with them, we may 


ame Time X | ce 
Lr expect to have our whole Cammer 


peron ao, with the Netherlands cut off, To 


this 
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this I anſwer, that even in caſe of a Rupture, they 
cannot obſtruct our Trade, without invading the 
Rights of King Charles, and breaking with bimas well 
as with us: For he will always be ſo much concern- 
ed in Point of Intereſt, to maintain his own Sove- 
reignty, and to protect our Trade to his Domini. 
ons, (upon which ſo great a Part of the Revenues 
of that Country depends,) that it is impoſſible he 
ſhould fit ſtill under any Invaſion of the one, or 
Moleſtation of the other. And few, I believe, 
underſtand ſo little of the Conſtitution of Holland, 
or have ſo mean an Opinion of their Prudence, as 
to think, that for the ſake of incommoding that 
ſingle Branch of our Trade, they would be fo 
mad as to draw a new Enemy upon themſelves 
at ſuch a Time, and to carry on a War at onte 
againſt the Emperor and England; which muſt 
not only coſt them much more than the whole 
Trade of the Netherlands is worth, but throw 
them unavoidably into the Hands of France, 
(who has the Conqueſt of the Netherlands too 
much at Heart, to be only an idle Spectator, 
in caſe of ſuch a War;) and would there- 
fore probably end, not only in the Loſs of 
their Barrier, but in the utter Ruin of their 
| Republick, 


| 
| 


That, if the 
Fear of ob» 
ftructing our 
Trade 5 an 
Objefion a- 
gainft truſting 
rhe 


Gn the 
Netherlands 
in the Hand: 
the States, 
is a fironger 
Objection a- 


47 truſting 
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But this Objection, if it proves any 
Thing, proves a great deal too much 
for the Purpoſe of thoſe that bring it. 
For if the ſtrong Towns of the Ne- 
therlands are not to be truſted in the 
handsof the Dutch, becauſe that in caſe 


of a Rupture they may be turned a- 


gainſt us; they certainly ought not, 
by much better Reaſon, to be truſted 


in the Hands of any Power that is leſs 


concerned io preſerve a good Under- 


ther Hands fanding with us than the Dutch are; 
batſeevere that is, they ought to be truſted in 


10 Hands at all, For though we turn our Eyes all 


over Europe, we ſhall find no Power ſo many ways 
engaged by all the ſtrongeſt Ties of Intereſt to 
cultivate a ftrit Friendſhip with England, as the 
Dutch will be, eſpecially after this Barrier is put 
into their Hands; (as I ſhall ſhew more fully by 
and by.) If therefore there were any Force in 
this Objection, we ought not to contend to have 


the fortified Places of the Netherh.nds ſecured by 


ſtrong Gariſons, but ſhould inſiſt on their being 
diſmantled and laid open; ſince whatever Objec- 
tion lies againſt the Dutch, will hold rather ſtronger 
againſt the Gariſons of any other Nation. But 
if (as I ſhall prove in its Place) it will be the In- 
xereſt of the States more than ever, to avoid giv- 
ing us the leaſt Umbrage or Diſtaſte, after once 


the Barrier is committed to their Defence; then 


we have as ſtrong Aſſurance as the Nature of the 
. Thing 
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Thing will admit, that the fortified Places of the 
Barrier will no more be made uſe of to the Preju- 
dice of our Trade by Them, than they would be by 
any other Friend or Ally of Britain, -into whoſe 
Hands they could be put. 

But before I diſmiſs this Head, N 
it will be proper to take Notice of |, Concerning 
a certain | Prater of the Eng- — 4 
% Merchants at Bruges, which has Engliſh Mer- 
been lately printed and diſperſed ; g.. 
and which is faid in the Preface of 
the Libel to which it is annexed, to fipnify the 
Inconveniencies which thoſe Merchants already felt, 
and further apprebended from this Barrier-Treaty. 
And in the Title it is again called, The Repreſen- 
tation of the Engliſh Merchants at Bruges, relating 
to the Barrier-Treaty, Yet by the Subſtance of 
it, it appears plainly to have been drawn up on- 
ly as an Information in general, what Conditions of 
Trade to France and the Netherlands were pro- 
per to be inſiſted on at the Treaty of Peace. 
The Date of it is for ſome Reaſon or other ſup- 
preſſed : However it is certain, that it was 
made at a Time when only the Name of the 
Barrier-Treaty had been heard of in Flanders, but 
the Nature and Conditions of it were not at all un- 
derſtood. For inſtead of containing any real 
Complaint againſt the Treaty, it ſhews that they 
had been led into falſe Fears, by being miſin- 
formed as to the Subſtance of it; and that they 
deſired nothing more of her Majeſty for the 

Security 
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Security of their Trade, than what was ready 
- ſtipulated to their Hands in the Barrier-Trea- 
ty, though they were not at that Time acquaint- 
ed with it. That the Reader may the better 
judge of the Truth of what I affirm, I ſhall in- 
ſert the whole Repreſentation as it ſtands print- 
ed at the End of the Remarks on the Barrier- 
Treaty, | 
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The Repreſentation of the Engliſh FER 
at Bruges relating to the Varrier-Treaty. 


David White, and aber Merchants, Her Ma. 
Jeſt's Subjects reſiding at Bruges, and other 
Towns in Flanders, crave Leave "__ 10 


du, 


HA whereas the Cities of Lite, Tou Our - 
I nay, Menin, Douay, and other new Con- 
«* queſts in Flanders and Artois, taken from the 
* French this War by the united Forces of her 
* Majeſty and her Allies, are now become entire- 
* ly. under the Government of the States-Gene- 
ral; and that we her Majeſty's Subjects may 
« be made liable to ſuch Duties and Impoſi- 
tions on Trade, as the ſaid States-General ſhall - 
&* think fit to impoſe on us: We humbly hope 
e and conceive, that it is her Majeſty's Inten- 
tion and Deſign that the Trade pf her Domi- 
h nions and Subjects, whichy is carried on with 
«© theſe new Conqueſts, may be on an equal Foot 
de yith that of the Subjects and Dominions of the 
e States-General, and not be liable to any new 
« Duty, when tranſported from the Spaniſh Ne- 
4c 7berlands to the ſaid new Conqueſts; as, to our 
« great Surprize, is exacted from us on the follow- 
ing Goods, viz. Butter, Tallow, Salmon, Hides, 
„ Beef, and all other Product of her Majeſty's. 
« Dominions, which we import at Oftend, and 
« there pay the Duty of Entry to the King of 
* Spain, 


N 
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« Spain, and conſequently ought not to be liable 
<< to any new Duty, when they carry the fame 
« Goods, and all others from their Dominions, 
« by a free Paſs or Traꝝſre, to the ſaid new Con- 
* queſts: And we are under Apprehenſion that 
< if the ſaid new Conqueſts be ſettled or given 
<< entirely into the Poſſeſſion of the States-Gene- 
* ral for their Barrier, (as we are made believe by 
< a Treaty lately made by her Majeſty's Am- 
* baſſador, the Lord Viſcount Townſhend, at the 
„ Hague, ) that the faid States-General may alſo 
© ſoon declare all Goods and Merchandizes which 
&* are contraband in their Provinces, to be alſo 
s contraband or prohibited in theſe new Con- 
< queſts, or new Barrier; by which her Majeſty's 
„Subjects will be deprived of the Sale and Con- 
<< ſumption of the following Products of her Ma- 
< jeſty's Dominions, which are, and have long 
<< been declared contraband in the United Pro- 
* vinces; ſuch as Engliſh and Scotch Salt, Male 
Spirits or Corn Brandy, and all other Sorts of 
« diſtilled Engliſh Stirits, Whale and Rape, Oil, 
„Sec. It is therefore humbly conceived, that 
her Majeſty out of her great Care and graci- 
„ ous Concern for the Benefit of her Subjects 
* and Dominions, may be pleaſed to direct, by a 
« Treaty of Commerce or ſome other Way, 
«© that their Trade may be put on an equal Foot 
in all the Spaniſh Netherlands, and the new Con- 
00 queſts or Barrier, with the Subjects of Holland, 
by paying no other Duty than that of Impor- 
= tation to the King of Spain; and by a Provi- 
« Gon 


—_—_ 
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* ſion, that no Product of her Majeſty's Domi- 
46 nions ſhall ever be declared contraband in theſe 
© new Conque ſts, except ſuch Goods as were eſ- 
&* teemed contraband before the Death of Charles 
« II. King of Spain. And it is alſo humbly 
* prayed, That the Product and Manufacture 
* of the new Conqueſts may alſo be exported 

© without paying any new Duty, beſides that of 
* Exportation at Offend, which was always paid 
© to the King Spain; it being impoſſible for any 
t Nation in Europe to aſſort an entire Cargo for 
* the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, without a conſiderable 
Quantity of ſeveral of the Manufactures of 
« Life, ſuch as Caradoros, Cajant, Picoſes, Bo- 
ratten, and many other Goods, &c. 

* The chief Things to be demanded of France 
* are; to be exempted from Tonnage ; to have 
* a Liberty of importing Herrings and all o- 
* ther Fiſh to France, on the ſame Terms as 
the Dutch do, and as was agreed by them 
* at the Treaty of Commerce immediately af- 
< ter the Treaty of Peace at Ryſtvick. The en- 
1 larging her Majeſty's Plantations in aries, 
Sc. is naturally recommended.” 


Now if the Reader will refle& on EE 
what has been quoted above, out of e gate, 
the ninth and fifteenth Articles of in/ead of con- 


the Treaty; by the firſt of which, . e 
the States are excluded from any g, is really a 
Share in the Civil Government, and 7% in its 


| brhal, 
conſequently from all Power of im- * 
Pefing 
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Poſing Duties of any kind; and by the latter; 
are obliged to preſerve the Trade of both Na. 
tions on an equal Foot: And if he will call to 
Mind the Declaration lately made by the States 
themſelves on this Subject, in their Letter to 
her Majeſty, I cannot but ſuppoſe, that he will 
acknowledge this Repreſentation to proceed on 
a Miſtake of the Terms of the Barrier-Treaty ; and 


to be ſo far from condemning it, that it is in 
reality a Petition in its behalf. For by it the Eng- 


4% Merchants in Flanders apply to her Majeſty, 
not to have the Barrier taken out of the Hands 
of the Dutch, (for that, they know, would be in 
Effect, reſtoring it to the French; and, inſtead 
of eaſing their Commerce, would end in the to- 
tal Ruin of it;) but they only deſire to have their 
Trade ſecured in ſuch a Manner, and put upon 
ſuch a Foot, as is actually provided by the Bar- 
rier-Treaty. 


1 45 They complain indeed, that Du- 
erp of the ties of Import and Export had been 


Merchants a-. exacted of her Majeſty's Subjects 


bout the exatt- 
jag Duties of in ſome of the Barrier-Towns, over 


Import and and above the Royal Duties paid at 


Fun;  Oftnd; which the Merchants plain- 


ly attribute to thoſe Towns being become entire- 
by under the Government of the States- General. But 
in what Manner thoſe Places became entirely un- 
der the Poſſeſſion of the Szates-General, and upon 


_ .. what Conſiderations it was found neceſſary to 
leave them ſo during the War, has been examin- 


ed above. And it cannot _ ways be pretended, 
| that 


GT | ann i 
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that this Treaty was the Cauſe of thoſe Hardſhips 4 
ſince it is contrived in the ſtrongeſt Terms poſ- 
ſible, to ſecure her Majeſty's Subjects from any 
Sort of Inequality or Oppreſſion. | 
If therefore the States had, at any 232 
Time put us under the unjuſtifiable * 
Hardſhips complained of in this 
Repreſentation, and had perſiſted in ſo doing; it 
is not to be doubted, but that we ſhould have 
heard of freſher and ſtronger, as well as more 
authentick Complaints on ſo important a Subject, 
The reiterated Repreſentations of the Merchants 
in Flanders, with het Majeſty's repeated Inſtances 
to have this Grievance removed, and the States 
poſitive Refuſal to comply, would hardly have 
failed being produced at a Time when Com- 
plaints of any Kind againſt the Dutch are fo care - 
fully fought, and fo greedily received. The 
States themſelves would have had more regard to 
common Honeſty and Truth, than to have en- 
deavoured to impoſe on her Majeſty by the pub- 
lick and voluntary Declaration above-cited, 
when their Practice in the Netherlands might fo 
ſoon have been brought in Evidence againſt the 
Truth of their Letter. 

Some indeed, out of the Abun- A groundli/i 
dance of their Good-will to this — 
Treaty, have been at the Pains to — 4 wn 
coin a Diſtinction, which, if found- _ — . 
ed in Truth, would warrant any Towns a; 
Hardſhip of this kind that the 6 Spaniſh 
States ſhould think fit to impoſe on NO 


Vor. III, 2 her 
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her Majeſty's Subjects. The Towns and Places 
of the Barrier, that were not in the Poſſeſſion of 
the late King of Spain at the Time of his Death, 
but have been conquered from France in the pre- 
ſent War, conſtitute (if we will believe theſe Gen- 
tlemen) a diſtin&t Country from the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands : And conſequently, any Equality of 
Trade ſtipulated within the latter, cannot, they 
ſay, be conſtrued to extend to the former. There 
ought therefore, according to them, to have been 
a particular Regulation made in this Treaty for 
our Trade that paſſes through the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands to theſe new conquered Towns, But I ſhall 
ſhew, that there is not the leaſt ground for any 
ſuch Diſtinction, neither in this Treaty, nor in any 
other, where the Spani/> Netherlands and the Bar- 
rier have yet been named; all the Towns, Places, 
and Forts, intended for the Barrier, whether in 
the Poſſeſſion of the late King of Spain at: the 
Time of his Death, or conquered from France 
ſince, being always comprehended under the ge- 
neral and antient Appellation of the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands. In the fifth Article of the Grand A. 
kance it is ſaid, that the Allies ſhall uſe their 
utmoſt Endeavours to recover and conquer the 
Spaniſh Netherlands for a Barrier to the States. 
In the 22d Article of the Preliminary-Treaty, 
where the Towns are ſpecified that were to be 
yielded by France, and were not in the Poſſeſſion 
of the Crown of Spain at -the Death of the late 
King Charles, it is ſaid, That thoſe Towns are 
<© to ſerve, with the reſt of the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
. '=1 | | 6 for 
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for a Barrier to the States, upon which they may 
„ Ager with the ſaid King Charles, as well with 
<<. regard to the Gariſons which the ſaid Lords 
* the States-General ſhall maintain therein, as to 
« all other Things in the Spaniſh Netherlands.” By 
which it is manifeſt, that thoſe Towns were look- 
ed upon as a Part of the Spaniſb Netherlands, to 
which they did all originally belong, and are 
all to be re-united at the Peace. And as for the 
Barrier- Treaty, the whole Style and Tenor of it 
will ſtill make this more plain. In the ſixth 
Article, all the Towns and Forts where the States 
are to have Gariſons, as well thoſe that were 
not, as thoſe that were in the Hands of the late 
King of Spain at the Time of his Death, are 
put upon the fame Foot, and named without any 
Sort of Difference or Diſtinction. And in the 
ninth Article, which expreſſes what Power is left 
to them, and what is reſerved to King Charles, in 
all the Places. recited in the Sixth, the Stazes have 
only the. military Command z all ecclefiaſtical and 
civil Power being equally reſerved to him in thoſe 
Towns that were not in the Poſſeſſion of the late 
King of Spain, and in thoſe that were. And 
tho? by the eleventh Article, the Revenues of that 
Part of the Barrier, which the Crown of Spain 
was not poſſeſſed of at the Death of the late King, 
are to be left to the States towards the Mainte- 
nance of their Barrier; yet the States have no 
other Power conveyed to them by this Article, 
but that of receiving the Revenues for the Uſes 
therein mentioned; no Part of the Sovereignty in 

2 3 civil 


/ 
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civil or eccleſiaſtical . Affairs, reſerved to King 
Charles by the ninth Article, being transferred to 
them by this. In the twelfth: Article it is ſtipu- 
lated, that no Town of the Spaniſh Netherlands 
ſhall | ever devolve to the Crown of France ; 
where the Words Spaniſh Netherlands, piainly 
denote the whole Barrier. For no one can be 
ſo abſurd as to imagine, that the States intended 
to limit this Proviſion to thoſe Towns only, that 
were in the Hands of the late King of Spain at 
the Time of his Death, while they left the far 
ſtronger Part of their Barrier capable of being re- 
united to the Crown of France. But there is the 
leſs Reaſon to enlarge on theſe Particulars, ſince 
the Diſtinction I am arguing againſt, is manifeſt. 
ly contrary to the very Foundation of this Trea- 
ty; which is no more than this, that the whole 
Spaniſh Netherlands, together with the reſt of that 
Monarchy, being to be reſtored to King Charles the 
IIId at a Peace; and the States having by their 
Treaties, a Right to a ſufficient Barrier, and to 
have the Defence of it put into their own Hands; 
the Queen agrees and ſettles with them in this Trea- 
ty, the Conditions and Regulations under which 
they are to have the ſaid Barrier; promiſing at 
the ſame Time to uſe her good Offices with King 
Charles, that all the Terms ſpecified in this Trea- 
ty may be inſerted in the Convention to be made 
for that Purpoſe between King Charles and the 
States, | | 


It 
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If therefore it be evident from 

the Style and Tenor of all theſe — ofe of 
Treaties, that there is no Ground for e from 
this Diſtinction between the Barrier- * — 
Towns and the Towns of the Spaniſh cient Care bas 
Netherlands; there is neither Senſe — = — 
nor Juſtice in affirming, that ſuf- Eikality of 

ficient Care has not been taken to Tradethrough- 


preſerve the Equality of Trade 1 4 


throughout the whole Barrier; when 

it is as plain as Words can make it, that Care 
has been taken to preſerve it throughout the Ne- 
therlands, under which I have demonſtrated that 
the whole Barrier is included. 


Notwithſtanding theſe Objections therefore, it 
is inconteſtibly proved, that the Dutch cannot 
by Vertue of their Barrier attempt any thing to 
the Prejudice of our Trade, without a direct Viola- 
tion of the Treaty, and an open Rupture with us. 
But that this will never be the Caſe, we have the 
ſtrongeſt moral Aſſurance ; as I ſhall ſhew in the 
next 7 10 by proving, 


1; That when once the Barrier 1s put into their 
Hands, © our Friendſhip will become ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary to them, that it will be more their Intereſt 
than ever, to avoid coming to a Rupture with 
US, X 


s 


_ Who- 
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Whoever will look back on the paſt 
het — 5 Conduct of the States, will find that 
ones put into they have always courted our Friend- 
the Hunds of ſhip, and eſteemed it as their great- 
—_—_ eſt Security. *©* The very Frame 
their Intereſt and Conſtitution of their Go- 
— »w * vernment, as Sir William Temple 
ing with Ys, obſerves, is made for Reſt, and 

| e not for Motion. Their firſt In- 

5 tereſt is to continue the Peace, while it may be 
* done with Safety; and when that fails, the next 
e js to open a War in favour of Spain, and in 
« Corjunction with L; and the greateſt they 
5 have in the World, is to preſerve and increaſe 
tr their Alliances with Us.” Accordingly they 
have never been the Aggreſſors in any War par- 
ticulary with England. Our Quarrels with them 
in 1665, and 1672, were grounded on the pri. 
vate Complaints of Merchants, and the Punctilio 
of the Flag; which Diſputes might eaſily have 
been compromiſed, had we not been inſtigated, 
or rather bought by the common Enemy to 
break with them upon any Terms, that he might 
have the Advantage of wearing out the two na- 
val Powers againſt one another, and eftabliſhing 
himſelf on the Ruins of both. The Eagernefs 
they expreſſod in joining with England in the 
Triple Alliance, drew upon them the whole Weight 
of the French Arms, and was very near ending 
in the utter Extirpation of their Republick : 
And their whole Behaviour ever ſince the Revo» 
lution, ſhews it to be a ſtanding Maxim of their 
Govern- 


we 
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Government, never to abandon the Friendſhip 
and Intereſt of England, unleſs England firſt aban- 
dons its on; unleſs our Friendſhip cannot be had 
but upon ſuch Terms, as would expoſe them to 
the Ruin it was deſigned to prevent. This has 
been the conſtant and uninterrupted Senſe of 
Holland, from the firſt Foundation of their State: 
And I ſhall ſhew, that their having à Barrier 
purſuant to this Treaty, will make it more their 
Intereſt than ever, to adhere to England, and to 
rely upon our Support. 
4 The Kings of Fance, if we may \ Breauſe there- 
judge of their future Conduct by &y rhe Refent- 
the whole Tenor of their paſt Be- Cees 'V 
haviour, will never lay aſide their France will 
ancient and heredit Proje&t of e entailed on 
uniting the Netherlands to their 1 
minions; the Reaſons that have induced 1 
ſteadily to purſue this End, being ſuch as from 
the Nature of them muſt always ſubſiſt: From 
whence it neceſſarily follows, that they muſt be 
conſtant Enemies to thoſe who have openly taken 
upon them the Protection and Defence of thoſe 
Countries. In former Times, by the Favour of 
— — Conjunctures, the King of France has found 
rtunities to make the Dutch believe, that 
r Intereſts were in ſome Meaſure reconcilable 
90 his; but now all Poſlibility of a laſting 
Friendfhip and Confidence between the two Na- 
tions, is entirely cut off, The firſt Step that he 
fets in Flanders, muſt engage them in a Rupture 
with him; his firſt Attack muſt be upon them, 
2 4 and 
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and he cannot invade but through their Sides. 
Now if this be the Caſe; if Holland, by under- 
taking the Defence of the Barrier, has entered 
the Liſts againſt France, and entailed on itſelf the 
Enmity and Reſentment of that Crown for ever; 
the Match is ſo very unequal, that no one can 
doubt but the Sv ates will ſtand in more need than 
ever of the Friendſhip and Aſſiſtance of ſome 
neighbouring Power. The Art of Sieges is 
brought to that Perfection, that the ſtrongeſt 
Towns muſt fall of Courſe, without an Army in 
the Field to relieve them; and no one can ima- 
gine that the States will be able to furniſh that 
Army, without the Aſſiſtance of England: Of 
which they have had ſufficient Proof throughout 
the whole Courſe of this War, and too fatal an 
Inſtance this aft Campaign. For as England has 
been the only Power in the Alliance, beſides 
themſelves, that has ſent any Number of Troops 
purely at its own Charge, for the Recovery and 
Defence of thoſe Countries; So we ſee, upon the 
withdrawing thoſe Troops, how little the joint 
Forces of the reſt of the Allies have been able 
to cover the Frontier-Towns, and to make Head 
againſt France. The committing therefore the 
Defence of the Barrier to the States, will indeed 
be. a good Security to them againſt any /yddey 
ile from France; but muſt at the ſame Time, 
(if they intend to preſerve it,) make them more 
dependent with Relation to their Friends, more cau- 
tious and obſervant towards thoſe by whoſe, Aſſiſ- 
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tance alone they can hope to hold it. But what 


a Value the Szates ſet upon our Friendſhip and 
Support, and how inſignificant they think the 


ſtrongeſt Barrier without it, can no ways better 


appear, than from that Steadineſs they ſhewed in 
rejecting the ſpecious Propoſals of France, made 
to them at the Time of the late preliminary Trea- 
ty in 1709; by which the French King offered to 
give them the whole Netherlands for their Barrier, 
with the entire Sovereignty of them, and all the Ad- 
vantages of Trade to the Spaniſh Dominions that 
that they could deſire, if they would but enter in- 
to ſeparate Meaſures with him, The Intereſt 
therefore of Holland, as it has obliged them for- 
merly, ſo it will now oblige them more than ever, 
to cultivate a ſtrict and inviolable Friendſhip with 
England, without which they cannot hope to 
preſerve the Barrier they have been o earneſtly 
contending for. 


3. But becauſe Nations are not always true to 
their Intereſt, I ſhall ſhew in the 4 Place, bat 
ſuppoſing they ſhould be ſo imprudent as to come to a 
Rupture with England, their Barrier would be ſo 
far from contributing to make them more rich or 
formidable, that it would rather exhauſt and weaken 
them with Reſpeft to England. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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That, fab e The, Notion, that has been con- 
theStates ue ok among Us, of the Largeneſs 


dat 7% of the Revenues alotted them towards 
rea abi: is 
web pb the Maintenance of their Barrier, is 


— ſo very wide af the Truth ; that 
2 J am ſenſible what ſtrong Prejudices 
metal. ox . 1 ant encounter in endeavouring to 
formidable, ,. Prove, that they are far ſhort of 
rather exheaft What muſt neceſſarily be expended 
. on che Gariſons and Fortifications 

# to Engs, and conſequently that the Barrier, 

d, far from making them richer, will 
brin 8 A canſtant Burthen and Expence upon them, 
But 1 hope to make this appear ſo very clearly, 
that no one fhall have the leaſt Reaſon to appre- 
hend that any Surpluſage of theſe Revenues may 
be applied to the Improvement of their Trade, 
or the Increaſing of their Naval Strength, which 


are the only two Points in which it is pretended 


they can become formidable to Great Britain. 


Becauſe the _. 

evbole Revenue © 

of the Spanith ' 
etherlands .. 


s newer been 


tolerable Poſ 
ture 2 — 


Fence: 


0 mi all 
leſs can that 
Partion afſign- 


e tbe States 


by the Treaty, 
be Alain. 


It is, well knewn that the whole 
„ of the Spaniſh Netherlands 
ever lince the Pyreneay Treaty, has 


: not been [u Mien. to keep them in a tole- 
4 rable Poſture of Defence; that the 
wo maintaining theſe Provinces againſt 
the Incurliond of France," has been 
ſuch a conſtant Charge to the Crown 


of Spain, that the Spaniards have of- 
ten had it under Deliberation to ex- 
change them for other Provinces 
nearer the Body of their Monarchy. 


Sir William Temple (as has been be- 


fore 
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fore obſerved) in ſeveral Places of his Letters, ex- 
preſſes his Apprehenſion of their coming to ſome 
ſuch, Agreement with France, ſceing ſuch continual 
Wars entailed upon them: And in other Places 
he tells us, that while France continues fo great 
Forces and Deſigns on Foot; tho* the Peace 
holds, 1be Preſervation of Flanders will caſt Spain 
200,000 Pounds a Year, beſides the Revenues of the 
Country that upon the breaking out of the War 
in 1667, Spain remitted to Hangers about 
400,000 Crowns in leſs than two Months, and 
had negotiated at Amſterdam for 990,000 more: 
And it is certain, that in a Treaty between Spain 
and Holland for preſerving the Peace of Mme. 
guen, the Spaniards obliged themſelves to remit 
conſtantly to Flanders 100,000 Crowns a Month ; 
which were alſo paid with the greateſtExaCtneſs, as 
appears by the Count de. Fuemmayor's Speech to the 
Deputics of the States, March the 12th, 168 13 
in which he likewiſe inſinuates, that his Maſter's 
Conſtancy in ſuccouring and maintaining the 
Low-Countries, might poſſibly exhauſt all his 
Treaſures to no Purpoſe, if the States did not 
contribute to their Preſervatiqn, as being the moſt 
intereſted in it. And the Reader may remember, 

that the Court of Hain uſed much the ſame Lan- 
guage to King Charles II. upon the Concluſion 
pt, tho Treaty of Nimeguen; declaring that ** ex 

cept England and Holland both, contributed to- 
« — the Charge of maintaining Flanders, 
$6 eren aſter the. Peace, they {ood u be in 4 


* Cone 
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& Condition of ſupporting it alone, and muſt fall in- 
& to other Meaſures.” And ſeveral other ways 
it might be made to appear, that Spain has been 
obliged to furniſh large Sums out of its own Cot- 
fers for the Preſervation of the Netherlands ; e- 
ven larger, than all the Revenues aſſigned the 
States for that Purpoſe amount to. But if the 
whole Income of that Country, with ſuch large Ad- 
ditions out of the Spaniſo Treafures, was never 
ſufficient ſince the Pyrenean Treaty to maintain and 
defend the Barrier ; it may reaſonably be con- 
cluded, that Part of them only, and that ſo mo- 
derate a one as is allotted the States by this Trea- 
ty, cannot be any ways proportionable to the Ex- 
pence. 2 1 * 
If we deſcend to Particulars, this 
— — Matter will be ſtill more plain. The 
Particulars of Town and Chatellenie of Liſ with 
„ N the Bayliwick of Douay, the Town 
Jence. of Orchies and its other Dependen- 
cies, is unqueſtionably the richeſt 
and largeſt Conqueſt of any of thoſe whoſe Re- 
venues are appropriated towards the Maintenance 
of the Barrier. The King of France muſt alſo be 
allowed to be no unſkilful Manager of Revenues. 
Yet all that he could draw from this wealthy 
Precinct in Time of Peace, amounted to no 
more than 3, or at the moſt 400,000 Livres a 
Vear; whether under Name of Aids, Domains, 
Fortifications, or other ordinary Impoſt ; except- 
ing wy the Duties of Import and Export, of 
| "nem 
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which tho? an exact Eſtimate cannot be made 
becauſe they were included in the general Farm 
of the conquered Countries, yet they cannot be 
rated at more than one Third of the other Reve- 
nues; which being added to the Sum already 
mentioned, makes the whole Annual Product of 
that Chatellenie about 533,000 Liveres Flemiſb 
Money; which is 12 per Cent. leſs in Value than 
that of Holland. So that the whole, reduced in- 
to Engliſp Money, amounts to 42640 Pounds, at 
eleven Dutch Guilders to the Pound erling. 
Now whoever will look into the yearly Eſti- 
mates of the Houſe of Commons, will find by 
a middle Computation, that the annual Charge 
of every thouſand Men, whether in Field or Ga- 
riſon, is laid at above twenty thouſand Pounds, ex. 
cluſive of Tranſports, Ordnance, Hoſpitals, and 
other Contingencies. So that this rich Chatel- 
lenie, may be able to maintain in Time of Peace 
a Body of 2000 Men; which is ſcarce. one third 
of what is neceſſary for the Gariſon of Liſe a- 
lone; over and above which, there ſtill remain 
to be provided for, the Gariſon of Douay, and the 
Magazines and Fortifications of both thoſe Pla- 
ces. But if the molt confiderable Chatellenie of any 
in the Barrier, is able to raiſe no larger a Sum 
towards defraying the Charges of its Defence ; I 
may be allowed to infer, that the er Towns and 
Chatellenies will prove deficient in Proportion. 
And when we add to theſe, the ſeveral Towns 
of the Barrier, whoſe Revenues are reſerved to 

King 
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King Charles the IIId, and the whole Expence 
of which muſt therefore fall on the States; ſure 
no one can imagine that the additional Allow- 
ance of 100,000 Piſtoles a Year, is any ways an- 
ſwerable to the great Charges the States muſt be 
at for covering ſuch a wide Frontier, for main- 
taining ſuch numerous Gariſons, for repairing and 
keeping ſo many Fortifications, ruined or da- 
maged in the Courſe of a long War. So that 
there is a very good Reaſon to conclude, that 
the Barrier, inſtead of increaſing their Riches, 
will conſtantly require a conſiderable Sum ont of 
their own Revenue. towards its Maintenance; and, 
by employing their Men and Money, will leave 
them leſs at Liberty than they were before, to 
diſturb their Neighbours, fuppoling they could 
ever ſo far forget their own Intereſts as to have 
a Mind to it. Their Fleet particularly, which 
has been the principal Bulwark of their Defence 
in all their Wars with England, (for we were ne- 
ver ſo mad as to think of attacking them through 
Flanders,) will receive no Addition from the Bar- 
rier; but rather be worſe mann'd and equipped, 
when ſo many Hands and ſuch large Sums are 
diverted to the Defence of the Netherlands, from 
whence they cannot be withdrawn without the 
Loſs of the Barrier, and the utmoſt Danger to 

Holland itſelf. | | 


Thus 
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Thus 1 have made good my fifth and laſt 
Propoſition, which was, That the States having 
a Barrier purſuant to their Right acquired by for- 
mer Treaties, and conformable to the Regulations of 
the preſent Treaty, is far from expoſing Us to any 
Sort of Danger from them. But perhaps there was 
the leſs Occaſion for me to have ſpent ſo much 
Time in proving this Propoſition ; fince thoſe 
who have expreſſed the greateſt Apprehenſions of 
this kind, and have been the forwardeſt in con- 
demning the preſent Treaty, have however not 
not fo much as once inſiſted, that the Defence 
of the Netherlands ſhould be put into other Hand 
but on the contrary have made it a Part of their 
Boaſt and Glory, that by the preſent Scheme for 
Peace, the States are to have the very ſame Bar- 
rier as was demanded of France in 1709, except- 
ing two or three Places only: And ſure it will 
not be pretended, that the Safety of Great Br:- 
tain, or the Preſervation of our Trade, is bet- 
ter conſulted by the Exception of thoſe two or 
three Places; ſince, though taken from the 
Dutch, they are to be put into the Hands of 
France. 


But, 
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The great Ob- 


jeftion found- 
ed on the 15th 


Article of the 
Treaty ; that 


it is bighly 


judicial 
24 Com- 
merce of 
Great Britain, 
to ſubmit our 
Trade in the 
Spaniſh Domi- 
Baal te an * 

ty vi 

that of Hol- 
land and other 
Nations. 


But, granting that the Barrier ex- 
poſes us to no Sort of Danger from 
the Dutch, there ſtill remains one 
Objection to be anſwered, which has 
been managed with the greateſt In- 
duſtry by the Enemies of this Trea- 
ty, and has furniſhed them with 
the moſt popular Topicks of Cla- 
mour and Invective againſt it; as if 
the very Terms of the Treaty it- 
ſelf, were highly prejudicial to the 
COMMERCE of Great Britain, 
This Objeftion is founded on the 


15th Article, by which the Subjects 
of England and Holland are put upon an equal 
Foot of Trade to all the Spaniſh Dominions. A- 
gainſt which it is objected, that the Crown of 
England never ſubmitted to this Equality ; but that 
the Britiſh Subjects were both by their Treaties, 
and by conſtant Cuſtom, diſtinguiſhed in their Trade 
to the Spaniſh Dominions, from Holland and all o- 
ther Nations, till by this 15th Article her Majeſty 
was made a Party to thoſe Clauſes in the Treaty 
of Munſter, that are moſt beneficial to the Dutch, 
and even a Guarantee to the States for Priviledges 
againſt her own Subjects. This is indeed a very 


heavy Charge; and therefore it was reaſonable to 
expect it ſhould have been well ſupported, and 
clearly proved: But on the contrary I am firm- 
ly perſuaded, that upon a full and impartial Ex- 
amination, there will not appear to be the leaſt 


ground for any one of the Particulars whereof 
this 
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this general Charge conſiſts. In order to ſet 
this Matter in a clear Light, I ſhall conſider, 


1. The Foot upon which the Trade between 
Holland and the Spaniſh Dominions, and that be- 
tween England and the ſame Dominions, ſtood by 
Vertue of their reſpective Treaties with the Crown 
of Spain, from the Time that the States were firſt 
acknowledged a free Republick by that Crown, 
to the breaking out of the preſent War. And ] ſhall 
make it appear, that the Trade of each Nation 
has all along ſtood upon an equal Foot by Vertue of 
thoſe Treaties ; and that the one as well as the o- 
ther, had a Right of being treated as favourably 
as the Nations the moſt favoured by Spain, 


2. I ſhall prove, that the Subjects of Great 
Britain have not in Faf been any ways diſtin. 
guiſhed in their Commerce with Spain, nor by any 
Cuſtom or Preſcription enjoyed greater Privileges of 
Trade than the Dutch. 


3. I ſhall make it appear, that our Princes 
have been ſo far from not ſubmitting to the Ad- 
vantages granted the Dutch in the abovemention- 
ed Articles of the Treaty of Mumſter, that the 
Crown of England actually fir/# procured them for 
the States, and by an expreſs Treaty became 
Guarantee for their Performance; and that her 
Majeſty is under no Engagement by this Article, 
hut ſuch as ſhe had previouſly taken upon her by 
the Treaty of the Grand Alliance. 

Vor. III. 92 11 
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1. I am to conſider the Foot up- 

F hw — on which the Trade of each Nation 
a Ti. ſtood by Vertue of its Treaties with 
land to the Spain, to the breaking out of the pre- 
— ſent War; and to ſhew that both 
ways, by Ver- had a Right of being treated equally, 
lle, Tres. and as favourably as the Nations the 
ties with the moſt favoured. To begin with Hol- 
c Fl land: The firſt formal Treaty, in 
* equal Which the United Provinces were 
Foe. acknowledged a Free and Inde- 
\ pendent State by Spain, was that of 

. the 12 Years Truce, concluded at 
Ba, Hu, Antwerp the gth of April, 1609, be- 
tween Philip the ITId of Spain, the 

Arch-Duke Alert, and the Arch-Dutcheſs 1/abella 
(to- whom the Netherlands were at that Time made 
over,) on the one Part; and the States-Gene- 
ral. of the United Provinces on the other. In 
which, among other Regulations for the Ad- 
vantage of their Trade, it is ſtipulated (Art. 4.) 
«© That the Subjects of the States ſhall be per- 
« mitted to trade in Safety to all the Domi- 
* nions of the King of Spain, and the Arch. 
© Duke and Dutcheſs, ſituate in Zurope, where 
the Subjects of any other Kings or Princes 
the Friends or Allies of Spain are permitted 
6 to traffick, and to the Dominions of any 
« Princes and States out of Europe that would 
e ſuffer them, without any Moleſtation from 
„the King of Spain or his Officers, to them, 
or to the Princes, States, or private Perſons 
Senn 
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« that ſhould traffick with them.” Which laſt 
Clauſe was purpoſely contrived to take in the 
Trade to the Indies, and was declared by the 
Spaniſh Miniſters to be more than had at that 
Time ever been granted to the Crown of Eng- 
land in its Treaties with Spain: See Feanin's 
Negot. Tom. 2. p. 394. In Article 6th it is ſti- 
pulated, That the Subjects and Inhabitants 
of the Dominions of the King of Spain, 
* of the Arch-Duke and Dutcheſs, and the 
States, trading into one anothers Countries, 
* ſhall not be obliged to pay greater Du- 
ties and Impoſts, than the Subjects of- the 
Country, and ſuch of their Friends and Allies 
& as ſhall be the leaſt charged.” And Art. 5th, 
That the Subjects and Inhabitants of the Do- 
% minions of the ſaid States, ſhall have the ſame 
&© Security and Liberty in the Dominions of the 
King of Spain, the Arch-duke and Dutcheſs, 
as were granted to the Subjects of the King of 
„ Great Britain by the laſt Treaty of Peace and 
* ſecret Articles made with the Conſtable of 


4 Caftile. 


So that by this Treaty, the States had a Right 
to be treated in all the Span Domimons as 


favourably as Great Britain or the Nations the 
moſt favoured. 


Z 2 1 The 
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The next Treaty that they made 
By the Treaty 


of Munſter, With Spain, was that of Munſter, con- 
cluded between Philip the IVth and 


the United Provinces, January 30, 1648: Which, 


as to the Terms of it, is really little more than a 
Renewal of the Treaty of Truce ; as will appear to 
any one that will take the Pains to compare 


them together : For by 1t their Trade is conti- 
nued on the ſame Foot upon which it was put by 
the abovementioned Treaty of Truce, ſome Parti- 
culars only being more fully explained. The 
moſt material Articles in this Treaty relating to 

Commerce, are the 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th. 
By the 14th it is agreed, That the River 
Schelde, and the Canals of Sas Swyn, and other 
Mouths of the Sea adjoining, ſhall be kept ſhut 
on the Side of the States: Which is no more, 
than what was left to them by the gth At. of 
the Treaty of Truce; as appears by comparing 
that Article, with the Difficulties and Objections 
made againſt it by the Arch-duke's Miniſters, 
recited in Feanin's Summary Narrative of the 
Negotiation; Tom. 1, p. 9. The Arch-duke and 
Dutcheſs inſiſted, that the Commerce of the River 
(Schelde) ſhould be wholly free and open, without o- 
Bliging the Merchants and Veſſels arriving in Zee- 
land to unlade there and to change their Shipping, 
as the Province of Zeeland earneſtly required they 
ſhould ; with a Reſolution not to depart from this 
Demand, &c. And, Tom. 2. p. 397. They (the 
Saniſb Ambaſſadors) afterwards made mention of 
the 
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the Article relating to the Home-Trade, (viz. Art.gth,) 
and would have perſuaded us (the Miniſters of Eng- 
land and France,) that it was by no Means reaſona- 
ble, nor what they could ever conſent to, that the 
Zeelanders ſhould continue in their Province thoſe 
high Impoſts, and the ſame Rule of levying Duties, 
which they had prattiſed in the War, and during the 
Ceſſation of Arms, in which all the neighbouring 
Princes were intereſted as well as they z, and that, if 
it was reſolved to continue theſe Exattions, they ſhould 
find Means of revenging tbemſelves; which would 
hurt the Zeelanders full as much, as the Zeelanders 
Nudied to hurt them. But we having inſiſted, that no 
Alteration ſhould be made in this Article ; and that, 
the Truce being once concluded, they might confer ami- 
cably on this Head, and ſetth it to mutual Satisfac- 
tion ; they readily anſwered us, That the Article, as 
it is at preſent, being left to the Diſcretion of the 
States, they would remit nothing of it afterwards, 
ſeeing the Treaty would remain in Force whether they 
did or no. However, notwithſtanding their Argu- 
ments, the Article was let to ſtand; they promiſing 
themſelves that it would be found neceſſary on each 
Side, for the mutual Convenience of Trade, to make 
ſome Alterations therein. 


By the 15th Article of the faid Treaty of Mun- 
ſter, the Merchandizes going in and out of the 
Harbours of Flanders, are to be charged with 
the ſame Duties, as the Merchandizes going and 
coming along the Schelde and the Canals on the 
Side of the States. This is no more than an Ex- 

2 3 planation 
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planation of the 6th Art. of the Treaty of Truce : 
For the Subjects and Inhabitants of the United 
Provinces being by that Article to pay no greater 
Duties in the Dominions of the Arch-duke and 
Dutcheſs, than ſuch of their Friends and Allies as 
ſhould be the leaſt charged; this Article takes 
Care that the Scheld and Canals on that Side, 
which are the Paſſages through which the 
Dutch Trade paſſes into the Netherlands, ſhall not 
be charged with greater Duties and Impoſts, 
than the Harbours in Flanders through which 
the Trade of other Nations * into the ſaid 
Netherlands. dW 


By the 16th Article, the States are allowed to 
enjoy the ſame Privileges and Freedom of Trade 
to the Spaniſh Dominions, as had been or ſhould 
be granted to the Hans-Towns, who were at 
that Time the People moſt favoured by Spain. 
This alſo is a Conſequence of the ſixth and ſe- 
| venth Articles of the Treaty of Truce. 


The 17th Article of the Treaty of Munſter re- 
peats the 7th of ibe Truce, by which the fame 
Liberty and Security in the Spaniſh Dominions 
is granted to the Dutch, as the Engliſh obtained 
by the Treaty and fecret Articles made with the 
_ Conſtable of Ce. 


So that the Treaty of Minſter did 

— really give the Dutch no Advantages 
| dies. with reſpect to the Span Trade, 
8 00 but What were expreſſed in, or fairly 
| deducible 
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deducible from the Treaty ef Truce: Which the 
Reader is deſired to remember, for an Uſe that 
will be made of it by and by. Purſuant to theſe 
Regulations, their ſubſequent Treaties in 1650, 
1673, and 1676, refer to and confirm the Pri- 
vileges of Commerce they had acquired by the fore- 
mentioned Stipulations: And upon this Foot, 
Their Trade ſtood at the Beginning of the pre- 
ſent War. 


As for the Rights and Benefits of 4,9 by King 
Trade which the Subjects of Great James the Ift's 
Britain have acquired by Vertue of their ;z, ( l 
Treaties with the Crown of Spain, / Caſtile, and 
they are chiefly founded upon the 25 — 4 
above-mentioned Treaty made by #he IId, is 
King James I. with the Conſtable of 867. 
Caſtile, and one made by King Charles the IId, 
May the 13th, 1667. And by what has been 
already faid, it is plain they cannot be greater 
than thoſe ſtipulated to the Dutch by their Trea- 
ties with the fame Crown, But for a farther Proof 
of the Equality of both, it is to be obſerved, that 
as on the one Hand, the Privileges granted to 
Great Britain and the Hans-Towns have been made 
the general Standard of the Advantages granted 
to the States; ſo on the other Hand, the Privi- 
leges granted to the States and the Hans-Towns, 
have been made the general Standard of the Ad- 
vantages ſtipulated for the Subjects of Great Bri- 
Jain; as appears by the laſt mentioned Treaty 
ren the two Crowns, concluded at Madrid 
8 che 


 F 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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the 23d of May 1667, in which it is flipulated, 


(Article 8,) that, As for what may concern 
* both the Indies, and any other Part whatſoever, 
te the Crown of Spain doth grant to the Subjects 
© of Great Britain, all that is granted to the 
* United Provinces of the Low-Countries in their 
& Treaty of Minſter 1648, Point for Point, in 
as full and ample Manner, as if the fame were 
herein particularly inſerted ; the ſame Rules 
being to be obſerved, whereunto the Subjects 


of the ſaid United Provinces are obliged. And 


* by the 38th Article of the fame Treaty, it is 
*© agreed and concluded, that the Subjects of the 
6 King of Great Britain, and the King of Spain, 
“ fhall have and enjoy in the reſpective Lands, 
& Seas, Sc. of one and the other, and in all 
Places whatſoever, tbe ſame Privileges and Se- 
“ cyrities, whether they concern their Perſons or 
6 Trade, with all the beneficial Clauſes and Cir- 
* cumſtances, which have been granted by either 
« of the faid Kings to the moſt Chriſtian King, 
4 the States General, the Hans-Towns, or any 


c other Kingdom or State whatſoever, in as full, 


& © ample, and beneficial a Manner, as if the ſame 
1 were particularly mentioned and inſerted in the 
*"Trea And upon this Foot, Our Trade 
Rood a he br A 6 out of the preſent War. ys 


A VP VI 5s 

"And » me may "obſerve by the by. from what 
has been now quoted, that it is ſo far from being 
true, that the Crown of England never ſubmitted 


tothe advantageous Terms granted the Hollanders 
by 
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by the Treaty of Munſter, that in this Treaty of 
1667 it expreſly ſtipulates for its own Subjects all 
the beneficial Clauſes of the Treaty of Munſter 
that were made in Favour of the Dutch, and the 
ſame Privileges and Securities that were enjoyed by 
Them. But of this I ſhall bring much ſtronger 
Proof under my Third Head, In the mean Time, 
I hope there is ſufficient Reaſon to conclude, that 
Care has been conſtantly taken by England and 
Holland in their Treaties with Spain for above an 
hundred Years, that the Subjects of each Nation 
ſhould be treated, in their Trade to all the Spg- 
niſd Dominions, equally; and one as well as the 
other, as favourably as the People moſt favoured. 


2, Having thus proved, that ) 21, a 
Virtue of our Treaties we have no of England 
Right ſuperior to the Dutch; I ſhall + So 
now ſhew that we have not, in Tad, Dominions, 
been any ways diſtinguiſhed in our 8 kk 
Commerce with Spain, nor by any ual Fort 
Cuſtom or Preſcription, enjoyed greater oy you there 
Privileges of Trade than the Dutch. Cp, Pre. 
The Trade from England to Spain ſcription to the 
has been ſo very great and extenſive, | 
that there is hardly a conſiderable Merchant a- 
mongſt us that is not in ſome Degree acquainted 
with the Terms upon which we traded to thoſe 


Parts before the breaking out of the War, It 
might therefore reaſonably have been expected, 
that ſo much Caution would have been uſed, as 


not to aſſert Facts which muſt be ow d by every 
one, 
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one, that has any Inſight into that Trade, to be 
without the leaſt Foundation. But becauſe it 
cannot but be confeſſed, that Great Britain has 
not by vertue of any Treaty, obtained more advan- 
tageous Terms of Trade to Spain than the Hol. 
landers; it is immediately aſſerted, without pro- 
ducing one ſingle Inſtance, that the Britiſb Sub- 
jects have, at leaſt by Cuſtom and Preſcription, en- 
joyed greater Privileges of Trade, than the Dutch, 
or any other Nation, This Opinion has gone 
over the Kingdom with all the Advantages of the 
firſt-comer, has taken Poſſeſſion, and may per- 
haps be too ſtrong for Ejectment. But, upon 
Examination, its Title will be found as falſe and 
counterfeit as any of the former. 
| For firſt, as to the Low-Conntries, 
1 the the Enghſh Merchants at Bruges and 
es. Other Towns in Flanders, do not 
pretend, in their Repreſentation, to 
any ſuch Cuſtcm or Practice in their Favour; but 
only defire that Her Majeſty, out of Her great 
Care and gracious Concern for the Benefit of Her 
Subjects, would be pleaſed to direct by a Treaty 
of Commerce, or ſome other Way, that heir 
Trade may be put upon an equal Feet in all the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, and in tbe New Congqueſts or 
Barrier, with the Subjefts of Holland. 
| Jada; tot And as to the reft of the Spaniſh 
reft of the Spa- Dominions, I challenge any Mer- 
= _ - Chant that has ever liv'd or traded in 
| _._-, Spain, to ſhew any known and al- 
he, Profiice, Cuſtom or Uſage, by which Her 
Majeſty's 


Ee 
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Majeſty*s Subjects have been more favoured in their 
Commerce to thoſe Parts, than thoſe of the States. 
To prove the contrary, I ſhall take the Liberty 
to inſert a Letter on this Sub) 

communicated to me by a F — LL 
and written by Sir William Hodges; Hodges gn this 
who by his long Reſidence in that .. 
Country, and by his great Experience in Com- 
merce, has gained ſuch univerſal Eſteem and Re- 
putation, for underſtanding perfectly well the 
Spaniſh Trade; and is known to be a Gentleman 
of ſuch Honour and Integrity; that I make no 
doubt but what he ſays, relating to an Affair he 
is ſo much Maſter of, will carry with it an indiſ- 
putable Authority, and have Weight enough clear- 
ly to decide this Queſtion. 


Copy of a LETTER from Sir WILLIAM 
HopGts, to ---- ----, dated, Win- 
; cheſter-ſtreet, March 5, 1711-12. 


SIR, 

T being at home when you did me the Fu- 
vour to come to my Houſe, nor well enough 
at preſent to wait upon you at your Lodgings, I write 
theſe Lines to acquaint you, that all the Time T hvedin 
Spain, I never knew or heard of any Privilege, great 
or little, that the Engliſh had more than the Dutch; 
or of any Advantages granted by the Crown of Spain 
to the Engliſh, Dutch, or French, but that the 
Ambaſſadors of the others never left ſolliciting till they 
had got the ſame: And, if I din * 
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of the above. mentioned Nations have an Article in their 
Treaties of Peace and Commerce, that whatever Pri. 
vilege and Advantage one Nation hath, or at any Time 


' ſhould be granted to it, the ſame ſhould be granted to 
the others. 


And as ] believe it e by comparing the 
| Treaties of Peace and Commerce which England and 
Holland have ever made with the Crown of Spain, 
that the Privileges were akways the ſame to both Na- 
tions; ſo I never heard, nor do I think it can be made 
out by any known Practice, Cuſtom, or Uſage in our 
Trade to any Part of Spain, that We were allow. 
ed greater Advantages than were given to the Dutch, 
As to the Cuſtoms paid in Spain, eſpecially in Ca- 
diz, Port St. Mary's, Lucar and Seville; the 
Dutch and French, and indeed all Nations have the 
Advantage of Us; as I think I have demonſtrated in 
the additional Articles, and other Papers humbly pro- 
poſed to bt inſiſted on, whenever Her Majeſty ſball 
think fit to treat with the Crown of Spain. Not but 
that whenever the Engliſh import into Spain the 
Goods and Merchandiſes of Holland or France, they 
pay no more than if imported by the Dutch and 
French; and when theſe import any of the Engliſh 
Goods or Merchandiſes, they py . 
ported by the Engliſh. N 
As io what you defire » ww i o-ibe 
' Fudge-Conſervator, I muſt arquaint you, that the 
Engliſh aud Dutch Nations have an Equal Privi- 
lege in any of their Fatlories, that will be at the 
Charge of a Salary lo one that will engage to appear 
in Defence of their Articles of Peace and Privileges, 
againſt 
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againſt am Governor or other Miniſter of the King's, 
who may pretend to violate the ſame. But in Cadiz, 
the Engliſh never had a Judge-Conlervator but 
once in all my Time, and the Dutch had the very ſame 
Perſon for theirs; but the Merchants of both Nations 
ſoon diſmiſſed him, becauſe the Governors of the Place 
were always greater Men than any that could be 
choſen for a Judge-Conlervator : For which Reaſon, 
the Engliſh and Dutch re/iding there, rather choſe 
to put themſelves under the Protection of the Gover- 
nor, giving bim the ſame Gratuity or more, than to 
the Judge-Conſervator. F there be any thing 
wherein 1 may be ſerviceable, pray command, 


= pup: 
Your moſt Humble Servant, 
WILLIAM Hopcoes. 


P. S. The Engliſh and Dutch which re/ided in 
Seville, had always a Fudge of 'the Audiencia r 
Chancery for their Conſervator, and uſually the ſame 
Perſon for both Nations. In Malaga they bad uſually 
one of the Judges of the Chancery of Granada for 
their Judge-Conſervator, and deputed ſome - Perſon 
of Note and Authority to act for him in ordinary 
Caſes. 


Can any Evidence be ſtronger or fuller than 
this for proving that the Dutch. had in every 
Reſpect as great Advantages as the Eugliſi, as 
well by Cuſtom and Practice, as by their Treatics ? 
Nay, does it not appear, that the Eng are far 


from 
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from having been favoured more than the Hol 
landers, or any other Nation whatſoever, that all 
other Nations had in ſome Particulars rather the 
Advantage of them? And conſequently, that 
this 15th Article, by which the States themſelves 
are obliged to join in taking Care that the Sub- 
jects of Great Britain ſhall be treated in all the 
Spaniſd Dominions equally with their own, and as 
favourably as the People the moſt favoured ; lays 

a Foundation for our obtaining better Terms of 
Commerce to Spain, than we ever yet have fully 
enjoyed? From what has been faid, it muſt 
therefore be acknowledged, that the Dutch, at 
the breaking out of the preſent War, not only 
had by Vertue of their Treaties a Right to be 
treated as favourably as Great Brilain, or the Na- 
tions the moſt favoured ; but did alſo in Fa en- 
Joy that Right, and traded to the Spaniſh Domi- 
nions upon that Foot; and that the Enghſb had 
not either by their Treaties, or by any Uſage and 
Cuſtom, greater Privileges and Immunities of 
Trade than the Dutch. | 


3. But becauſe it is ſtill objected, ' that the 
Crown of England never ſubmitted to this Equali- 
ty, till by the 15th Article of the Barrier-Treaty 
it was made a Party to thoſe Clauſes in the 
Treaty of Munſter, which are moſt beneficial to 
the Dutch; I ſhall ſhew in the bird Place, That 
the Crown of England not only long ago ſubmitted 
to the advantageous Terms there ſtipulated, but ac- 

| tually 
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tually firſt procured them for the States, and by a 
particular Treaty. became Guarantee for their Per- 
formance; and that her Majeſty is laid un- 


der no Obligation by this Article, but what ſhe was 
previouſly engaged to by the Treaty of the Grand 


Alliance, 

The Treaty of the twelve Nears 
Truce (concluded at Antwerp) was 
the firſt, as has been obſerved above, 
that did or could give the States the 
fame Privileges and Immunities of 
Trade to the Spaniſh Dominions, as 
were granted to the Subjects of 
Great Britain, or of any other Friend 
or Ally of the Crown of Spain that 
ſhould be the moſt favoured. From 
this Treaty (as I have already ſhewn) 
all the beneficial Clauſes relating to 
the Trade of the Dutch, were deriv- 


That the 
Crown of En- 

d has 

en /o far 
from 1 
mitt ing to the 


_ Advantages 
| — the 


.tch in the 
above-men- 
tioned Articles 
of the Treaty 
Munſter ; that 
it actually firſt 
procured them 
for the States, 
and by a par- 
ticular expreſs 
Treaty became 


ed into the Treaty of Munſter ; and G for 
particularly the Equality of Trade their Perfor- 
between England and Holland, was /*rmaxce. 

there ſtipulated in the very Words of the 7th 
Article of the Treaty.of Truce, But the Project of 
the Treaty of Truce, and every individual Article in 
it, was drawn up, not by the States themſelves, 
but by. Sir Richard Spencer and Sir Ralph Winwood 
on the Part of King James the Furſt, in Con- 
junction with Meſſieurs Feannin and Ruſy, Am- 
baſſadors of Henry the Fourth of France, purſuant 
to their Inſtructions; and the fame was commu- 
nicated by them to their reſpective Maſters for their 

Approbation 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Approbation, before it was reported to the States 
in order to be ſigned; the ſaid Ambaſſadors of 
England and France having managed the whole 
Negotiation, without the Intervention of ahy Mi- 
niſter or Deputy on the Part of the Srates, till all 
the Articles of the Treaty were ſettled and adjuſted; 
and with the greateſt Difficulty and moſt preſſing 
Sollicitations, they induced, or rather 
forced the Crown of Spain to grant 
the States the advantageous Terms 
ſtipulated throughout that Treaty : More eſpeci- 
ally the beneficial Articles relating to Trade, as 
they met with greater Oppoſition from the Crown 
of Spain than any others; ſo they were more par- 
ticularly laboured by the Ambaſſadors of England 
and France, and couched in the ſtrongeſt Terms 
poſſible for the Security of the States: And though 
the Treaty was ſeveral Fimes in Danger of being 
broken off, yet the Mediators could never be 
brought to depart from the leaſt Demand they 

had made in Favour of the Dutch Commerce, 

After * the Treaty was firſt con- 
22 * cluded by the Ambaſſadors, and a- 
+ See 1,57 © gain after it was ſigned by the States, 
5. 492. the Kings of England and France or- 
dered their Ambaſſadors to notify to 
the States their full Approbation of it: And not 
content with that, they both entered into a par- 
ticular Treaty of Guaranty (ſigned June 17th, 1609) 
for the Maintenance of it ; with an expreſs Decla- 
ration, -that if the States were moleſted in their 
Trade to the Indies, (which Trade they could not 
— P get 


See Feannin. 
Tom.2. p. 399. 
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expreſsly mentioned, ) the Treaty ſhould be looked 
upon to be as truly broken, and the ſame Succout 
ſent the States, as if it were violated in all the 
other Articles of it. For the Truth of all which, 
I refer the Reader to Jeamnin's Negotiations, Vol. II. 

in 12m0. 16593 and particularly to the Summary 
Report of the Negotiation made by the Mini- 
ſters of England and France in the Aſſembly of the 
States-General, March 18, 1609; ſoon after the 
Treaty was concluded by the Ambaſſadors, and 
prepared for the Ratification of the S:ates: Which 
Retort; is to be found; Tom. 2. p. 391 3 and ſhews 
what extraordinary Care and Caution the Ambaſ 
fadors uſed; that the States might enjoy the Pri- 
vileges of Commerce to Spain and the Indies, in 
as full Extent as the Engliſß, French, or any o- 
ther Nation did or could poſſibly enjoy them. 
And though this Treaty was only to continue for 
twelveYears, yet that Limitation was purely owing 
to the Spaniards; the ſaid Ambaſſadors being di- 
rected by their reſpective Maſters to uſe all poſſible 
Endeavours for improving it into an . 7527 
abſolute and perpetual Peace upon the & ali 

ſame Terms. 

So far is it therefore from being true, that 
the Crown of England never ſubmitted to the 
Advantages ſtipulated for the States in the Trea- 
ty of Munſter; that the ſame Advantages were; 
as has been ſhewn; actually firſt procured by the 
Aſſiſtance, and afterwards confirmed by the Guaranty 
of England; and that, not at a Time when our 
Affairs were in the utmoſt Confuſion, (which is 

Vor. III. Aa * objected 
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oObjected againſt the Treaty of Munſter, as being 
made in the Year 1648 ;) but at a Time when 
the freſh Reputation of Queen Elizabetb's long 
and 'glorious Reign had put her Succeſſor in a 
Situation to reject any Treaty that ſhould have. 
been thought inconſiſtent with his own Honour 
and the Intereſt of his Subjects, 


That ber I ſhall — ſhew in the laſt Place, 
M. jep is laid that her Majeſty is laid under no 
— 3 Engagement by this 15th Article 
this 15th A.- of the Barrier-Treaty, but what ſhe 
4: 6M was previouſly obliged to by the 
ty, but what Grand Alliance, For Proof of this, I 
— = 5 ſhall tranſcribe the 8th Article of 
by ths Gratz the Grand Alliance (as far as it relates 


Allan. to Trade) which is as follows: 


* 1 * Ir ſhall not be permitted to 
= 72 Arti- any of the Parties when the War 
2 4 rw * 1s once begun, to treat of Peace 

„ 
“ unleſs Liberty be granted unto the Subjects of 
<« the King of Great Britain and the States-Ge- 
« eral, to exerciſe and enjoy all the ſame Pri- 
«* yileges, Rights, Immunities and Franchiſes of 
* Commerce by Sea and Land, in Spain, the 
« Mediterranean, and all the Lands and Places 
«© which the King of Spain laſt deceaſed did 
e poſſeſs at the Time of his Death, as well in 
Europe as elſewhere, which they uſed or enjoy- 
ed, or which the Subjects of both or either of 
„ them, by any Right acquired by Treaties, Cul- 
2 toms or any other way whatſoever, might have 
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«uſed and enjoyed before the Death of the 
« Jate King of Spain.“ It appears therefore; 
that the Houſe of Auſtria, the Queen, and the 
States, when they went into the War, tied them- 
ſelves up from making Peace, till England and 
Holland ſhould obtain the fame Privileges of Trade 
to all the Spaniſo Dominions, as both or either 
of them had a Right to, whether by Treaties, 
Agreements, Cuſtorhs, or any other way. Now 
what the Privileges are, which each Nation had 
at that Time a Right to by Vertue of its Trea- 
ties with the Crown of Spain, has been examined 
above, where it was proved tha} they bad both a 
Right of being treated equally, and one as well as the 
other as favournbly as the Nations the moſt favoured. 
Her Majeſty therefore had not only ſubmitted to 
the advantageous Terms of the Treaty of Mun- 
ner, before they were revived by the preſent 
Treaty; but had promiſed not to lay down her 
Arms till the Trade of the Dutch ſhould be put 
upon ſuch a Foot as was there ſtipulated, that is, 
upon as favourable a Foot as that of her own 
Subjects. And if Great Britain had Reaſon to ex- 
pect, that Care ſhould have been taken in the 
former Negotiations of Peace, to ſecure to her 
ſome Advantages in Relation to the Spaniſh Trade, 
ſuperior to, and excluſive of, the Dutch ; the Blame 
cannot with Juſtice be laid upon the Barrier- 
Treaty, but muſt fall on that WISE AND EX- 


CELLENT TREATY OF THE GRAND 
ALLIANCE. 


Aa 2 Thus 
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n Thus I have gone through the 
den principal Points neceſſary to the 

forming a right Judgment of the 
Barrier- Treaty, in ſuch a Manner as to obviate all 
thoſe Objections againſt it, upon which any Streſs 
ſeems to have been laid: And becauſe ſuch un- 
common Induſtry has been uſed, to draw the 
Nation into a Belief that their Trade is not only 
neglected but ſacrificed in this Treaty, I have en- 
deavoured more particularly to ſhew, that That, 
as well as their other moſt valuable Intereſts, are ſe- 
cured by it in the moſt effectual Manner. 

The Vindication of the Miniſter that negotiat- 
ed this Treaty, and the Lords of the Council 
who adviſed the Ratification of it, is no Part of 
my Deſign in publiſhing theſe Sheets. I am ve- 
ry ſenſible, that conſidering the preſent Temper 
of the Nation, nothing ſaid in their Juſtification 
can have much Effect: And the Miſeries that 
muſt inevitably be entailed on Poſterity by ſet- 
ting this Treaty aſide, will make their Memories 
more honoured in future Ages than .the moſt am- 
bitious amongſt them can poſlibly wiſh or deſire, 
The Motives therefore which induced me to write, 
were quite of another Nature. Having carefully 
peruſed the Barrier-Treaty ſoon after it was print- 
ed and publiſhed, I was fully convinced that it 
was the beſt Scheme that had yet been contrived 
for enabling Great Britain to hold the Balance of 
Europe, and for ſecuring to her, not the Name 
and Shadow, but the ſolid Bleſſmgs of a ſafe and 
laſting Peace; being entirely of Opinion with our 
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Anceſtors, who have always looked upon the 
Lu- Countries as the Out-works of Britain, and that 
our firſt and greateſt foreign Intereſt was to fave 
thoſe Provinces from falling into the Hands of 
France ; and being likewiſe fully convinced from 
Reaſon and Experience, that the chief Defect in 
all former Schemes for protecting and ſecuring 
the Netherlands, lay in not providing a conſtant. 
ſtanding Force ready to oppoſe any ſudden In- 
vaſion: Which Defect is remedied in this Treaty, 
and the Defence of them put into the only Hands 
which we in Reaſon ought to truſt, This Per- 
ſuaſion, and theſe Motives, prevailed with me to 
endeavour (as is natural in the like Caſes) to vin- 
dicate my own Opinion, in defending that of our 
Anceſtors z and to reſtore, if poſſible, the ancient 
and approved Senſe of the Nation in a Matter fo 
nearly related to its Safety, and which is now be- 
come more our Intereſt than ever, by the cloſe 
Connection the Security of our Succeſſion has with 
the Preſervation of thoſe Countries. For I have 
ſhewn, that foreign Alliances are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to its Security, and particularly an Alliance 
with the States. But no Uſe can be expected from 
an Alliance with them, if they are not put in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſuch a Barrier, as may enable them to ap- 
pear in Defence of the Succeſſion, without expoſing 
themſelves to ſuch Danger from France, as would 
threaten nothing leſs than the Ruin of their State. 
As nothing can endanger the Succeſſion, but France's 
eſpouſing the Cauſe of the Pretender; ſo nothing 
can tie up the Hands of France from attempting 


Aa 3 this 
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this, but the Danger ſuch an Attempt would draw 
along with it, and the Fear of an Impreſſion from 
the Side of the Netherlands. But ſuch an Impreſ- 
ſion cannot be made there, without the States be 
ſecured by ſuch a Barrier, as may make it poſli- 
ble for them to break with France, without the 
utmoſt Danger to themſelves, Nor is it to be 
imagined, that the States can be brought to break 
with France, while there is ſo great an Inequality 
between her Barrier againſt the Netherlands, and 
that of the Netherlands, againſt her, as there will 
be, if Things are left in Flanders upon the Foot 
of the French Propoſals. The States in ſuch a 
Caſe will nat dare to do any thing that may ex- 
poſe them to the Reſentment of France; and 
when France is once ſecure of that Paint, What 
is there that ſhe will not attempt to diſturb our 
preſent Settlement, which ſtands ſo much in the 
Way of her Deſigns againſt the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion, and the Liberties of Europe? *Tis therefore 
the Intereſt of England to maintain the States in 
their Right to a ſtrong and ſufficient Barrier on 
a double Account ; both as we are concerned in 
common with them, to prevent France from 
extending its Conqueſts in the Netherlands, which 
is the greateſt Foreign Intereſt we can have; and 
as the Preſervation of the Netherlands is, in its 
Conſequences, the beſt Security to the Protęſtant 
Succeſſion, which is our neareſt Home-Concern, and 
that on which depends the very 2 af our Re- 
ligion and dae 

France 
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Hauance muſt therefore without Doubt look up- 
on the Advances we have made towards ſetting 
this Treaty aſide, with more real Pleaſure and 
Satisfaction, than all the Succeſſes ſne hath been 
crowned with through the Courſe of this moſt 
memorable Campaign. She cannot but be truly 
ſenſible, that this Treaty had Jaid a laſting Foun- 
dation for the ſtricteſt Friendſhip between Bri- 
tain and Holland; a Friendſhip, which ſhe has 
found ſo fatal to her Ambitious Deſigns during 
the preſent War, that the Effects of it will not 
eaſily be forgotten nor forgiven : Neither could 
any Thing ſtrike ſuch a Terror into her, as the 
Proſpect of meeting the ſame formidable Ene- 
mies, and the ſame formidable Arms, united in the 
Defence of the Netherlands, as often as ſhe ſhould 
think fit to invade them. She knew that a 
| ſanding Body of fifty or ſixty thouſand Men in 
thoſe Provinces, all of them regular and well dif 
ciplined Forces, under the Command of a Proteſ- 
tant State, and ready to be ſupported on occaſion by 
the whole Stength of the two Maritime Powers, 
would certainly give a new Turn to the Affairs 
of Europe, and raiſe the Proteſtant Intereſt in ge- 
neral to ſuch a Height, that it would have no- 
thing to apprehend from its moſt inveterate Ene. 
mies. Neither would the ill Conſequences of 
this Treaty with Reſpect to France, in all Proba- 
bility have been confined to the Netherlands only; 
but it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that all the Pro- 
|  Aas vinces - 
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vinces and States bordering upon that Kingdom, 
when they had felt the good Effects of this 
Treaty, and found by Experience, upon how 
much eaſier Terms Peace was to be preſerved, than 
to be recovered when loſt, would have been for- 
ward to have formed ſame Aſſociation of this Na- 
ture, under the Protection of the two Maritime 
Powers. And by this Means, a Barrier might 


| have been ſecured, not only for the Netherlands, 


but thence extended to the Apo, and a ſtronger 
Alliance have been ſubſtituted in the room of the 
old Burgundian League, which for ſa many Years 
together exhauſted the Strength and checked the 
Growth of Fance; the Effect of which, would 
have been the ſettling the Tranquility of this 
Part of Europe on ſuch a ſolid Foundation, as 
it ſhould never have been in the Power of any 
one Prince to undermine by Treachery, or to 
diſturb by open Violence. 


we 4 Having fully conſidered the Na- 
— oh be ture and Importance of this Treaty, 
ounter-Pro- and anſwered the moſt material 
wo — 2 Objections that have been brought 
upon themn, againſt it ; I ſhall now conclude 
with a Panſſation of the Treaty and 
Comunter-Projeft, ſomething more correct than 
thoſe formerly printed : And where any Varia- 
tion occurs that may ſeem of Moment, I ſhall 


make ſome Obſervations u 8 it. 
THE 


A» 4 $4 


The BARRIER-TREAT Y be- 
tween Her Majeſty and the States- 


General. 


Treaty. 

25 Majeſty, the Queen 

of Great Britain, and 
the Lords the States-Gene- 
ral of the United Provinces, 
baving conſidered how much 
it concerns the Quiet and 
Security of their Kingdoms 
and States, and the publ ck 


Tranquility, to maintain 
and to ſecure on one Side the 


Succeſſion to the Crown of 


Great Britain, in ſuch man- 
ner as it is now eſtabliſhed 
2 Laws of the King- 

and on the other Side, 
that the ſaid States-Gene- 
ral of the United Provinces 


ſoould bave a ſtrong and ſuf- 
ficient 


Counter⸗Pꝛojeck. 
H E R Majeſty the Queen 


of Great Britain, and 
the Lords the States-Gene- 


'ral of the United Provinces, 


having conſidered how much 
it concerns the Quiet and 
Security of their Kingdoms 
and States, and the publick 
Tranquility, to maintain 
and to ſecure on one Side the 
Succeſſion to the Crown of 
Great Britain, in ſuch Man- 
ner as it is now eſtabliſhed 
by the Laws of the King- 
dom ; and on the other Side, 
that the ſaid States-Gene- 
ral of the United Provinces 


ſhould have a ſtrong and ſuf= 
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Treaty. 


Counter-Pzojec: 


ficient Nie (a) againſt ficient Barrier (a) againſt 


France and others who 
would ſurprize or attack 
them; And Her Majeſty 
and the ſuid States-General 
apprebending, with juſt rea- 
fon, the Troubles and Miſ- 
. chiefs which might happen, 
which reſpect to this Succeſ- 
fion, F at any Time there 
ſhould be any Perſon or any 
Power who ſhould call it in 
"Dreſtion ; and if the Coun- 
tries and States of the ſaid 
"Lords the States-General, 
were not ſecured by ſuch a 
Barrier: (6) Fur theſe ſaid 
Reaſons, Her ſaid Majeſty 
the Queen of Great Britain, 
tho in the Vigour of Her 
Age, and enjoying perfect 
Health, (which God pre- 

ve to Her many Years ,) 
"out of ber. uſual Prudence 
and Piety, has thought fit 
0 enter, with the Lords 
the States-General of the 
"United Provinces, into 4 
particular Alliance and Con- 
Jederacy, 


France, in caſe ſhe ſhould 
ſurprize or attack them : 
And ber Majeſly and 
the ſaid States-General 
apprehending, with juſt rea- 
fon, the Troubles and Mi. 
chiefs which might happen, 
with reſpect to this Succeſ- 
fion, F at any. Time there 
ſhould be any Perſon or any 
Power who ſhould call it in 
Queſtion ; and if the Coun- 
tries and States of the ſaid 
Lords the States-General, 
were not ſecured by ſuch a 
Barrier: () And the 
aboveſaid Queen of Great 
Britain, and the ſaid Lords 
the States-General, duly 
reflecting upon the Ad- 
vantage which France has 
always made uſe of, to 
ſow Diſcord and foment 
Jealouſy among the Al- 
lies, during the Negotia- 
tions of the preceding 
Treaties of Peace, for 
want of neceſſary and rea- 

ſonable 
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federacy ; ; the ine End 
and only Aim of which, ſhall 
be the public Quiet and 
Tranquility; and to pre- 
vent, by Meaſures taken in 
Time, all the Events which 
might one day excite new 
Wars. With this View it 
is, that Her Britiſh Ma- 
Jefty has given Her full 
Power, for 
certain Articles of a Treaty 
additional to the Treaties 
and Alliances that She al- 
ready has with the Lords 
the States-General of the 
United Provinces, fo Her 
Ambaſſador Extraordinary 
& Plenipotentiary, Charles 
Viſcount Townſhend, Ba- 
ron of Lyn-Regis, Privy- 
Counſellor of Her Britiſh 
Majeſty, Captain of Her 
ſaid Majeſty's Yeomen of the 
Guard, and Her Lieutenant 
in the County of Norfolk: 
And the Lords the States- 
General of the United Pro- 
vinces, 79 the Sieurs "_ 
e 


agreeing upon 


Counter⸗Pꝛoject. 


ſonable Preliminaries being 
well eſtabliſhed among 
the Allies.] For theſe ſaid 

Reaſons, Her ſaid Majeſty 
the Queen of Great Britain, 
tho in the Vigour of Her 


Age, and enjoying perfect 
Health, (which God pre- 


ſerve to Her many Years ;) 


out of Her e Prudence 
and Piety, has thought fit 
to enter, with the Lords 
the States-General of the 
United Provinces, into 4 
particular Alliance and Con- 
federacy; the principal End 
and only Aim of which, ſhall 
be the publick Quief and 
Tranquility; and to pre- 
vent, by Meaſures taken in 
Time, all the Events which 
might one Day, excite new 
Wars. With this View it 
is, that Her Britiſh Ma- 
jeſiy has given Her full 
Power, for agreeing upon 
certain Articles of a Treaty 
additional to the Treaties 
and Alliances that She al- 


ready, 
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de Welderen, Lord of Val- 
brugh, Great Bayh ff of the 
Lower Betuwe, of the Body 
of the Nobility of the Pro- 
vince of Guelder; Frede- 
rick Baron of Reede, Lord 
Lier, St. Anthony and 
Ter Lee, of the Order of 
the Nobility of the Pro- 
vince of Holland and Weſt- 
Frizeland; Anthony Hein- 
fius, Counſellor-Pen 

of the Province of Holland 


and Weſt-Frizeland, Keeper 


of the Great Seal, and Super- 


Tntendant of the Frefs of the 

ame Province; Cornelius 
Van Gheet, Lord of Span- 
broke, Bulokeſtein, Ce. 
Gideon Hoeuſt, Canon of 


the Church of St. Peter at 
Utrecht, and Counſellor 
eleft in the States of the 
Province of Utrecht; Heſ- 
fel van Sminia, Secretary 
of the Chamber of Accounts 
of the Province Frize- 
land; Erneſt Itterſum, 


Lord of Olterhof, of the 


Body 


Eounter- -Project- 


ready bas with the Lords 
the States-General of the 
United Provinces, f0-----, 
And the Lords the States- 
General of the United Pro- 
vinces, 7. 
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Boch of the Nobility of the 


Province of Overyſſel; 
and Wicher Wichers, Se- 
nator of the City of Gro- 
ninguen ; all Deputies to 
the Aſſembly of the ſaid 
Lords the States-General on 
the part, reſpectively, of the 
Provinces of Guelder, Hol- 
land and Weſt-Frizeland, 
Zeeland, Utrecht, Frize- 
land, Overyſſel, and of 
Groninguen and Omme- 


lands; who, by Vertue of who, by Vertue of 


their full Powers, have a- their full Powers, have a- 


greed upon the following greed upon the following 
Articles, * Articles. 


(a) Againſt France and others.) Theſe Words, [and others,] 
ought not, it is ſaid, to have been added in the Treaty 
the Deſign of the Treaty being to ſecure the Barrier of 
the States againſt France only. That the Firſt and chief De- 
ſign of a Treaty for the Barrier, was to ſecure it againſt 
France, I readily allow; becauſe the Fir/t and Chief Danger 
is from thence: But if it is the Intereſt of England that it 
ſhould be ſecured at all, it is certainly the Intereſt of En- 
glaud that it ſhould be ſecured againſt others as well as France. 
If the Barrier be loſt for want of ſuch Security, whoever the 
Invaders be, England as well as Holland loſes the Protection 
it gives them againſt France; and therefore it is our Inte- 
reſt as well as zheirs, that it ſhould be ſecured on all ſides, 
and expoſed to the leaſt Danger poſſible, And _ the 

tates 


/ 
| 
| 
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States oblige themſelves, to aſſiſt in maintaining the Pro- 
teſtant” Succeſſion, not only againſt France, but againſt all 
others that ſhall attempt to diſturb it; there is the ſame 
Reaſon Her Majeſty ſhould give as full a Guaranty to the 
States, for ſecuring their Barrier againſt all that ſhall at- 
tack it. The Intereſt of Both is reciprocal, and there- 
fore the Engagements ought to be ſo too. Nor can any 
Inconvenience ariſe, from making the Guaranty General 
againſt all Invaders; becauſe the Obligations of mutual 
Aſſiſtance can't by This Treaty take place on any other 
Occaſion, but then only, when Her Majeſty or the States 
ſhall be attacked on Account of the Succeſſion or Barrier. And 
therefore, if the Barrier be not attacked, tho* the States be 
invaded in any other Part, Her Majefty is not hereby en- 
gaged. It will be pretended perhaps, that there is no 

Reaſon to apprehend any Danger from any Power be- 
ſides France: But firſt, That is not true; for France by her 
Intrigues has formerly engaged ſome Princes of the Em- 
pire in a War againſt the Dutch, and may do ſo again. 
But if it were true that nothing was to be apprehended 
from any other Power than France, it is necaſſary the 
Treaty ſhould be made general, if it were only to guard 
againft the mean and pitiful Evaſions That Crown is al- 
ways ready to make uſe of to carry on her Ambitious 
Deſigns. Of which it will be ſufficient to give one Me- 
morable Inſtance, which is to the preſent Purpoſe. In 
the Year 1701, When the French Forces had ſeized the 
whole Spaniſh Low-Countries, and had by Lines and Forts 
entirely cooped up the States on that Side; not content 
with this, to cut off the States from all Communication 
with the Empire, France ſent, in Concert with the Elector 
of Cologn a great Body of Troops into moſt of the ſtrong 
Towns belonging to that Elector, and yet at the ſame 
time declared they would obſerve the Peace and the 
Treaty of Ryſwict; and therefore theſe Troops were 
called Auxilliary Troops of the Circle of Burgundy. Where 
now is the Difference, whether the King of France attack 

| the 
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the Dutch in his own Name, or whether his Troops do it 
under the Name of any body elſe ? The Troops are the 
fame, and the Danger all one. If this Treaty therefore 
were not made general againſt all Invaders, ſuch an Eva- 
fion might defeat the Intention of it even againſt France it 
ſelf. Thus much for the Reaſon of this Addition; And 
that the Reader may be fatisfied it is agreeable to the 
Counter- Project it ſelf, he need only have Recourſe to the 
16th Article, by which the Defence. of the Succeſſion and- 
the Barrier, is left general and unlimited. 


(b) The Reaſon why. theſe Words [Aud the aboveſaid 
Queen, &c. duly refleing upon the Advantage which France 
has always made uſe of, &c. for want of neceſſary and reaſonable 
Preliminaries being well eſtabliſhed among the Allies, ] were 
left out in the Treaty; will appear by obſerving, that the 
Counter-Projett was formed before the Preliminary Treaty 
in 1709, whereas this of the Barrier was not made till af- 
ter it; and therefore this Clauſe was properly left out, 
the Intention of it having . been fully anſwered and com- 
plied with in the Preliminary Treaty, fign'd by the Queen, 
the Emperor and the States, | 
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Article I. Article I. 
HE Treaties of Peace, T* E Treaties of Peace, 
Friendſhip, Alliance Friendſhip, Alliance 
and Confederacy, between and Confederacy, between 


Her Britiſbo Majeſty and 
the States General of the 
United Provinces, ſhall be 
approved and confirmed 


by 


Her Br:it;i/þ Majeſty and 
the States-General of the 
United Provinces, ſhall be 


approved and confirmed 


by 
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Treafn. 


by the preſent Treaty, 


and. ſhall remain in their 
former Force and Vigour, 
as if they were inſerted 
in it Word for Word. 
TS "8 

The Succeſſion to the 


Crown of England having 


been Settled by an Act of 
Parliament paſſed the 
Twelfth Year of the 
Reign of His late Maje- 
ty King 
Third; the Titleof which 
is, An AF for the further 
Limitation of the Crown, 
and better Securing the 
- Rights and Liberties of the 
Subject: And lately, in 
the Sixth Year of the 
Reign of Her preſent Ma- 
jeſty, this Succeſſion ha- 
ving been again Eſtabliſh- 
ed and Confirmed by a- 
nother Act made for the 
greater Security of Her 
Majeſty's Perſon and Go- 
vern- 


by the preſent Treaty; 
and ſhall 2 a c 


Pillam the 
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former Force and Vigour, 
as if they were inſerted in 
it Word for Word. 


II. 


The Succeflion to the 
Cron of England having 


been Settled by an Act of 
Parliament the 
Twelfth Year of the 
Reign of His late Maje- 
ſty King Villiam the 
hird; the Title of which 
is, An Aci for the further 
Limitation of the Crown, 
and better Securing the 
Rights and Liberties of the 
Subject: And lately, in 
the Sixth Year of the 
Reign of Her preſent Ma- 
jeſty, this Succeſſion ha- 
ving been again Eſtabliſh- 
ed and Confirmed by a- 
nother Act made for the 
greater Security of Her 
Majeſty's Perſon and Go- 
x vern- 


— 
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Treaty 
wvernment, and the Succgſi- 


on to the Crown of Great- 
Britain, &c. in the Line 
of the meft Serene Houſe 
of Hanover, and in the 
Perſon of the Princeſs So- 
phia, and of Her Heirs, 
Succeſſors and Deſcendants, 
Male and Female, already 
Born or to be Born : 
And though no Pow- 
er has any Right to Op- 
poſe the Laws, made 
upon this Subject by 
the Crown and Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain; if 
it ſhould happen never- 
theleſs, that under any 
Pretence, or by any Cauſe 
28 any Perſon, or 
y Power or State ſhould 
etend to diſpute the E- 
pr iſhment which the 
Parliament has made of 
the ſaid Succeſſion in the 
moſt Serene Houſe of Ha- 
nover, to Oppoſe the faid 
Succeſſion, to aid ot fa- 
vour thoſe who ſhall Op- 


poſe 


* 
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vernment; and the Succeſſia 
on to the Crown of Greats 
Britain; &c. in the Line 
of the moſt Serene Houſe 
of Hanover, and in the 
Perſon of the Princeſs So- 
phia, and of Her Heirs, 
Succeſſors and Deſcendants, 
Mate and Female, already 
Born or to be Born : 

And though no Pows 
i has any Right to Op- 
poſe the Laws, made 
upon this Subject by 
the Crown and Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain 1 if 
it ſhould happen never- 
theleſs, that under any 
Pretence, or by any Cauſe 
whatever, any Perſon, or 
any Power or State ſhould 

retend to diſpute the E- 

bliſhment which the 
Parliament has made of 
the ſaid Succeflion in the 
moſt Serene Houſe of Ha- 
rover, to Oppoſe the faid 
Succeſſion, to aid or fas 
vour thoſe who ſhall Op- 

Bb poſe 
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Treaty. 


poſe it, whether directly 
or indirectly, by open 
War, or by fomenting 
Seditions and Conſpira- 
cies againſt Her or Him 
to whom the Crown of 
Great Britain ſhall deſcend 
according to the Acts a- 
foreſaid » The States Ge- 
neral of the United Pro- 
vinces engage and promiſe 
to Aſſiſt and Maintain, 
in the faid Succeſſion, 
Her or Him to whom it 
ſhall belong by virtue of 


the ſaid Acts of Parlia- ' 


ment, to aid them in ta- 
king Poſſeſſion, if they 
be not then in Poſſeſſion, 
and to Oppoſe thoſe who 
would diſturb them in 
the taking ſuch Poſſeſſion, 
or in the actual Poſſeſſion, 
of the ſaid Succeſſion. 


III. 
Her faid Majeſty and 


the States-Generul, in Con- 
ſequence 


Counter⸗Pꝛoject. 


poſe it, whether directly 
or indirectly, by open 
War, or by fomenting 
Seditions and Conſpira- 
cies againſt Her or Him 
to whom the Crown of 
Great Britain ſhall deſcend 
according to the Acts a- 
foreſaid; The States Ge- 
neral of the United Pro- 
vinces engage and promiſe 
to Aſſiſt and Maintain, 
in the ſaid Succeſſion, 
Her or Him to whom it 
ſhall belong by virtue of 
the ſaid Acts of Parlia- 
ment, to aid them in ta- 
king Poſſeſſion, if they 
be not then in Poſſeſſion, 
and to Oppoſe thoſe who 
would diſturb them in 
the taking ſuch Poſſeſſion, 
or in the actual Poſſeſſion 
of the ſaid Succeſſion. 


III. 
Her ſaid Majeſty and 


the States-General, in Con- 
| ſequence 


Treaty. 


ſequence of the Fifth Ar- 
ticle of the Alliance con- 
cluded between the Em- 
peror, the late King of 
Great=Britain, and the 
Lords the States-General, 

the 7thof September, 1701. 
ſhall employ all their 
Force to recover the reſt 
of the Spaniſh Low-Coun- 
fries 4 


IV. 
And further, they ſhall 


endeavour to Conquer as 
many other Towns and 
Forts as they can, in or- 
der to their being a Bar- 
rier and Security to the 
faid Lords the States. 


V. 


And whereas, accord- 
ing to the Ninth Article 
of the ſaid Alliance, it is 
to be agreed, amongſt 


other Matters, how and 
in 


* 
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ſequence of the Fifth Ar. 
ticle of the Alliance con- 
cluded between the Em- 
peror , the late King of 
Great- Britain, and the 
Lords the States-General ; 
the 7th of September, 1701, 
ſhall employ all their 
Force to recover the reſt 
of the Spaniſh Lou-Coun- 


fries; 
IV, 
And further, they ſhall 


endeavour to Conquer as 
many other Towns and 
Forts as they can, in or- 
der to their being a Bar- 
rier and Security to the 
{aid Lords the States. 


V. 

And whereas, accord- 
ing to the Ninth Article 
of the ſaid Alliance, it is 
to be agreed, amongſt 


other Matters, how and 
B b 2 15 
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Treatn. 


in what manner the States 

ſhall be ſecured by means 
of this Barrier ; the Queen 
of Great-Britain ſhall uſe 
Her Endeavours to procure 
that in the Treaty of 
Peace it may be agreed, 
that all the Spaniſh Low- 
Countries, and what elſe 
ſhall be found neceſſary, 
whether of Conquered or 
Unconquered Places, ſhall 
ſerve as a Barrier to the 
States. 


VI. 


That to this end their 
High Mightineſſes ſhall 
be allowed to put and 
keep Garriſon, to change 


augment- and diminiſh it as 


they ſhall judge proper, in 
the — blowing ; 
Namely, (F) Newport, 
6855 Furnes, with] Fort 
Knock, | pres, Menin, 
the [Town and] Cittadel 
of Liſie, Tournay [and its 

Citadel, 
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in what manner the States 
ſhall be ſecured by means 
of this Barrier; the Queen 
of Great-Britain ſhall affi 

in procuring, that in the 
Treaty of Peace it may 
be agreed, that all the 
Spaniſh Low - Countries, 
and whatelſeſhall be found 
neceſſary, whether of Con- 
quered or Unconquered 


Places, ſhall ſerve as a 


Barrier to the States. 


VI. 


That to this end their 
High Mightineſſes ſhall 
be allowed to put and 


keep Garriſon in the Pla- 


ces following : Namely, 
Newport, Knocke, Menin, 
the Citadel of Liſſe, Tour- 
nay, Conde, Valenciennes, 
Namur and its Citadel ; 
Liere, Halle to be For- 


tified, the Fort of Perle, 


Damme, the Caſtle of Gand. 
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Citadel, ] Conde, Valen 
ciennes, | (6b) and the Pla. 
ces which ſhall from hence- 
forward be Conquered from 
France:] | Maubeuge, ] 
L Charleroy, ) Namur 
and its Citadel, Liere, 
Halle to be F ortified, the 
Forts Perle, | (e) Philip- 
Pe, ] Damme, the Caſtle of 
Gand, (d) Dendermond :] 
(e) the Fort of St. Dbo- 
nas, being joined to the 
Fortifications of Ecluſe, 
and being entirely incor- 
porated with it, ſhall re- 
main and be yielded in 

Pro to the States 
GY The Fort of Aale 
en, on this ſide Gand, 


ſhall be razed.) 


(a) Funes, Ypres, Town of Liſle, Citadel of Tournay, 
e.] The Addition of theſe Places, is conform- 
able to Her Majeſty's Inſtructions to Her Ambaſſadors in 
the following Words : And for the greater Extent and 
* Strength of the intended Barrier, you are likewiſe here- 
6 « by * to inſiſt, that the Towns and Forts of Furnes, 
es, Menin, Liſte, Tournay, Conde, Valenciennes, 
«and erge, be at a Treaty of Peace yielded up, and 
delivered by France to Charles the Third King of Spain, to 
ebe garriſon'd in ſuch manner, as ſhall be agreed on by the 
<6 Treaty concerning the ſaid Barrier, to be forthwith made 
and concluded between Us and the States- General.] 
Bb 3 (3) And 
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(b) And the Places which” ſhall bereafter be conquered from 
France.) Theſe Words are no more than a Repetition of 
the 4th Article of the Counter-Projet?, 

(c) Cbarleroy.] I have already ſhown that Her Majeſty 
and the Emperor did by the 23d Article of the Preliminary 
Treaty, agree that this Place among others ſhould be re- 
ſtored by France to make a Part of the Dutch Barrier: And 
it being by its Situation of the greateſt Importance for 
covering the Country between Maubeuge and Namur, where 
there is no other Place of Strength for 40 Miles together, it 
could not in Juſtice or Prudence have been omitted in the 
Barrier-Treaty. 

(d) Dendermonde.] The Neceſſity of making this Town 
a Part of the Barrier, in order to preſerve a fafe and free 
Communication between the States and their Garrifons, has 
already been ſufficiently demonſtrated under my Third 
Head: And it can't be pretended this Place can any way 
Prejudice or influence our Trade; ſince, if any Danger of 
that kind were to be apprehended, (which I have fully ſnewn 
under my 5th Head there is not,) it muſt ariſe from 
the Caſtle of Gand, as lying in the direct Paſſage of our 
Trade. But the Reader will obſerve that the Caſtle: of 
Gand is made a Part of the Barrier by the Counter-. 
Project. oxen > Mel 

(e) Fort Philippe and Fort St. Dhonas.} The Addition of 
theſe two Forts can be of no Importance. For with Re- 
lation to the firſt, the States have ever ſince the Treaty of 
Munſter had the Command of the Entrance of the Scheld, 
by the Poſſeſſion of Fort Lillo, which lies nearer the Mouth 
of that River than Fort Philippe. Neither can it be pretend, 
cd that the States, by means of their Garriſon in Fort Philippe, 
may defraud King Charles of his Cuſtoms, (which has been 
objected by the Libellers; ſince he not only has a Cuſtom. 
Houſe higher up the River between Fort Philippe and Ant. 
deep. but is at Liberty, if That is not thought ſufficient, ta 

erect as many more as he pleaſes, notwithſtanding this Treaty. 
As for Fort St. Dhonas, it ſtands ſo near PEcluſe, (which 
town belongs to the Szates,): that it really makes a * 
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its Out- works, and was therefore incorporated with it long 
before this Treaty was made. | 1 9328 

Neupert] J have already had Occaſion to ſhew the 
Neceſſity of making Gand and Dendermonde a Part of the Bar- 
rier : And tho* Newport is ſpecified in the Counter-Projet?, 
yet becauſe it has been pretended that this Place, as well as 
the other Two, is no neceſſary Part of a Barrier againſt 
France, but at the ſame time highly prejudical to the Brits 
Trade; I ſhall here anſwer both thoſe Objections. As for 
the Firſt, it is impoſſible for any one that has the leaſt No- 
tion of a Barrier againſt France, and of the Situation of the 
Low-Countries, to think that it is not as neceſſary for the 
Dutch to have a Gariſon in Newport, as in any other Frontier- 
Town whatever ; or that the other Places ſpecified in the 
Treaty, can be an effectual Security without Newport, For 
What is meant by putting the Barrier into the Hands of the 
Dutch, but that they ſhould Gariſon and defend the Chain 
of Towns which divide the Spaniſo Netherlands from France, 
that no Paſs or Inlet may be left open for the French to make 
a ſudden Invaſion as they have often done? And let any one 
caſt his Eye upon the Map, and ſee whether any Town is a 
more eſſential Part of this Chain, on the Frontier, than New- 
port; whether the Barrier is in any Part fo weak, as in this; 
and whether it would be ſafe to leave ſuch an Extent of Coun- 
try, as is between the Sea and res, open and expoſed, If 
| Newport is left without a Garifon, a French Army may 
march directly to Bruges and Gand, cut the Dutch off from 
their Communication with their Gariſons, and bring them 
into the utmoſt Danger, without the reſt of the Barriers 
being of any Uſe to them. An Irruption made by France 
on that ſide, it is evident would be of more dangerous Con- 
ſequence both to the Spaniſh Netherlands and the United- 
Provinces,” than in any other Part of the Barrier; and there- 
fore Newport is ſo far from being in no Senſe a Part of the 
Barrier, that ſcarce any other Frontier-place is of ſo much 
Importance to it. The Second Objection is, That the States 
having a Gariſon in Newport, may make the Britih Trade 
precarious, Now not to W the Arguments brought under 
f 4 my 
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wy 5th Head, which ſhew that it is morally impoſſible that the 
_ P#ch ſhould ever by virtue of their Barrier attempt any thing 
in Prejudice of our Trade; it is ſufficient to obſerve: with 
reſpect v0 Newport, that its Situation and the Badneſs of its 
_ * Harbour are ſuch, that the Exgliſʒ have never carried on 
any conſiderable Trade thither, but have always frequented 
end; which, beſides the Advantage of a more commo- 
dious Harder lies more convenient for forwarding our 
Goods to Bruſſels, Now this Town is left intirely in the 
Hands of the King of Spain; and it is to be obſerved, that 
the Britih Effects having once paid the Royal Duties or 
Cuſtoms there, they axe free for all the other Towns'of 
the Spaniſa Netherlands, And whereas, by the gth Article 
of the Treaty, All Rights and Privileges, Civil and Eccle- 
| Haſtica), - are reſerved to King Charles over all the Spani 
Netherlands ; and, by the 15th, the States engage to aſliſt 
in Maintaining the Trade of both Nations upon an equal 
Foot; it follows, that any Attempt made by the States to 
the Prejudice of the Britiſß Trade, would be in all Places 
alike an Encroachment upon the Sovereignty of the King 
of Spain, and an open and direct Violation of the Treaty; 
and muſt therefore, as ſuch, engage them in a [Rupture 
with him and us: Which Opportunity France would not 
fail to improve to the ſeizing of the Barrier, and the 
Ruin of the Slates. As long therefore as Holland preſerves 
the leaſt Regard for its own Safety and Intereſt, we ſhall 
be more ſecure of not having the ſtrong Towns of the 
Netherlands turn'd againſt us, by truſting them to their 
Hands, than we could be by putting them into the Poſſeſſion 
of any other Power in Europe : Which is as great a Security, 
1 BE Nature of the thing will admit of, or as can indeed be 

tefired. W 
bye - The Fort of Rodenhuyſen on this fide Gand, ſhall be razed], 
"Phe Situation of this Fort, is ſuch, that if the States were to 
have the Caſtle of Gand, (as was ſettled by the Counter- Projets, 
it was abſolutely neceffary this Fort ſhould be demoliſhed ; 
fince it lies between Gand, which is to be put into the Hands 
of the States, and the Sas van Gand which is already in their 
Poſſeſſion, 
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Poſſeſſion, and commands that Canal along which all their 
Proviſions, Warlike Stores, Sc. muſt paſs to Gand, ſo that 
it might be of the greateſt Prejudice to the States, without 
being of any manner of Service to the King of Spain. 
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VII. VII. 


The ſaid Lords the The fhid Lords the 
States-General may alſo States-General may put 


[ (a) in caſe of an appa- into the ſaid Towns, Forts, 
rent, Attack, or] | (6) and Places; and, in caſe 
Mar, put as many Troops of | (5) Open] War with 
as they ſhall think neceſſa- France, into all the other 
ry in all the Towns, Pla- Towns, Places, and Forts; 
ces and Forts of the Spa- whatever the Reaſons of 
niſh Lou- Countries, where War ſhall require. | 
the Reaſon of War ſhall 

e | 
fa) In caſe of an apparant Attack.) Whoever conſiders how 
little Ceremony France always uſed in invading her Neigh- 
bours, by the ſudden Inundation of Powerful Armies; muſt 
think it full as needful for the Safety of the Barrier, to pro- 
vide againſt the Caſe of an Apparent Attack, as that of an open - 
War. 

(% War.} () Open War with France.] The Reaſon why 
this Treaty in general, and conſequently this Article, ought 
not to be confinꝰd to France only, has been already given: 
And it is plain from the very Words of it, that the Privilege 
of putting their Troops into any Towns of the Spaniſh Netber- 
lands, is reſtrained to the Caſe of an Attack or War on the Lo- 
Countries and the Barrier only. For by this Article nothin 
can authorize or juſtifie their putting Troops into any Place o 
the Low-Countries, but the Reaſon of War in caſe of an Attack, 
Should therefore the Biſhop of Munſter, for Example, or any 
other Neighbour, attack the Province of Friſe or Over-{ſet 
| f It 
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it is evident the Dutch could in ſuch a caſe neither claim nor 
exert this Privilege, of putting their Troops into any Places 
of the Low-Countries ; becauſe thoſe Countries not being at- 
tacked, there could be no Pretence that the Reaſon of War 
required they ſhould do it; nor indeed would they have any 
Intereſt in ſuch a caſe to do it. The Liberty therefore here 
given the States, is no more in Truth, than whatthey might 
in Reaſon and Juſtice have taken, even tho? there had been 
ps ſuch Stipulation made in this Treaty. For the Defence of 
the Low-Countries being put into their Hands, it would be 
ridiculous to imagine, that in caſe thoſe Countries were at- 
tacked, the States ought not to make the beſt Diſpoſition 
they could of their Troops for their Defence, and for pre- 
venting the Deſigns of the Enemy, by putting their Forces 
into all Places where the Reaſon of War ſhould require it, Nor 
is there the leaſt ground for that malicious Inſinuation, that 
upon a Rupture between Britain and Holland, the Riches and 
Strength of the Netherlands may be turned againſt us; For 
we muſt firſt reſolve to attack the Lu. Countries, and conſe- 
quenly break with the Houſe of Auſtria, before the States can 
make uſe of any Strength they have in thoſe Parts againſt us ; 
And ſhould That be the Caſe, we might depend upon being 
oppoſed by all the Power and Wealth of thoſe Countries, ever 
tho? the $/ates ſhould have no Garriſons in them, But all the 
Objections of this kind, are already uy Crag under my 
50 Propoſition, where I have largely ſhewn, That their hav- 
ing a Barrier purſuant to this Treaty, will be far from expoſing Us 
to any-fort of Danger from Them. Therefore I ſhall add no- 
thing more on this Head, but the Declaration of the States 
in their Letter to Her Majeſt} of the 19th of February, 1712, 
in which they aſſure Her“ That they have not the leaſt 
Thought of making Uſe of the Privilege ſtipulated in the 
„ 7th Article, to put Troops into other Places, but only in 
< caſe of the laſt and moſt apparent Neceſlity””, viz. of put- 
ting them into thoſe Places. Now there can never be a Ne. 
cellity of putting Troops into thoſe Places, but only when 
the Netherlands are attacked. 6 
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VIII. 


They may likewiſe 
ſend into the Towns, 
Forts and Places, where 
they ſhall have their Gari- 
ſons, without any Hin- 
drance, and without pay- 
ing any Duties; Proviſi- 
ons, Ammunitions, Arms 
and Artillery, Materials 
for the Fortifications, and 
all that ſhall be found 
convenient and neceſſary 
for the ſaid Gariſons and 
Fortifications. 


IX. 


The ſaid Lords the 
States-General ſhall alſo 
have Liberty to Appoint 
in the Towns, Forts and 
Places of their Barrier, 
mentioned in the foregoing 
Sixth Article, where they 
ſhall have their Gariſons, 
ſuch Governors and Com- 
mandants, Majors and o- 
ther Officers, as they ſhall 
think proper ; who ſhall 
not be ſubject to any o- 


Counter-Projert. 
VIII. 
They may likewiſe 


ſend into the ſaid Towns, 
Forts, and Places above- 
mentioned, without any 
Hindrance, and without 
paying any Duties; Pro- 
viſions, Ammunitions , 
Arms, and Artillery, 
Materials for the Forti- 
fications, and all that 
ſhall be found neceſſary 
for the ſaid Gariſons an 

Fortifications. i 


IX. 


The faid Lords the 
States-General may alſo 
put in the /azd Towns, 
Forts and Places of their 
Barrier, where they ſhall 
have their Gariſons, ſuch 
Governors and Comman- 
dants as they ſhall think 
fit ; who hall 
be ſubject to any other 
Orders, relating to the 
Security and Military Go- 
vernment of the ſaid Pla- 


ces, 


not 


e — 
— — 


— — — _ — 
— : 
- 
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ther Orders, | whatſoever 


they may be, or from 
whomſoever they may 


come, relating to the Se- 
curity and Military Go- 


vernment of the ſaid Pla- 
ces, but to thoſe of their 
High Mightineſſes only 
and excluſively, yet with- 
out prejudice to the Rights 
and Liberties, as well Ec- 
cleſiaſtical as Political, 

of Ring Charles the Third. 


Counter-Project. 


ces, whatſoever they may 
be, or from whomſoe er 
they may come, but only 
to thoſe of their High- 
Mightineſles, 1 of 
all others, yet without 
Prejudice to the Rights 
and Liberties, as well 
Eccleſiaſtical as Political, 
(a) and to the Revenues of 
King Charles the Third, 
in Reſpett of the ſaid 
Towns, Fad 


(a) And 10 the Rivas] Theſe Words are left out, to 

make the Treaty conſiſtent with itfelf. For the Revenues 
of ſuch Towns in the 6th Article, as were not in Poſſeſ- 
ſion of King Charles the IId at his Death, are by the 11th 
Article of the Counter-Proje? aſſigned towards the Mainte- 
nance of the Barrier; 2 therefore it would have been 
abſurd to have reſerved King Charks's Right to the whole 
Revenues in this Article, when'1 it is (in N 3 955 r 
* me me 0 
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That, beſides,” the faid That, beſides, the ſaid. 
Lords the States ſhall have Lords the States ſhall 
Liberty to Fortifie the have Liberty to Fortiſie 
faid Towns, Places and the ſaid Towns, Places 
Forts which belong to and Forts which belong 
| them , and Repair the to them, and Repair the 
. Fortjfications of them, in Fortifications of them, in 
ſuch ſuch 


+ {Þ 
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ſuch manner as they ſhall 
judge neceſſary; and fur- 
ther to do whatever ſh al 
be uſeful for their Defence. 


XI. 


The Lords the States- 
General ſhall be left in 
Poſſeſſion of all the Re- 
venues of the Towns, 
Places, Caſtellanies, and 
their Dependencies, which 
they ſhall have for their 
Barrier from France, which 
were not in the Poſſeſſion 
of the Crown of Sparn, at 
the time of the Death of 
the late King Charles the 
Second; | (a) and beſides 
this, a Million of Livres 
ſhall be ſettled, for the 
Payment of One hundred 
thouſand Crowns every three 
Months, out of the cleareſt 
Revenues of the Spaniſh 
Low - Countries, which 
were then in Poſſeſſion of 
the ſaid King; to ſerve 
Both together for the Main- 


tenance of the Gariſons of 


the 


Counter-Project 


ſuch manner as they ſhall 
judge neceflary ; and fur- 
ther to do whatever ſhall 
be uſeful for their De- 
fence. 


. 


All the Revenues of 
the Chatellanies and De- 

dencies of the Towns 
and Places which the 
Lords the States-General 
ſhall have for their Barrier 
from France, and which 
were not in the Poſſeſſion 
of the Crown of Spain 
at the Time of the Death 
of the Catholick King of 
Spain, Charles the Second; 
ſhall be ſettled for a Fund 
to provide for the Fortifi- 
cations, as alſo, for the 
Magazines and other ne- 
ceſſary Expences of the 
ſaid Towns, of the Barrier. 
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tbe States, and] for pro- 
viding the Fortifications, 
as alſo the Magazines, 
and other neceſſary Ex- 
1 in the Towns and 
laces above - mentioned. 
[ (5) And that the ſaid 
Revenues may be ſufficient 
fo ſupport theſe Expences, 
Endeavours ſball be uſed 
for enlarging the Dependen- 
cies and Caſtellanies afore- 
ſaid, as much as poſſible ; and 
rticularly for including in 
the Caſtellany of Ipres, that 
of Caſſel, and the Foreſt of 
Niepe ; and in the Caſtel- 
lany of Liſle, the Govern- 
ment of Douay ; Both ha- 
ving been fo joined before 
the preſent War. 


(a) Aud befides this, a Million of Livres, &c.] This Ad- 
dition is authorized by Her Majeſty's private Inſtructions 
to Her Ambaſſadors. [** Whereas it is expected that ſeveral 
« Towns now belonging to and in the Hands of France, 
& ſhould be given up and yielded by the Treaty of Peace, 
* to be gariſon'd by the Forces of the S/ates-General for the 
* Security of their Barrier; if therefore the Revenues of ſuch 
«© Towns, their Dependencies and Territories, fo deliver'd 
« up and gariſon'd, be not found ſufficient to anſwer the 
* neceſſary Expences to be made for that Service; in ſuch 
« Caſe, you have Liberty to conſent to the adding ſuch 


farther 


( 399 
« farther fr or Sums, as ſhall be thought requiſite and rea- 


.. 


% ſonable for that Purpoſe, out of the Incomes and Reve- 
„ nues ariſing in general from the Spaniſh Low- Countries“. ] 
And how far ſhort the whole Revenues aſſign'd the States 
will fall, of the Expence neceſſary for maintaining the 
Barrier; has been already fully and clearly proved under 
my 5th Propoſition, 

(b) And that the ſaid Revenues, &c.] This Addition 
tending only to the weakning of France, and to the redu- 
cing thoſe Chatellenies to the Foot upon which they were 
before the preſent War, was highly reaſonable in Conſide- 
ration of the great Diſproportion which I have ſhewn there 


is between the Revenues and the Expence of the Barrier 


Treaty. 
XII, 


That no Town, Fort, 
Place, or Country of the 
SpantſhLow-Countries,ſhall 
be granted, transferred, or 
given, or deſcend to the 
Crown of France, or any 
one of the Line of France, 
by vertue of any Gift, 
Sale, Exchange, Marriage- 
Settlement, Inheritance, 
Succeſſion by Will, or ab 
znteſtato, from any Title 
whatſoever ; nor, in any 
other manner whatever, 
be put into the Power or 
under the Authority of 
the moſt Chriſtian King, 

. or 


Counter⸗Pꝛojec. 
XII. 


That no Town, Fort, 
Place, or Country of the 
Spaniſb Lou- Countries, ſhall 
be granted transferred, or 
given, or deſcend to the 
Crown of France, or any 
one of the Line of France, 
by vertue of any Gift, 
Sale, Exchange, Marriage- 
Settlement; Inheritance, 
Succeſſion by Will, or ab 
inteſtato, from any Title 
whatſoever ; nor, in any 
other manner whatever, 
be put into the Power or 
under the Authority of 
the moſt Chriſtian King, 

| or 


- — — — 
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or any one of the Line 
of France. | 


XIII. 


And whereas the ſaid 
Lords the States-General, 

in Conſequence - of the 
Ninth Article of the ſaid 
Alliance, are to make a 
Convention or Treaty 
with King Charles the 
Third, for ſecuring the 


States by means of the 


ſaid Barrier, the Queen 

of Great Britain ſhall uſe 
Her good Offices, that all 
the foregoing Particulars, 
relating to the Barrier of 
the States, may be inſert- 
ed in the aforeſaid Treaty 
or Convention; and Her 
faid Majeſty ſhall conti- 
nue Her good Offices, 
till the above-mentioned 
Convention, between the 
States and the faid King 
Charles the 'Third, be con- 
cluded, agrecably to what 
is before-mentioned and 


Her Majeſty ſhall be Gua- 


- Fantee 


Counter-Project 


or any one of the Line 
of France. 


XIII. 


And whereas the faid 
Lords the States-General, 
in Conſequence of the 
Ninth Article of the faid 


Alliance, are to make a 


Convention or Treaty 
with King Charles the 
'Third, for ſecuring the 
States by means of the 
ſaid Barrier 3 the Queen 

of Great Britain ſhall uſe 
Her good Offices, that all 
the oing Particulars, 
relating to the Barrier of 
the States, may be inſert- 
ed in the aforeſaid Treaty 
or Convention; and Her 
ſaid Majeſty ſhall conti- 
nue Her Offices, 
till the above - mentioned 
Convention, between the 
States and the ſaid Kitig 
Charles the Third, be con- 


cluded, agrecably to what 


18 before · mentioned and 
Her Majeſty ſhall be Gua- 
frantee 
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rantee of the ſaid Treaty rantee of the faid T reaty 
or Convention or Convention. 


, (a) The whole, neberibł- 
leſs, without Prejudice td 
ſucb other Treaties and Cons 


Ws; nar: ventions, as the Veen of 


Great Britain and their 
High - Mightineſſes may 
| think fit to make hereafter 
with the ſaid King Charles 
the Third, in relation td 
the a vreſaid. Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands, or 10 ihe foid 
Barrier. 


(a) The e nevertheleſs — Prejudice, &c.] This 


Article was (1 ſuppoſe) omitted as being perfectly inſig- 
181 For it is _—_ faid; ſurhb Treaties ar the Queen OR the 
/ 


ates ſhall make, disjunctively; which would in effect have 
rendered the whole Treaty inſignificant; but, ſhe Queen 
AND the States. Now it is manifeſt that, without any 
ſuch Article, Her Majeſty and the States have the very 
fame Power of making any future Treaties or Conyen- 
tions upon this of any other Subje&t by common Conſent; 
as they would have had if this Article had been inſerted. 
. therefore (th Tony ares in 2 9 it 
poſſibly dice an uent Treaty made by a Joynt 
a hag It would have beer perfectly Emer to have 


— Ripulated that | nt. 
ip t 0 ee Cieat, 


Treatn. 
. 
And that the faid Lords 


the States may have from 
this time,” as much as 
poſſible, a Barrier in the 
 Spamfh ' Low - Countries; 
they ſhall be permitted 
to put their Gariſons in 
the Towns already taken, 
-and which ſhall hereafter 
de taken, before the Peace 


be made and put in ex- 
cution. | (a) And in the 


"mean time the ſaid King 
Charles the Third ſhall not 
be allowed to enter into 
Poſſeſſion of the ſaid Spa- 
niſh Low-Countries, nei- 
ther in -whole nor in part; 


Queen ſhall be aiding to 
their High-Mightineſſes to 
-maintain them in the En- 
ſoyment of the 
there, and to find the Mil- 
| tion of Livres a Tear, 
above - mentioned. 


State that it found them, 


I s wn . — 


( 4% 
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Nr And that the ſaid "Fr 


the States may have from 
this Time, as much as 
poſſible, a Barrier in the 
Spaniſh Low - Countries, 
they ſhall be permitted 
to put their Gariſons into 
the principal Towns al- 
ready taken, and which 
ſhall hereafter be taken 
before the Peace be made 
and put in Execution, 


and during that time, the 


/ 


) Aud in the mean, time, &c.] It has been obſerved. al- 
| ready, that this Treaty leayes the Netherlands in the fame 
during-the War; 4c it 


would 
have 


, * 
(40) 
have been impracticable to have made any Alterations with 
reſpect to the Gobetument of thoſe Provinces before the 
Peace, without introducing the greateſt Diſorder and Con- 
fuſion, The States therefore being put in Poſſeſſion of the 
Towns conquered from France, and of the Revenues ariſing 
from them, by virtue of the Grand Alliance before ever this 
Treaty was made ; things are only left by this Clauſe upon 
the ſame Foot, till the Concluſion of the Peace, And that 
no one may think they have enriched themſelves by theſe Re- 
venues, it is well known that fince the taking of Men in 
1706, they have received in all, from the New Conqueſts 
or Barrier, no more than one Million and 4 of Livres; which 
hardly amounts to 25,000 Pounds Sterling per Amun ; a Sum 
ſo very unequal to the vaſt Expence the States (alone) have 
been at, for the Sieges of ſo many ſtrong Towns, and for 
repaifing the Fortifications of them when taken, that no one 
can imagine they have in theſe Five Years, by the Revenues 
of all the conquered Places, more than made themſelves 
whole for the ſingle Siege of Liſe; ſince, when our Succeſſes 
were to be leſſened and vilified, it has been confeſſed that the 
Money ſpent on the Siege of one Town, would have built 
Three. And as to the Additional Sum of 400,000 Crowns 
to be raiſed Annually upon the Low-Countries even during the 


War, it is well known that the States cannot receive or ex- 


pect any Benefit of it during the War; the whole Revenues 
of the Country being appropriated to the Charges of the Civil 
Government, the Payment of the Walloon Regiments, the 
ſupplying the Imperial Troops with Bread and Forage, and 
to other Incident Charges of the War. But there is no Oc- 
caſion to ſay any thing in Juſtification of this Clauſe ; ſince, 
were it never fo practicable to rajſe the Million, the States 
declared to the Duke of Mariborougb and the Lord Viſcount 
Townſhend, that they never intended to make uſe of this Con- 
ceſſion for that Purpoſe, but only to induce King Charles the 
ſooner to comply with the Convention defired of him, 


Cca Treaty 


* 
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(a) And whereas their 
High- Mightineſſes have 
Stipulated by the Treaty 
of Munſter, in the 14 

Article 5 That the River 
Schelde, as alſo the Canals 
of Sas, Syn, and other 
Mouths there opening in- 
to the Sea, ſhould be = 


ſhut on the Side of the 


States; 


And in the Fifteenth 


Article, That the Ships 
and Commodities going 
in and out of the Harbours 
of Flanders, ſhall be and 
remain charged with all 


ſuch Impoſts and other 
Duties, as are raiſed upon 


Commodities going and 
coming along the Schelde, 


and the other Canals a- 


bove-mentioned : 


The Queen of Great 


Britain [promiſes and en- 
gages, That their High- 


be diſturbed in their Right 
and Poſſeſſion in that re- 


ſpect 2 


— 


( 


Mightineſſes ſhall never 
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ſpect, directly nor indi- 
rectly; but ſhall continue 
to enjoy them fully: As 
alſo that Commerce ſhall 
not in prejudice of the 
ſaid Treaty, be made 
more eaſy by the Sea- 
Ports, than by the faid 
River, Canals, and Mouths 


of the Sea on the fide of 


the States of the United 

- Provinces, directly nor in- 

directly. 
And whereas by the 
16th and 17th Articles of 
the ſame Treaty of Mun- 
fer, his Majeſty the King 
of Spain is obliged: to treat 
the Subjects of their High- 
Mightineſſes as favour- 
ably as the Subjects of 
Great Britain and the 
Hans Towns , who were 
then the People the 
moſt favourably treated; 
Her Brit;/þ Majeſty and 
their High - Mightineſſes 
promiſe -likewiſe to take 
care, that the Subjects of 
Great Britain and of their 
High - Mightineſles, 2 


* 


ge3 
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be treated in the Spaniſh . 
Low-Countries, as well as 
in all Spain, the Kingdoms _ | 
and States thereto belong- 
ing, equally, and as well 


the one as the other, as 


favourably as the Peo- - - 


ple the moſt favoured, 


Counter⸗Pꝛoject. 
enb 00 
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(a) As to this Article ; it * —.— 0 olle 5 


to be only a Renewal of the 
under by the 8th Article of the 


more need be ſaid in its Defence. 


XVI. 


The ſaid Queen and 
the States- General oblige 


| themſelves to furniſh, by 


Sea and Land, the Suc- 
w_ and Aſſiſtance ne- 
to maintain, 


F. orce, Her ſaid Majeſty 


in the quiet Poſſeſſion of 
Her Kingdoms; and the 
moſt Serene Houſe of Ha- 


nover in the ſaid Succeſſi- 


on, as it is ſettled by the 
Acts of Parliament before- 
mentioned: and to main- 


tain the ſaid States-Gene- 


ral in the I n of the 
faid Barrier, 
4 : XVII. 


ment Her bar n Was 


On ons © that en 


Daub 


OY. | s 
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"The fad Queen and 


the States-General oblig 
themſelves to furniſb, 


Sea and Land, the Suc- 


cours and Affiſtance ne- 


by ceffary to maintain, 
Force, Her fald Majef 


in the quiet Poſſeſſion of 
Her Kingdoms ; and the 


'moſt Serene * Houſe of 


the ſaid Snc- 


Hanover 


ceffion, as it is ſettled by 
the Acts of Parliament 
before-mentioned: and to 
maintain the ſaid States- 
General in the Poſſeſſion 
of the ſaid Barrier. 


XVII, 
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=” Treaty. _ 
XVII. 
1 Bl Ratificdtions 


of this Treaty, a 
lar Convention 


icu- 
be 


made of the Conditions 


upon which the faid 
Queen, and the ſaid Lords 
the States-General, ſhall 


engage themſelves to fur- 
niſh the Suceours which 


ſhalt he judg'd neceſſary, 


as well py nn by Land. 
17 rl | 


* 9 
+ > 


XVII. 
1 Her Britiſh Maieſty Y, 


or the States-General of 


the United Provinces, be 
attacked by any Body 
whatſoever, on account 
of this Convention; they 
ſhall mutually affiſt one 
another with all their 
Force, and become Gua- 
rantees of the Execution 
of the ſaid Convention. 


LS -- 4 
here fill be invited 


and admitted into the 
preſent 


- 


Counter-Project- 
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After the Ratifications 
of this Treaty, a particu- 
lar Convention ſhall be 
made of the Conditions 
u which the faid 
Queen, and the ſaid Lords 
the States-General, ſhall 
engage themſelves to fur- 
niſh the Succours which 
ſhall be judg'd neceſſary, 
as well by Sea as _ Land. 


XVIIE 


If Her Britiſb Majeſty, 
or the States- General of 
the United Provinces, be 
attacked by any Body 
whatſoever, on account 
of this Convention ; they 
ſhall mutually one 
another with all their 


Force, and become Gua- 


rantees of the Execution 
of the ſaid Convention, 


xIx. 


There ſhall be invited 
and admitted into the 
C 4 preſent 


( 


Treaty. 
e 
preſent Treaty, as ſoon as 
ſſible, all the Kings, 
rinces and States, who 
ſnall be willing to enter 
into the ſame; particu- 
larly his Imperial Majeſty, 
the Kings of Spain and 
Prugſtia, and the Elector of 
Hanover. And Her Britiſp 
Majeſty, and the States- 
General of the United Pro- 
vinces, and each of them 
in particular, ſhall be per- 
mitted to requeſt and in- 
vite thoſe whom they 


ſhall think fit to requeſt. 


and invite, to enter into 
this Treaty, and to be Gua- 
fantees of its Execution. 


406 
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preſent Treaty, as ſoon as 
poſſible, all the Kings, 
Princes and States, wh 
ſhall be willing' to enter 
into the ſame z parti 


1 icular- 
ly his Imperial Majeſty, 
the Kings of Spain and 
Pruſſia, and the Elector of 
Hanover. And Her Britiſh 
General of the United Pro- 
in particular, ſhall be per- 
mitted to requeſt and in- 
vite thoſe whom they 
ſhall think fit to requeſt 


and invite, to enter into 


this Treaty, and to be Gua- 


ee en eee 
„ 
(a) And whereas by the 


| 1 5th and gth Articles of the 


is agreed and 
that the , Kingdoms of Na- 


afore - mentioned Alliance 
concluded between the Em- 
peror, the late King of 
Great - Britain , and the 
Lords the States-General, 
the 7th of Sept. 1701, it 
fttpulated, 


all 


ples and Sicily, with 


Treafy. 
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the Dependancies of the 
Crown of Spain in Italy, 
ſhall be recovered out of 
pen 
eing of the la 2 : 
to 5 Trade of the t 
Nations; as ltkewiſe the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, for 
a Barrier to the Lords the 
Stafes-Generaf : therefore. 
the ſaid Queen of Great- 
Britain, and the Lords the 
States-General of the Uni- 
ted Provinces, agree and 
oblige themſelves not to en- 
ter into any Negotiation ar 
Treatyof PeacewithFrance, 
until the Reſtitution of the 
faid Kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily , with all the 
Dependancies of the Crown 
F Spain in Italy; as {ike- 
wiſe the Spaniſh Low- 
Countries, with the other 
Towns and Places in the 
Poſſeſſion of France above- 
mentioned in this Treaty; 
and in the manner as ſpe- 
ciſied in this Treaty: as 
alſo, all the reſt of the en- 
tire Monarchy of Spain, 


(468) 


CEE TL. TE” 


ter -ProjeR. 2 
XX. ; ag 
W Ne | L. 
And as Time has nen 
the Omiſſion which was 
made in the Treaty figned 
10 Ryſwick in the Year 
1677 between England 
and France, in re of 
the Right of the Succeſ- 
ſion of England. in the 
Perſon of Her © Majeſty 
the Queen of Great-Bri- 
tain now reigning; and 
that, for want of having 
ſettled in that Treity this 
indifputable Right. of Her 
Majeſty, France © refuſed 
to acknowledge” Her for 
een of Great-Britain, 


after the Death of the late 


King Villam the Third, 
of glorious Memory: Her 
Majeſty, the Queen of 
Great-Britain, and the 
Lords the — 
2 o 


Counter⸗Project. 


be yielded by France as 4 
Preliminary. 


(50 See the Note af the End of Article 224 of the Coun- 


XXI. 


And as Time has ſhewn 
the Omiſſion which was 
made in the Treaty figned 
at Ryfwick in the Year 
1697, between England 


and France, in ref of 


the Right of the Succeſ- 


fion of England in the 
Perſon of Her Majeſty 
the Queen of Great-Bri- 


. tain now reigning ; and 


that, for want of having 
ſettled in that Treaty this 
indiſputable Right of Her 
Majeſty, France refuſed 
to acknowledge Her for 
Queen of Great - Britain, 
after the Death of the late 
King William the Third, 
of glorious Memory: Her 
Majeſty, the Queen of 
Great-Britain, and the 
Lords the — 2 

o 
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Treat. 


of the United Provinces, 
do agree and oblige them- 
ſelves, not to enter into 
any Negoeiation or Trea- 


ty of Peace with France, 


before the Title of Her 
Majeſty 
Great Britain, as alſo the 


Reign of gucceſfſon of 


the moſt Serene Houſe of 
Hanover to the aforeſaid 


Crown, as it is ſettled 


and eſtabliſhed by the 
afore-mention'd Acts of 


Parliament, be fully ac- 


knowledged, as a Pre- 
liminary by France, and 
that France has promiſed 
at the fame time to re- 


move out of its Domini- 


ons the Perſon who pre- 


tends to be King of Great. 
Britain : | And that no Ne- 


roctation nor formal Dif- 


cuſſion of the Articles of 


of Peace 


the ſaid Treaty 


ſhall be — into, — 


jointly and at the 
time with the ſaid Been, 


ir with Ber Miners, 


to the Crown of 


Counter-Wojec. 


of the United Provinces, 
do agree and oblige them- 
ſelves, not to enter into 
any Negociation or Trea- 
ty of Peace with France, 
before the Title of Her 
Majeſty to the Crown of 
Great-Britain, as alſo the 
Right of Succeſſion of 
the moſt Serene Houſe of 
Hanover to the aforeſaid 
Crown, as it is ſettled 
and eſtabliſhed by the 
afore-mentioned Acts of 
Parliament, be fully ac- 
knowledged, as a Preli- 
mi by France, and 
that France has Stipulated 
at the ſame time to re- 
move out of its Domi 
nions, the Perſon who 
pretends to be King of 
Great Britain. 


(49) 
Treat. Cscunter⸗ Project. 


ot © 106 And whereas Experience 

304 + + = basſhewnofwhat Importance 

n 25:99 it is to Great-Britain and 

| to tbe United Provinces, 

Þ A 14 5 that the Fortreſs and Fort 

ar 0 +... of Dunkirk ſhould not be 
in the Condition they ar 

in at preſent ; the Subjedd 

4 2 ſuſtained ſuch great Loſes, 

+... and ſuffer d ſo much in 

8 ie Commer ce, [.- &p.;; the 

$1914 E hel Ships taken from them as 


a | Prize by the Privateers and 
War on Pont: ir e out... of that 
N 515i get Port, during the laß andthe 
7 0 preſent War ; and whereas 
aw inci Tag che Situation of this Port 


is ſuch, that France by its 

- boundleſs Ambition may al- 

ways be tempted to under- 

take ſome Enterprize a- 

gain the Dominions of the 

n of Great - Britain, 

— "the Lords the States- 
General, and to. inte 

the Publick Peaceand Trau 

' quility ; for the Preſerva- 

tion 


Treain. 


ſome War : Therefore the 


(arr). 


Counfer-Project: 


tion of which, and of the 
Balance of Europe againſt 
the exorbitant Power of 
France, the Allies engaged 
in this long and burden- 


aboveſaid Queen of Great- 
Britain, and the Lords 

the States - General of the 
United Provinces, do agree 
and oblige themſelves not to 
ento into any Negotiation 


or Treaty of Peace with 


France, until it ſhall be 
elded and flipulated by 
rance, as @ Preliminary, 

that all the Fortifications of 

the ſaid Sown of Dunkirk, 


d of the Forts depending 
thereon , ſhall be entirely 


demoliſhed and razed, and 


that the Port ſhall be en- 
tirely ruined and made im- 
pratticable. (a) 


(4) Theſe Two Articles, the 20th and 22d of the Coun- 
ter-Proje?,” the Ambaſſador was authorized to leave out, 


r. B-——#'s Letter of the 2d of Auguſt 1709 ; the 


Intention of them having been fully anſwered by the Unani- 
mous Concurrence of the Ales as to Both Points, in the Pre- 
liminary Articles ſettled and ſign'd by them ſeveral Months be- 
fore this Treaty was concluded. And the Reſolution the 
- States have hitherto ſhewn in adhering to the Sudject- matter 


of 


nin the 


from N 


(4.2) 
of them, — convincæ every body that there was no need of 


making them 
Heads. | 
XXI. 


Her Britiſh Mas eſty, 
"and the Lords the States- 


; General of the United Pro- 


Unces, ſhall ratify and con- 
firm all that is contained 
eſent Treaty, 
within the ſpace of four 
Weeks, wo be 
3 the 
| Signing: 1 * 
whereof, Fi under-writ- 
ten Ambaſſador Extraor- 
| dinary and Plenipotenti- 
ary of Her Br:#1f Maje- 
ſty, and the Deputies 15 
the Lords the States-Ge- 
neral, have ſigned this pre- 


ſent Treaty, and have affix- 


ed their Seals thereunto. 

A the Hague, the 29th 
3 October, in the 
Te ear 1709. 


reckoned 


enter into any New Engagernents on thoſe 


XXIII. 


Her Britiſh Majeſty ; 
and the Lords the States- 
General of the United Pro- 
vinces, ſhall ratify and con- 
that is contained 
in the preſent T 
within he ſpace of TR 
— 22, to be reckoned 
from the Day of the 


Signing. 
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$431 Trea ty. 2 
We Separate Article. 


the Preliminary 
Articles Signed here at 
the Hague the 28th of 
May, 1709, by the Ple- 
nipotentiares of his Im- 
perial Majeſty, of Her 
Majeſty the Queen of 
Great- Britain, and of the 
Lords the States-General 
of the United Provinces, 
it is Stipulated, amongſt 
other Things, that the 
Lords the States-General 
ſhall have, with entire 
Property and Sovereign- 


Fifty - ſecond Article of 
the Treaty of Munſter, in 


HEREAS, in 
| Article 


the Upper 


Counter-Mojec. 


The Seperate Article; 


Hereas, in the 52d 
of the 
Treaty of Munſter, in the 
Year 1648, it has been 
already ſtipulated, That 
Quarter of 
Guelder ſhall be exchanged 
for an Equivalent the 
Queen of Great- Britain 


will employ all Her good 


Offices, that what | is 
here mentioned miay be 
regulated to the recipro- 


cal Satisfaction of King 


Charles the Third, and the 


Lords the States-Generale 
ty, the Upper Quarter of To 191 . 
Guelder, according to the 


the Year 1648; as alſo 


that the Gariſons which 


are or hereafter ſhall be 


on the Part of the Lords - 
the States-General in the 
Town of Huy, the Cita- | 


del of Liege, and, in the 


Town of Benne ſhall re- 
main 


( 414 ) 


Treaty. 
main there till it ſhall 
be otherwiſe agreed upon 
with his Imperial Maje- 
ſty and the Empire: And 
whereas, the Barrier which 
is this Day agreed upon 
in the principal Treaty, 
for the mutual Guaranty 


between Her Britiſb Ma- 


jeſty and the Lords the 
States General, cannot 


give to the United Pro- 


Vinces the Security for 
which it is eſtabliſhed, 
unleſs the Parts of it be 
well joined together by 
a clole Communication 
from one end to the other; 
for which Purpoſe the 
Upper Quarter of Gelder, 
and the Garifons in the 
Citadel of Liege, Huy, 
and Bonne, are abſolutely 
neceſſary; Experience 
having thrice ſhewn, that 
France having a deſign to 
attack the United Provin- 
ces, has made uſe of the 
Places above - mentioned 
in order to come at them, 
and to penetrate into Sev 


Counfer-Projec. 


Treatp. 


ſaid Provinces: And 
whereas fv ther, with re- 
gard to tne Equivalent 
for which the Upper 
Quarter of Guelder vaght 
to be yielded to the United 
Provinces according to the 
Fifty - ſecond Article of 
the Treaty of Munſter 
above - mentioned ; his 
Majeſty King Charles the 
Third will be much more 
gratified and advantaged 
in other Places, than that 
Equivalent can avall : 
Therefore, that the Lords 
the States - General may 
have the Upper Quarter 
of Guelder with entire 
Property and Sovereign- 
ty, and that the faid Up- 
per Quarter of Guelder 
may be yielded in this 
manner to the ſaid Lords 
the States-General in the 
Convention or Treaty 
that they are to make 
with His Majeſty King 
Charles the Third, accor- 
ding to the Thirteenth 
Article of the Treaty 


concluded 


(445) 


Counter-Project 


Dd 
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a . 1 . - , F 
x | 
2 - R * , 


concluded this Day ; as 
alſo that their Gariſons in 
the Citadel of Liege, in 


that of Huy and in Bonne, 
may remain there, until 


it be otherwiſe agreed 


upon with his Imperial 


Majeſty and the Empire ; 


Fer Majeſty, the Queen | 


of Great-Britain, engages 
Herſelf and promiſes by 
this ſeparate Article, 
(which ſhall have the 
fame Force as if it was 
inſerted . in the principal 
Treaty,) to uſe the ſame 
Endeavours for all This, 


as She has engaged to do 
for their obtaining the 
Barrier in the Spari 
Low-Countries, In Teſti- 
mony whereof, the Un- 


derwritten Ambaſſador- 
Extraordinary and Pleni- 


3 Her Britiſh 


jeſty, and Deputies of 


the Lords the States-Ge- 


neral, have Bigned the 
preſent Separate Article, 
and have affixed their 


Counter-Pzojec, 
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Treaty. Counter⸗ Pꝛoject. 


Seals thereunto. At the 
Hague, the 29th Octo— 
ber, 1709. (a 


(L. S.) Townſhend, . Heldkren. 


, Hheuft. 
H. Sminia | 
) E. J. Itter ſum. 
(L. S.) V. Wichers, © 


(a) That this Article, as it now ſtands, was neceſfiry 
for the Security of the States, and fot the Preſervation of 
the Netherlands, and likewiſe conformable to Her Maje- 
ſty's Intentions, will appear by the following Obſervations. 
Firſt, It muſt be remembred that the Counter-Projeft was 
formed before the Negotiations for Peace were ſet on Foot; 
that afterwards, in concerting the Preliminary Articles, the 
Extent of the whole Barrier for the States came to be not only 
diſcuſſed, but ſettled ; and that the Miniſters of the Emperoz 
and the King of Spain, as well as thoſe of Her Majeſty and 
the States, agreed among other things by the 22d Article of 
the Preliminaries, 9 0 198 States ſhould * No full Proper- 
ty and Sovereign arter of Gueldre, accordi 
to the 52d hich of the *I Munſter, 1648. ei 
And by the 29th Article, it was agreed that the Gariſons 
which are or hereafter ſhall be on the Part of the States-Gene- 
ral in the Town of Huy, Citadel of Liege, and Town of 
Bonn, ſhall remain there until it ſhall be otherwiſe agreed 
upon with his Imperial Majeſty and the Empire. | 
Theſe Two Points having been thus regulated by the Con- 
nt of all the Ales in the 1 88 there could be 


—— — re — ꝗ wn. EY re re———_ —— 
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no Objection againſt mak ing them Part of the Barrier-Treaty, 
For, = Lad h 
1. As for the Upper Quarter of Gueldre, Her Majeſty 
did agree by the ſeparate Article of the Counter-Projet?, 
That purſuant to the 52d Article of the Treaty of Munſter, 
She would employ Her Offices to have that Matter re- 
gulated to the punctual Satisfaction of the King of Spain and 
the States, And ſince the King of Spain had conſented in 
the Preliminary-Treaty, that the Sovereignty of the Upper 
Quarter of Gueldre ſhould be given to the States; it was 
plain that this 1½ Separate Article of the Barrier-Treaty, was 
only purſuant to Her Majeſty's declared Intentions in the 
Separate Article of the Counter-Projefl, | 

2. The making of the Towns. mentioned in this Separate 
Article, Part of the Treaty, could admit of no Difficulty 3 
ſince it imported no mote, than the Queen's good Offices for 
obtaining the Effect of what was agreed with the Conſent of 
1 5 25 peror in the Preliminary. Treaty, as 4 proviſional Security 
for keeping theſe Places out of the Hands of France or their 
Adherents. Is it not evident to any one who knows the Situa- 


. ; : ” 


rtance for the Defence and Security of the Empire as well 
2 the States, and for Keeping open the Communication be- 
Tween the Empire and the Low-Countries ? Has not France at- 
tempted three times to penetrate thro? theſe Places into the 
United Provinces ? Is it not therefore of the greateſt Conſe- 
ſequence, that theſe Towns ſhould be ſufficiently ſecured ? 
And could any other effectual Means be taken for that Pur- 
4 beſides what is provided in this Article? Tf the Dweb 


tion 938 0 Licke, and Bom, that any are of the laſt Im- 
for 0 


be not allowed to keep their Gariſons in thoſe Places, until 

e Emperor and the Empire are come to an Agreement upon 
ſome other effectual Method for doing it ; muſt they not be 
left open and expoſed to the ſudden Attacks of France ? The 
Elector of Cologn, ſhould he be reſtored at the Peace, has a 
Right to Bom by his Electorate; and to Lizge and Huy, as 

iſhop of Liege. But would it be ſafe to truſt the Defence of 
theſe. Places in the Hands of that Prince, an avowed Crea- 
ture of France? Are we ſite, that being reſtored to his Dig- 


nity and Pominions, he would become more faithful to- che 


Empire? 


( 419) 

Empire ? Or would not there be too much Reaſon to appre- 
kth that he would again upon a Occafion betray 
them to the French ? But theſe being Imperial Towns, the 
Emperor and the Empire (it may be faid) will take care of 
them: And ſo they may: Nothing contained in this Article 
debars them from this Right; but, on the contrary , whens 
ever they ſhall think fit to agree upon a Method of fecuti 
them by a Gariſon of Sa. the Dutch have by — 
keeping theirs there any longer 3 as appeats by the 

— this Article. 4 Bur if the Proviſton made by this 
Article be neceſſary for a Barrier againſt France, and agreea- 
ble to the true Intereſt of the Empire and the Common 
Cauſe, and no more than what had already been agreed in the 
Preliminary-Treaty ; what n Ohta can hos 


have to it ? 


160 


. 107 v7 i / . b, 8 — 
The Second Separate 12112 yaibio | 
Article. All = 1 7 
t 10 bai vets 
Hereas the Loris 
the States - General | Blur 


have repreſented, that in 
Flanders, the Limits be= - 982 
tween Spaniſh = Flanders, r. 
and that of the States, are 0374062 Tad od 
ſettled in fuch a manner, 2 | | 
as that the Land belong- 
ing to the States is ex- 
tremely narrow there; | 
ſo that in ſome Places the | 
Territory of Spaniſh Flan- 
ders reaches to the Forti- - 

fications, 
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"RR and under the 
Cannon of the Places, 
Towns, and Forts of che 


Counter-Projec. 


States; which occafions _ 


many Inconveniencies ; as 


has been ſeen by an Exam- 
ple a little before the be- 


ginning of the preſent War, 
whena Fort was attempted 


to be built under the Can- 


non of the Sas van Gand, 
under pretence that it was 
upon the Territory of 
Spain : And whereas it is 
neceſſary for avoiding theſe 
and other Inconveniencies, 


that the Land of the 


States upon the Confines 
of F. 's ſhould be en- 
larged, and that the Pla- 


ces, Towns and Forts 


ſhould, by that means, 
be better covered : Her 
Britiſh Majeſty entring 
into the juſt Motives of 


the faid Lords the States-= _ 


General in this reſpec, 
promiſes and engages by 
this Separate Article, That 


in the Convention which | 


the ſaid Lords the States- 
General 
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General are to make with 
his Majeſty King Charles 
the Third, She will be 
aiding to them, that it 
may be agreed, That by 
the Ceſſion to the faid 
Lords the States General, 
of the Property of an Ex- 
tent of Land neceſſary to 


obviate ſuch like and 


other Inconveniencies , 
their Limits in Flanders 
ſhall be enlarged more 
conveniently for their Se- 
curity, and thoſe of the 
Spaniſh Flanders removed 
farther from their Towns, 


Places and Forts, to the 


End that theſe may not 
be ſo expoſed any more, 
In Teſtimony whereof, 
the under-written Ambaſ- 
ſador Extraordi and 
Plenipotentiary of Her 
Britiſh Majeſty, and De- 
puties of the Lords the 


States - General, have 


fign'd the preſent Sepa- 
rate Artick, and have 
affixed their Seals there- 


unto, 


Connfer-P2ojec. 


3 
2 


unto. A tbe Hague 
the 29th of October, 44.5 
l Hie ul! 
(L. S.) Townſhend, S.) J. B. van Reede. 
5 3-83 4 He. "I 
(L.S.) G. Hoeuft. 4 
(L.S.) H. Sminia. 
(L.S.) Z. V. Itter ſum. 


(a) The Matter of this Article is ſo evidently reaſanable, 


that it would be ſuperfluous to go about to juſtify it. 


Thus I have conſidered the ſeveral Variations, which have 
been pointed out and magnifiedt witli ſo much Art and In- 
duſtry; and have ſhewn that there is not one of any Mo- 
ment throughout the whole Treaty, but what is either 
purſuant to former Treaties, or necellaty to the rendering 
the Barrier compleat and effectual; and, on that Account, 


as much for the Intereſt of England, as of Holland itſelf. 


Se 
End of the Third VOLUME. 


